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PREFilCE. 


The author of these Essays intended, after his return from 
India, to expand them into a comprehensive work on the 
Zoroastrian Eeligion ; but this design, postponed from 
time to time, was finally frustrated by his untimely 
death. That he was not spared to publish all his varied 
knowledge on this subject, must remain for ever a matter 
of regret to the student of Iranian antiquities. In other 
hands, the changes that could be introduced into this 
second edition were obviously limited to such additions 
and alterations as the lapse of time and. the progress of 
Zoroastrian studies have rendered necessary. 

In the first Essay, the history of the European re- 
searches has been extended to the present time ; but, for 
the sake of brevity, several writings have been passed 
over unnoticed, among the more valuable of which those 
of Professor Hubschmann may be specially mentioned. 
Some account has also been given of the progress of 
Zoroastrian studies among the Parsis themselves. 

In the second Essay additional information has been 
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given about the Pahlavi language and literature ; but the 
technical portion of the Avesta Grammar has been re- 
served for separate publication, being better adapted for 
students than for the general reader^ 

Some additions have been made to the third Essay, 
with the view of bringing together, from other sources, 
all the author’s translations from the Avesta, except those 
portions of the Gathas which he did not include in the 
first edition, and which it would be hazardous for an 
editor to revise. Further details have also been given 
regarding the contents of the Nasks. 

Several additional translations, having been found 
among the author’s papers too late for insertion in the 
third Essay, have been added in an Appendix after care- 
ful revision, together with his notes descriptive of the 
mode of performing a few of the Zoroastrian ceremonies. 

Some apology is due to Sanskrit scholars for the 
liberties taken with their usual systems of representing 
Sanskrit and Avesta sounds. These deviations from 
present systems have been made for the sake of the 
general reader, whether English or Indian, who can 
hardly be expected to pronounce words correctly unless 
they are spelt in accordance with the usual sounds of the 
letters in English. Probably no European language can 
represent Indian consonants so easily as English; but 
as every English vowel has more than one characteristic, 
sound, it is necessary to look to some other European 
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language for the best representation of Indian vowels. 
The system now generally adopted by Englishmen in 
India, and followed in these Essays, is to use the con- 
sonants to represent their usual English sounds, the 
vowels to represent their usual Italian sounds, and to 
avoid diacritical marks as much as possible, because they 
are always liable to omission. In applying such a sys- 
tem to the Aryan languages of India, Englishmen require 
very few arbitrary rules. They have merely to observe 
that g is always hard and ch always soft, that th and ;ph 
are merely aspirates of t and jp (not the English and Greek 
th and ph)y and that a represents the short vowel sound in 
the English words utter, mother, come, and blood. As this 
use of a is often repugnant to Englishmen, it may be 
remarked that all the other vowels have to be appro- 
priated for other sounds, and that it is also strictly in 
accordance with the Sanskrit rule that when one a 
coalesces with another the resulting sound is d, which 
could not be the case unless there were a close relation- 
ship between the two sounds. 

Some unfortunate representations of Indian sounds 
have become too inveterate to be lightly tampered with ; 
so it is still necessary to warn the general reader that 
every w in the Avesta ought to be pronounced like an 
English V, and that every v in Sanskrit or the Avesta 
closely resembles an English w, unless it be followed by 
i, t, e, ri, or a consonant, in which case it has a sound 
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somewhere between ^ and h. Again, Sanskrit has two 
sets of letters represented by t, th, d, dh, n, sh ; one set 
is extremely dental (pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue touching the extremities of the teeth, or as close 
to them as possible in the case of sU), the other set is 
lingual (pronounced with the tip of the tongue far back 
upon or near the palate). The English t, d, n, sh are 
pronounced between these two extremes, but all natives 
of India consider the sounds of these English letters as 
decidedly lingual, so that they always represent them 
by Indian linguals when transliterating English words. 
Unfortunately, European scholars have been of the op- 
posite opinion, and have represented the dental t, th, d^ 
dh, n as unmodified, and the linguals as modified, either 
by a diacritical dot (as in this w’ork) or by using italics. 
Eor the sake of uniformity, this practice has been here 
extended to sh; but there can be no doubt that the 
dentals ought to be modified and the linguals unmodified, 
though neither group can be exactly represented by Euro- 
pean sounds. Further, the letters ri do not adequately 
represent that peculiar Sanskrit vowel as pronounced in 
MahdrdsJitra, where the Brahmans have been least dis- 
turbed by foreign influences. They say there that the 
correct sound is ru, and the tendency in colloquial 
Marathi is to corrupt it into u. The nearest European 
approach to this sound appears to be the English re in 
pretty y which w^ord is never pronounced petty when the 
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T is indistinctly sounded, but has a tendency to become 
l^ooUy. 

In Avesta words tli has the same lisping sound as in 
English and Greek, n and n have the sound of ng, q ouglit 
to be sounded like Ichw, zli bears the same relation to 
sh dis zto s (that is, it has the sound of s in pleasure)^ and 
shlc is pronounced sh by the Parsis. They also pronounce 
the other sibilants s and sh as written in this work, and 
there seems no sufficient reason for departing from their 
traditional pronunciation, which is corroborated, to a 
great extent, by Pahlavi and Persian words derived from 
the Avesta, such as Zaratusht, dtash, &c. 

The author’s principal object in publishing these Essays 
originally was to present, in a readable form, all the 
materials for judging impartially of the scriptures and 
religion of the Parsis. The same object has been kept 
in view while preparing this second edition, giving a 
larger quantity of such materials collected from a variety 
of sources, which I may now leave to the reader’s im- 
partial judgment. 

E. W. WEST. 

Muxchen, Fehrmry 1878 . 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Maetin Haug was a native of Ostdorf, an obscure Wiir- 
tembcrg village, situated not far from the famous castle 
of Hohenzollern, in the picturesc^ue and fertile region 
extending between the Neckar and the Danube, from 
the chalk-clilTs of the Swabian Alps to the hr-clad hills 
and romantic valleys of the Black Forest.^ He was born 
January 30, 1827, the eldest of six children. His father 
was a simple peasant of more than average intelligence, 
and in quite comfortable circumstances for a person of 
his class, and was especially proud of being able to trace 
his pedigree for many generations tlmough an unbroken 
line of sturdy, and, for the most part, stolid peasant ances- 
try. It was this feeling that caused him to deprecate 
the extraordinary love of study which was shown at an 
early age by his first-born, and which threatened to divert 
the youth from the hereditary agricultural occupations 
and obligations strictly imposed upon him by primogeni- 
ture. That the heir to a few acres of arable land should 
freely renounce his birthright, and wilfully refuse to spend 
his days in guiding the plough and swinging the ox-goad, 
was, to a German Stoclcbaucr^ a matter of no less astonish- 
ment than if a prince “ apparent to the crown ” should 

^ The events of Hang’s life until lished autobiography, from which 
the twenty-seventh year of his age, v source, supplemented by letters, 
i.c., until his habilitation as prirat- diaries, and oral communieations, 
docent in the University of Bonn in the facts of this sketch are chiefly 
1854, are narrated in his unpub- derived. 
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reject “ the round and top of sovereignty ” and refuse to 
wield the sceptre of liis forefathers. 

Fortunately, however, the unusual tastes and talents 
of the hoy were appreciated by his maternal grand-uncle, 
the village bailiff a man who was remarkable 

for his liberal opinions, his sound judgment, and the strict 
rectitude and even-handed justice with which he discharged 
his official duties, and whom Auerbacli might have taken 
for the prototype of “Lucifer’’ in the “Tdack Forest Village 
Tales.” These noble qualities left upon the boy’s mind an 
impression which was never effaced, and exerted a decisive 
inlluence upon the formation of his character by inspiring 
him with the unimpeachable integrity and disinterested 
devotion to truth for whicli he was distinguished. 

In the sixth year of his age Martin was sent to school, 
and one* of the teachers, observing his zeal and ability, 
offered, for a hundred florins (eight pounds) a year, to 
take the entire charge of his education and to i:)repaTO 
him for the schoolmaster’s career. This proposal did not 
suit the wishes of the father, and still less those of the 
mother, who, with the narrow prejudices and religious 
concern of a pious Ikmerfrau, expressed her solicitude lest 
through much learning her son should become “as great 
a heretic as Strauss.” But the intervention of the grand- 
uncle decided the question in opposition to the parents, 
and in 1838 the boy became Schulmcipimt, and received 
the extra instruction in branches pertaining to his future 
‘calling. 

When scarcely twelve years old, although physically 
quite delicate, his enthusiasm was such that he often 
studied during the greater part of the night. His father 
complained of this waste of oil, and, taking his lamp 
away, drove him to bed ; but he quietly rose again and 
continued his studies, so far as possible, by moonlight. 
Even at his meals he could not divest his thoughts from 
his all-absorbing pursuits ; his eagerness for knowledge 
seemed to blunt every lower appetite ; he always kept a 
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book by liis plate, and was more anxious to feed liis mind 
than his body. He was particularly desirous of learning 
Latin and Greek ; the schoolmaster encouraged liim in 
this purpose, but could not assist liim, and lie therefore 
applied for aid to the pastor of his native village. This 
clerical gentleman, who, like Pfarrer Stollbein in Heinrich 
Stillings Jiinglings-Jahre, “ loved humility in other people 
uncommonly,” not only refused to help him, but sternly 
rebuked the peasant’s son for his unseemly ambition, dis- 
coursed to him about the sin of arrogance, ridiculed him 
for trying to get out of his sphere, and, finally, insinuated 
with sarcastic sneer that x^^rhaps the Baucrhub would 
even have the presumx)tion to think of studying theo- 

logy-” 

It is a noteworthy and significant fact, that of the 
clergymen with whofn Hang came in contact during his 
long and severe struggle to get an education, and from 
whom, as university men, he would naturally expect sym- 
pathy and advice, not one deigned to cheer him by a 
single word of encouragement or friendly counsel. The 
best that he can say of any of them is, that “ l^istor 
B was a humane man, and did not lay many obsta- 

cles in my way.” Surely no extraordinary merit attaches 
to a virtue so purely negative and a humanity so cold 
and colourless as that which animated the bosom of this 
exceptionally good shepherd. 

Fortunately, the young student, in addition to good 
idiick, was endowed with a remarkably tenacious memory, 
and soon mastered the Latin Grammar and Dictionary, 
and read such texts as he could get hold of. Before he 
was fourteen years old, he began also to study Hebrew, 
liis earliest instructors being Jew boys, who visited Ost- 
dorf as rag-buyers and dealers in second-hand clothes ; 
the honorarium for this tuition he paid in old linen and 
other scraps purloined from the family rag-bag. The 
mother, as a thrifty housewife, mourned over the loss of 
her Luiii'peiij but the father, now for the first time, showed 
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some interest in liis son’s studies, since he regarded the 
desire to read the Holy Scriptures in the original as a 
thing well-pleasing to God, and accordingly bought him 
Geseiiius’ Hebrew Grammar, and permitted him to take 
three lessons a week in Hebrew from a candidate of theo- 
logy in the neighbouring town of Bolingen. He paid six 
kreutzers (twopence) a lesson ; and, owing to this “ great 
expense,” his father soon compelled him to reduce the 
number of lessons to one a week. 

In May 1841 Hang passed a public examination for 
admission into the Scliuhtand, i.e., into the class of offici- 
ally recognised and certificated teachers. For two years 
he performed intermittingly the duties of schoolmaster in 
his native village, and in FTovember 1843 was appointed 
assistant teacher at Unterensingen, where he had about a 
hundred children under his charge, and was confined to 
the schoolroom from five to six hours daily. In compen- 
sation for his services he received forty florins (three 
guineas) a year, with board and lodging. His sleeping 
and study room had no fireplace, and could not be heated, 
and he suffered severely from the cold as soon as the 
winter set in. The head-master was a dull pedagogue, 
and the village parson a coarse and arrogant person. 
Neither of these men had the least sympathy with Haug s 
nobler aims and aspirations. Indeed, the parson having 
received an intimation that the new assistant was engaged 
in reading Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, warned him to 
desist, and threatened him with dismissal in case of per- 
sistency. Haug gave no heed to these admonitions, and 
only continued his pursuit of knowledge with increased 
energy and stricter privacy ; and as Yesalius investigated 
the laws of oiganic structure and the principles of ana- 
tomy by stealthily dissecting the human body with the 
constant fear of the Inquisition before his eyes, so Haug 
analysed Hebrew forms and phrases in secret, and cau- 
tiously kept his daily acquisitions in learning out of the 
sight of his pastoral and pedagogical overseers. For this 
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purpose he took refuge in the garret of a grist-mill be- 
longing to a distant relative, and there read Tacitus, 
Plato, and Isaiah, in what was anything but the still 
air of delightful studies.” Occasionally, too, the miller’s 
daughters discovered him in his retreat ; but these apsa- 
rasas had no power to turn away the young 11111711 from his 
austere devotion to science. Only for a short time did 
one rustic beauty threaten to prove the fatal Menaka 
capable of diverting his ardour to herself, and thus blight- 
ing by her fascinations the fruits of his past efforts, and 
destroying the prospect of still greater achievements in 
the future ; but he soon saw the folly of his passion, and 
returned with all the fervour of undivided affection to his 
first love — Idiilologia. 

At this period Haug began to take a lively interest in 
religion, or rather in religions, their origin and develop- 
ment. He even discoursed on Sunday afternoons on these 
topics to the inhabitants of Hardthof, a cluster of farm- 
houses where he was employed as schoolmaster to about 
thirty children. It is quite characteristic of him that, on 
these occasions, he was not content with Luther’s trans- 
lation, but read the Bible from the original text. Xo 
doubt the young preacher of sixteen had to aim very low 
in order not to shoot over the heads of his rustic auditors ; 
but he spoke from the fulness of his heart, and his ser- 
mons seem to have won general approbation, although a 
few of his hearers, who were of a more rigidly theological 
and dogmatic turn of mind, or more distinctively pietistic 
in sentiment, complained that he was too historical, and 
laid too little stress on the cardinal doctrines. What 
more adecpiate exegesis of specitically Christian truth 
ciould be expected from one who had already learned to 
look at all sacred scriptures and traditional creeds from a 
comparative standpoint ? 

Although, in preparing for the university, he was 
obliged to devote special attention to classical philology, 
he still kept up his Oriental studies. He procured a copy 
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of Lopp’s edition of Nala and Damayanii, containing 
tlie Sanskrit text witli a literal Latin translation. By 
comparing the proper names in the translation with the 
corresponding combinations of signs in the original, he 
succeeded in gradually constructing for himself the Sans- 
krit alphabet and acquiring a knowledge of the gramma- 
tical forms, and thus learned to read and interpret the 
text by the same laborious process that was used by 
scholars in deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Western Asia and restoring the lost language of Akkad. 
Subsequently he procured Eosen’s Hadiccs Sanscriia\ 
Bopp’s Kvithclic Grammatih dcr SansJcrita-SpracJiC and 
Ewald’s Ausfiihrlichcs Lchrhuch dcr Hcbrdisckcn Spraclic. 
^Lhe last-mentioned work, on account of its rational sys- 
tem and comi)arative method, liad peculiar attractions 
for him ; and in order to impress it more indelibly on his 
mind, he read it tlmjugh, section by section, and wrote it 
out from memory. He often studied all night, bathing 
his head occasionally to cool his heated brain ; and dur- 
ing the heat of summer he was accustomed to refresh his 
jaded nerves and ward olf sleep by keeping his Ibet in a 
tub of cold water. 

With impatient and almost feverish longing. Hang 
read each new list of lectures of the Tubingen University 
published semi-annually in the Swnhiaii Mercury, and 
fixed his eyes particularly on Ewald’s announcements. 
His highest ideal of human happiness, he tells us, was to 
sit at the feet of this great teacher and to learn of him. 
Once, in passing through Tubingen, he could not resist 
the temptation of droj)ping into one of Ewald’s lectures 
on Hebrew antiquities. He drank in with avidity every 
word, and the excitement produced such a wonderful 
tension of his faculties and put him into such a state of 
intellectual exaltation, that on leaving the auditorium he 
could repeat the entire lecture verhaiim. Shortly after- 
wards (in April 1847) he addressed a letter to Ewald, 
expressing his high esteem and admiration, and stating 
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Lis own aims and desires. A very friendly and cheering 
reply, which was soon received, determined him to free 
himself without further delay from the galling yoke and 
intolerable thraldom of pedagogy. It was one of the 
noble traits in the character of Ewald, himself the son of 
a poor weaver, that he never forgot the poverty of his 
birth and the severe struggles of his early life, and never 
failed to extend his hearty sympathy and helj)ing hand 
to those who were in like circumstances. 

Ill the autumn of 1847 Haug signified to the school 
inspector his intention of trying for the university, 
whereupon that official flew into a towering rage, and 
upbraided him for his conceit in imagining himself to be 
“ too good for a schoolmaster.” This outburst of impo- 
tent anger, so far from deterring Haug from his purpose, 
only served to strengthen him in it. Fearing lest, in a 
moment of dejection or physical weakness, he might prove 
untrue to himself and return to his old servitude, he 
resolved to render such a relapse impossible by not only 
ceasing to teach, but by divesting himself also of the 
jiublic character and legal status of a teacher. He felt 
that lie had undertaken a desperate enterprise, from 
which he must cut off all hope of retreat by burning 
every bridge behind him. By this step he severed him- 
self from a source of sure though sour bread ; but he 
had faith and foresight to cast aside all pennywise 
prudence and bondage to the rule of three, and to follow 
the calling that was in his character and not in his 
circumstances. He was already Oriental enough to trust 
something to his star and to the power of fate, believing 
that with the necessity would come also the ability to 
work the miracle of the loaves and the fishes. 

Immediately, therefore, on recovery from a dangerous 
illness caused by over-study, he surrendered his certifi- 
cate, and laying down for ever his rod of office, the 
birchen sceptre, with only two florins (forty pence) in his 
pocket, entered, in March 1848, the Gymnasium at Stutt- 
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^rait, where he also had access to the treasures of the 
Eoyal Library. He rented a small room in a garret for 
two florins a month, and supported himself chiefly by 
giving private lessons in Hebrew. In the seclusion of 
this poor attic he worked on with a diligence and cheer- 
fulness whicli no destitution could depress, and by his 
earnestness and efficiency soon w’on the recognition of his 
instructors, among whom he often mentioned Professors 
Zeigler and Klaiber with the warmest expressions of 
gratitude. 

In the autumn of 1848 Hang was matriculated at 
the University of Tubingen as candidate of philology. 
Ewald, to the young student’s intense regret, had just ac- 
cepted a call to Gottingen ; but he attended the lectures 
of Walz, Jeuffel, and Schwegler on classical philology, and 
read Sanskrit, Zend, and Persian with Ewald’s succes- 
sor, Eudolph Eoth. In the winter of 1 849-50, Haug him- 
self delivered a course of lectures on Isaiah, at the solici- 
tation of some Prussian theological students to wdiom he 
had already given private instruction. He also won, in the 
following summer (August 9, 1851), the prize proposed 
by the Philosophical Faculty for the best essay “ On the 
Sources used by Plutarch in his Lives ” {In fontes g^iibus 
Plutarchiis in vitis conscribendis usus est inqiiisatiir, pub- 
lished ill 1854). These successes contributed to his fame 
as well as to his finances, the state of which was soon 
afterwards further improved by a stipendium procured 
for him by Professors Schwegler and Keller. In March 
1852 he took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
a few days later the sudden death of his father recalled 
him to Ostdorf. 

In recognition of his merits as a scholar Haug received 
from the Wiirtemberg Government a travelling stipend of 
three hundred florins (twenty-four pounds), which, with 
his portion of the family inheritance, enabled him to go 
to Gottingen (April 1852), whither he was attracted 
by Eenfey (Sanskrit), Hermann (classical philology). 
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and especially by Ewald, wlio gave him private instruc- 
tion in Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Turkish, and Armenian, 
and encouraged him in every way to devote his life to 
Oriental studies. He was also treated with the greatest 
kindness by Frau Ewald (a daughter of the illustri- 
ous astronomer Gauss), whom he characterises in liis 
autobiography as “ one of the most charming women he 
ever knew.” 

On November 9, 1854, Hang habilitated as 'prwat- 
(locent in Bonn with a dissertation on The Eeligion of 
Zarathushtra according to the Ancient Hymns of the 
Zend-Avesta,” which was printed with additional Avestan 
studies in Die Zcitschrift der Dcutschcn Morgcnldndischcji 
Gesellschaft for 1855 (vol. ix. pp. 683 sqq.) Althougli 
surrounded by pleasant friends and occupied with conge- 
nial pursuits, he still found himself as an unsalaried 
tutor lecturing on subjects which from their very nature 
attracted but few pupils and produced a correspondingly 
small income from fees, in straitened pecuniary circum- 
stances. From this financial stress he was relieved by an 
invitation from Baron von Bunsen to remove to Heidel- 
berg as his private secretary and collaborator on his 
Bihelwcrky duties which he performed for about three 
years, conjointly with Dr. Kamphausen, afterwards pro- 
fessor of theology in Bonn. His salary of six hundred 
thalers (ninety pounds) a year sufficed not only to free 
him from present solicitude as to what he should eat 
and drink and wherewithal he should be clothed, but en- 
abled him also, during the summers of 1856 and 1857, 
to visit Paris and London, and make use of the manu- 
script treasures of the BiUiotheque Impdrialc and the 
East India Company’s Library. 

Although the BibelwerJc claimed nearly all his time 
and energy, still his industry and facility and goodly store 
of Sitzjleischy or power of sedentary endurance, enabled 
him to continue his researches in the Avesta and prepare 
the results for publication. He translated and annotated 
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the first Fargard of the A'endidad, wliicli, at Lunseii’s 
urgent request, was incorporated in the third volume of 
“ Egypt’s Place in Universal History.” He also completed 
a still more important as well as more difficult work, 
entitled Die Fiinf Gdthds, ocler Sammlungcn wn Liedcrn 
und Spruchen Zarathushtrci seiner Jiingcr und Naclifolgcr 
(The Five Gathas or Collections of the Songs and Sayings 
of Zarathushtra, his Disciples and Successors), which was 
published (vol. i. in 1858, and vol. ii. in i860) by the 
German Oriental Society in Leipsic. It consists of a 
translation of the text, an exact Latin metaphrase, and a 
freer German version, to which are added copious notes, 
etymological, exegetical, critical, and historical. 

In the spring of 1858 an unexpected and most invit- 
ing field of labour was opened to Hang by Mr. Howard, 
Director of Public Instruction of the Bombay Presidency, 
who, through Dr. Pattison, of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
offered him the position of superintendent of Sanskrit 
studies in the Government College at Puna. lie resolved 
to accept this offer, and immediately dissolved his con- 
nection with Bunsen, and, pending further negotiations, 
resumed his former duties in Bonn. In June 1859 he 
married Sophia Speidel of Ofterdingen, to whom he had 
been betrothed since 1852, and in July left Bonn for 
England, whence he set sail for India. After a voyage 
of ninety-seven days he landed in Bombay early in 
November, and before the middle of the month was com- 
fortably settled in his bungalow on the Muta, in the 
ancient capital of the Mahrattas. 

Hang’s object in going to India was threefold: i. 
To acquaint himself with the learning of the Bralimans 
and Parsis, their theological dogmas and ritual obser- 
vances ; 2. To reform native learning by substituting for 
the old school of Sanskrit and Zend scholarships the freer 
and more fruitful methods of European science ; 3. To 
collect manuscripts. In the first place, he wished to 
gather up, as far as possible, the threads of tradition, and 
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trace them to their origin in the complicated web and 
weft of Brahmanical and Tarsi creeds and ceremonies, 
and to ascertain how far they form a part of the ancient 
texture, or to what extent they must be regarded as later 
insertions. Even before leaving Europe he was not satis- 
tied wdtli the theory which is disposed to regard these 
threads as all thi’ums, and to discard the whole fabric 
of native tradition as a woithless thing of shreds and 
patches in which no scrap or filament of the primitive 
warp and woof remains. Through his intimate and 
cordial intercourse with Brahmans and Dasturs he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the most extended and accurate in- 
formation concerning their beliefs, rites, and customs ever 
vouchsafed to any European. 

In 1862 he imblished at Bombay his Essays on the 
Sacred Language, Writings, and Eeligion of the Parsis.” 
“ It is a volume,” wrote Max Muller on its first appear- 
ance, of only three hundred and sixty-eight pages, 
and sells in England for one guinea. Nevertheless, to 
the student of Zend it is one of the cheapest books ever 
published.” The second and third editions of this work, 
revised and enlarged (chielly from the author’s post- 
humous papers) by Dr. E. W. West, are kept by the 
scholarly editor fully abreast with the rapid progress of 
Avesta studies. 

In 1863 Haug published also at Bombay the text 
and an English translation of the Aitareya Brdlimanam 
of the Bigveda^ embodying in the introduction to the 
first and the foot-notes to the second volume a vast 
amount of rare knowledge concerning the theory of the 
sacrifice, the manner of its performance, and the special 
purpose of each rite. It implies no discredit to European 
Sanskritists to affirm that such a work could have been 
written only by a scholar who had lived in India, and 
who, by actual autopsy, had learned the real meaning 
of Brahmanical ritualism. 

In his efforts to raise the standard and change the char- 
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acter of native scliolarsliip Hang was untiringly assidu- 
ous and eminently successful. He inspired the younger 
generation of Brahmans and Parsis with an intelligent 
interest in their sacred writings ; and on the eve of his 
return to Europe he received, among other testimonials 
and tokens of affection, an address in Sanskrit signed by 
liis native pupils, expressing their deep regret at the 
departure of their priyaguru, and their gratitude for the 
entirely new light which they had derived from his 
instruction in ancient Sanskrit literature and comparative 
philosophy. It is due in no inconsiderable degree to 
his influence that science in India is now becoming com- 
pletely secularised, and the old priestly class of pandits, 
who cultivated grammar as a means of grace and valued 
phonetics and orthoepy as passports to eternal bliss, is 
rapidly passing away and will soon be numbered with 
megatheroids and other extinct mammals. 

The collection of manuscripts was an object which 
Ilaug had especially set his heart upon and never lost 
sight of. For this purpose he made a three months* 
tour in Guzerat during tlie winter of 1863-64. He 
was everywhere enthusiastically received, and frequently 
invited by native gentlemen to lecture on the Vedas and 
the Avesta. In one city the place where lie sat during 
his discourse was marked by a marble slab with a lauda- 
tory inscription. He succeeded in procuring a large 
number of manuscripts, partly in the oldest extant ori- 
ginals, and partly in copies made under his supervision, 
some of them being very rare even in India, and hitherto 
altogether unknown in Europe. This fine collection 
after his death was purchased by the Eoyal Library of 
Munich. 

Towards the close of the year 1865, Haug resigned 
his place in Puna College and prepared to return to 
Europe. On his arrival in India, instead of abating his 
ardour to suit the debilitating climate, he kept up the 
habits of close and continuous application to study which 
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he had formed in Germany, not even resting in the hot 
season. His health had become so seriously impaired 
through this imprudence that he resolved to seek its 
restoration in the cool and invigorating air of his Swabian 
fatherland. Spontaneous expressions of sorrow at his 
departure and esteem for his labours and learning met 
him on every side from the native population. The 
Bralimans and Parsis of Puna and Bombay attested their 
appreciation of his services by addresses of thanks and 
by splendid gifts. 

On his return to Germany in 1866, Haug settled for 
a time in Stuttgart, where he edited “ An Old Zand- 
Pahlavi Glossary,’’ which was published by the Government 
of Bombay. In 1868 he accepted a call to the newly 
established professorship of Sanskrit and comparative 
philology in the University of Munich, where he soon 
secured for these hitherto alien and neglected studies a 
warm welcome and recognition, and effected their com- 
plete academical naturalisation. In his lecture-room 
and library he gathered round him students from differ- 
ent parts of Germany, from Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, 
Itussia, England, and America, and spread out before 
them the treasures of his learning with a fulness and 
freshness, a depth and keenness of insight, that fixed the 
attention and kindled the ambition of his hearers. 

In the Sanskrit address presented to him by his 
Brahman pupils of Puna, his uniform kindness and 
affability are particularly praised in contrast with the 
chilling and estranging reserve usually shown by foreign 
professors, who never forget the distance between the 
guru and the clihdttra (preceptor and pupil), and thus check 
the spirit of inquiry.” “ To our exceeding good fortune,” 
they add, ‘‘your conduct towards us has been the very 
reverse of this. In your manifestations of affection and 
sympathy, you have realised the character of the good 
teacher as described in the laws of Manu.” The same 
freedom and friendliness and singleness of heart and of 
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purpose, the same lively interest in their progress, marked 
his intercourse with his pupils in Munich, and bound 
them to him by like ties of personal attachment. He 
possessed, in reality, a frank and kindly nature, although 
he has been sometimes censured for his over-sensitive- 
ness. Ho doubt he was often too quick to resent, with 

“The flash aud outbreak of a fiery mind,” 

stints and thrusts against which men of thicker cuticle 
would have remained callous. Thus he acquired among 
those who did not know him personally an exceedingly 
unenviable and wholly undeserved reputation for testiness 
and pugnacity. The excess of every line quality becomes 
a defect. To be thin-skinned and higli-mettled marks a 
superior organisation, but at the same time i)uts one at 
serious disadvantage in a combat with pachyderms. 

The works which Hang published during the last few 
years of his life embraced various and disparate topics, 
and althougli small in bulk compared with the ordinary 
o'pm of the German savant, are great in the erudition 
they contain and in the results they produced. They 
consist, for tlie most part, of monographs, reviews, and 
academical dissertations, which took a decidedly critical 
and polemical character, originating not in any innate 
contentiousness or love of controversy, but in the inci- 
pient and somewhat formless and nebulous state out of 
which these studies are only just emerging. These pub- 
lications, often only thin pamphlets, were the results of 
original researches, and contributed more to the advance- 
ment of science than many a ponderous tome crammed 
with second-hand erudition. 

Coming from the close and enervating atmosphere of 
India, Haug found the cool and invigorating though raw 
air of Munich refreshing and strengthening to his relaxed 
nerves, and expressed his surprise that the climate should 
have such a bad reputation. Eventually, however, the 
tonic jproved too harsh and irritating for his lungs and 
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too powerful for his nerves, intensifying the excitability 
of his ardent temperament, and stimulating to intellectual 
efforts out of proportion to his physical strength. In the 
summer of 1875 he made a tour through the Swiss 
mountains, hut over-taxed himself, and returned home 
sick and exliausted. During the following winter he 
was able to lecture only for a few weeks, fell into a 
rapid decline, and, by the advice of his physician, went 
to Eagatz in Switzerland, where, a few days after his 
arrival, he expired, June 3, 1876. There, too, he was 
buried, a delegation from the University of Munich 
attending his body to the grave, and paying him the 
last tribute of respect. 

E. P. EVANS. 

Octoler 1883 . 
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The issue of a third edition of these Essays affords an 
opportunity, not only for briefly describing the recent 
progress of Zoroastrian studies, but also for mentioning 
several emendations of the text which have been sug- 
gested, and are more or less deserving of attention. Eor 
the convenience of the reader, these additions and sug- 
gested amendments are here given in the form of notes, 
with references to the pages of the text to which they 
relate, or in connection with which they should be read, 

Pages 3, 4. — The existence of a chief of the Magi at the court 
of Nebuchadnezzar has been disputed, and the title Rab-mag is 
said to mean “ commander of the flcet.^’ 

The recent discovery of two cuneiform inscriptions of Cyrus, 
in which that king seems to proclaim his faith, and that of his 
son Cambyses, in the Babylonian gods, has also been considered 
a sufficient disproof of his having professed the religion of the 
Magi. But it appears from hieroglyphic inscriptions that Cam- 
.byses was likewise a devoted adherent of the Egyptian divinities ; 
and yet the flattering language used by Isaiah in speaking of 
Cyrus is hardly such as could be justifiably ap])lied to an 
idolator. The only reasonable way of reconciling these three 
contradictory facts seems to be the acceptance of all of tliem as 
being true from different points of view. These kings, like all 
great conquerors and statesmen, compelled to govern many dif- 
ferent races and religions, found it necessary to conciliate all 
their loyal subjects in turn, and thus induced the priests of each 

c 
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religion to applaud them as defenders and promoters of the 
particular faith which those priests advocated. 

Page 5. — The identity of Hara, the Avesta name of the 
mountain supposed to encompass the earth, and Heb. har, 

“ a mountain,” may be disputed. 

Page 53. — The last six years have been a period of consider- 
able activity among European investigators of the Parsi scrip- 
tures ; and, in some cases, new views regarding the origin of 
Zoroastrianism have been advocated, which are so revolutionary 
in their character as to require much more adaptation to long- 
recognised facts than they have yet received before they can be 
safely adopted by careful scholars. Without attempting any 
exhaustive enumeration or analysis of the works and essays that 
have been published, the following may be mentioned as best 
known to the writer ; — 

M. C. DE Harlez has not only completed his French trans- 
lation of the Avesta, mentioned in p. 51, but has also published 
a second edition of the work with an extended introduction to 
the study of the Avesta and the Mazdian religion, which, though 
disfigured by numerous misprints, and capable of improvement 
in many of its details, is a very instructive treatise on the history, 
scriptures, and dogmas of Zoroastrianism. Both in this treatise 
and in his essay “ On the Origin of Zoroastrism,” published in 
the Journal Asiatique^^ M. de Harlez expresses two opinions of 
some novelty, which require much more evidence to support them 
than he has yet been able to collect. One of these opinions is 
that Darius Hystaspes was not a Zoroastrian, although his cunei- 
form inscriptions proclaim his faith in Ahramazdfl. But, as 
Ahramazda is a compound name, traceable to the two terms 
Ahura and Mazda, used separately by Zarathushtra and his 
successors in the G§.thas, and never becoming an actual compound 
in any part of the Avesta, it is only reasonable to suppose that 
this compound must have originated at a later date than its 
component parts. In other words, we must continue to believe 
that Darius lived later than Zarathushtra, and professed the 
same religion as he did, unless it can be shown that faith in 
A^ramazdi was something materially different from faith in 

^ Dee Origines du ZoroastrismCj par M. C. de Harlez, extrait du Journal 
Asialique: Paris, 1879-80. 
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Ahuramazda, as stated in the G^thas, the only portion of the 
Avesta that can be quoted as embodying the faith of Zara- 
thushtra himself.^ The other novel opinion of M. de Harlez is 
that Zarathushtra may have come into contact with some of 
the captive Israelites in Media in the eighth century B.c., from 
whom he may have imbibed the monotheistic ideas and general 
tone of morality which he adapted to his former faith. In other 
words, M. de Harlez wishes to believe that all the good in Zoro- 
astrianism has sprung from Hebrew ideas. We know too little 
of Zarathushtra’s real history to form any definite opinion as to 
the possibility of his being in Media at the time mentioned. But 
it would have been strange if a people who, like the Israelites, 
were led into captivity on account of their idolatry, should have 
become such ardent teachers of monotheism as to lay the foun- 
dation for a durable form of that faith differing materially from 
that professed by their own priesthood. 

M. de Harlez has also published useful French manuals, both 
of the Avesta and Pahlavi languages, containing grammars and 
selections for reading with the necessary glossaries.^ 

A very different view of the origin of Zoroastrianism has been 
adopted by M. James Daemesteter, in his English translations 
of the Vendidad, Sirozah, Yashts, and Ny^yish, published in the 
series of “Sacred Books of the East” (vols. iv. and xxiii.) The 
translations themselves are of a very masterly character, giving 
full weight to the teachings of tradition ; but they might, in 
many cases, have been made more literal, and, in some places, 
rather too much consideration has been paid to traditional 
renderings that are probably later than the Pahlavi versions. 
Notwithstanding this tendency to give an almost undue con- 
sideration to tradition in his translations, the views adopted by 
M. Darmesteter in his introduction as to the origin of Zoroastri- 
anism would trace all its legends, and even the person of its 
founder, to a series of meteorological myths altogether incon- 
sistent with tradition, but affording ample scope for the exercise 

^ It is usual to assume that the either later sacerdotal developments 
laws relating to ceremonial impurity, or mere tolerations of older customs, 
the disposal of the de^ and similar ^ Manud de la Languc de V Avesta ; 
matters, are Zoroastrian; but we have grammaire, anthologie, lexique ; 
no real authority for tracing them Paris, 1S78. Manuel du Pehlevi de$ 
to Zarathushtra himself, and they Manurndts ; grammaire, anthologi^ 
have more the appearance of being lexique, Idgendes : Paris, 18^ 
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of a vivid imagination. To obtain this result, however, some 
valuable results of older researches have to be sacrificed. The 
striking fact that the gods of the Brahmans have become the 
demons of the Zoroastrians and vice versa (see p. 268), is no 
longer admitted as arguing some former enmity or schism 
between the two religions, but is assumed to be only the result 
of a survival of two different names for gods, one of which was 
accidentally selected as supreme by one religion, and the other 
by the other religion. Inasmuch as this assumption gives no 
reason for the accidental selection, it is less reasonable than the 
older theory of a schism, even if the latter were unsupported by 
further facts of a similar character. 

M. Darmesteter has also published in French a valuable col- 
lection of “ Iranian Studies,’’ including a comparative grammar 
of the language of Persia from the time of Darius to that of 
Firdausi, with several essays on particular details of Iranian 
etymology, mythology, and legend, as well as transcripts of the 
original texts of some Pahlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian translations 
of the Yashts and Ny%ishes.i 

Turning to the German scholars who have recently devoted 
their attention to the literature of the Parsis, Dr. W. Geiger may 
be noticed as a judicious scholar and careful writer. To his 
Pahlavi version of the first chapter of the Vendidad, with Ger- 
man translation and commentary, 2 it has been chiefly objected 
that his transcript of the Pahlavi text in Hebrew characters is 
much less useful than one in Homan type would be, and, as 
Pahlavi is now known to be an Iranian language (which merely 
employs a limited number of Semitic words to express itself in 
writing), the use of a purely Semitic alphabet is likely to give 
students an erroneous idea of the character of the language. 
It is probable, however, that Dr. Geiger will abandon the use 
of Hebrew type, and perhaps use the original Pahlavi character, if 
he should hereafter continue his Pahlavi version of the Vendi- 
dad, of which this first chapter was intended merely as a specimen. 

^ Etudes iraniennes, par James Dar- ® Die Peldeviversion des ersten Cajii- 
mesteter ; dtudes sur la grammaire tds des Vevdlddd herausgegeben, 
historique de la langue persane, nebst dem Versuch einer ersten 
melanges iraniens, et traductions Uebersetzung und Erklarung, von 
indigenes du Khorda Avesta : Paris, Dr. Wilhelm Geiger : Erlangen, 
a883. 1877, 
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In liis “ Aogemadaecb^ ^ lie has published, for the first time, 
a short P^and- Sanskrit text commencing with that Avesta word, 
together with a German translation, commentary, and glossary. 
This text also occurs in Pahlavi (see pp. 99, 100), and seems to 
be a kind of meditation on death and the state of the soul after 
death. Like the Nirangistin, it is interspersed with many Avesta 
passages, which constitute, more or less completely, the original 
text ; but these have been translated and amplified by the Pahlavi 
commentator in the usual manner of an Avesta-Pahlavi text. 
There can be little doubt that we have here a fragment of one 
of the lost Nasks, which has not yet been identified. 

Dr. Geiger has also published a very complete German “ Hand- 
book of the Avesta Language,” containing a grammar, selections 
for reading, and the necessary glossary. 2 But his most com- 
prehensive work is a German account of the “ Civilisation of 
Eastern Iran in Ancient Times.” ^ In this book he has not 
only detailed all the allusions to manners and customs, laws and 
superstitions, which occur in the Avesta, but has also minutely 
investigated the probable geography of all the places mentioned 
therein. This investigation carefully avoids the common error 
of confusing the later geographical statements of the Bundahish 
with the earlier ones of the Avesta, and shows how little alter- 
ation is required in the hypotheses of earlier scholars in order to 
bring them up to the present state of our knowledge on the subject. 

Professor H. Hubschmann, who had formerly written several 
essays on particular portions of the Avesta, has now turned his 
attention chiefly to the Armenian language. But, under the 
title of “ Iranian Studies,” ^ he has published an important 
German essay on the Avesta alphabet, with some remarks on 
the alphabetical systems of other Iranian languages. As it is 
utterly impossible to ascertain the exact pronunciation of any 
living language a few centuries ago, it is useless to attempt any 

^ Aogemada^cd ein Pdrsentractat Glossar ; von Dr. Wilhelm Geiger : 
in Pazend, Altbaktrisch und Sans- Erlangen, 1879. 
krit, herausgegeben, iibersetzt, erk- Odtrdnische Kultur im Altei'tumj 
lart und mit Glossar versehen, von von Wilhelm Geiger ; mit einer 
Dr. Wilhelm Geiger : Erlangen, Uebersichts-Karte von Ostirdn : 
1878. Erlangen, 1882. 

Handlmch dec Awesta^'ache ; ^ Iranische StudLen (Zeitschrift 

Grammatik, Chrestomathie und fur vergleichende Sprachforschung, 

xxiv. pp. 323>4IS). 
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great precision in expressing the sounds of a language that has 
been dead for a millennium. Professor Hiibschmann has, there- 
fore, been satisfied with ascertaining the general character of the 
sound of each letter, and pointing out its proper place in the 
alphabetical system. His researches will have to be carefully con- 
sidered by any one who wishes to improve the usual systems 
of transliteration j but his own mode of transcription is more 
scientific than practical, being too much burdened with Greek 
letters and diacritical marks. 

Among these younger scholars. Professor K. Geldner is one 
of the chief representatives of the school which trusts to etymo- 
logy and its own ingenuity, rather than accept the teachings of 
tradition, in studying the meaning of the Avesta. In his Ger- 
man work “On the Metre of the Later Avesta,” ^ he has exercised 
much ingenuity and perseverance in discovering metrical pas- 
sages, not only wliere they undoubtedly exist, but also where their 
existence may reasonably be doubted. He shows that many 
passages can be made truly metrical either by the omission of 
certain words, which may be considered as mere glosses, or by 
some slight alteration of words or syllables. So that strict 
attention to metre may become a valuable means of amending 
the text. To a considerable extent his conclusions are certainly 
correct, but unless his method be used with extreme caution, it 
may easily convert the most prosaic passage into modern verse, 
which it would be folly to attribute to the ancient writer. 

In his “ Studies on the Avesta” - he gives many specimens of 
his etymological powers, which are of a very high order ; but, 
after all, Sanskrit is not our only source of knowledge for deter- 
mining the meaning of Avesta words. We have the remnants 
of old tradition, diluted with mediseval commentary, in the 
Pahlavi versions, which, however forbidding in appearance, are 
apt, like other rugged friends, to rise in our estimation as we 
become better acquainted with them. It is this tradition that 
Professor Geldner should carefully study before he proceeds to 
carry out his scheme of an improved Avesta lexicon, of the 

^ f 7 e 5 cr die MetnJc dea jiingeren ^ Studien zum Aveata^ von Karl 
Aveataj nebst Uebersetzung ausge- Geldner: Strassburg, 1882. 
wahlter Abschnitte, von Karl Geld- 
ner ; Tubingen, 1877. 
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preliminary investigations for which these studies were intended 
as a specimen. 

He is now actively engaged in the preparation of a new 
edition of Westergaard^s “A vesta Texts;*’ and as, through the 
hearty co-operation of the owners of manuscripts in India, he 
will be able to consult all the best sources of information known 
to exist, it may be presumed that his edition of the Texts will 
contain all that can be expected, until some other family of 
manuscripts is discovered in Persia. 

An American clergyman, the Kev. L. H. Mills, has been 
studying the Gathas for several years, and has carefully con- 
sidered the writings and opinions of all scholars who have 
examined these ancient hymns. The result of his studies and 
inquiries is in the press, and will include the Avesta, Pahlavi, 
Sanskrit, and Persian versions of the hymns, with English trans- 
lations of the first three. 

The study of the Avesta has also been taken up in Italy, 
where Professor Pizzi has published the “ Tishtar Yasht,** with 
an Italian translation.^ 

Among the European contributions to the study of Pahlavi 
may be mentioned the German translation of the Karnamak-1 
Artakhshir-i Papakfin, by Professor Noeldekb, who has also 
done much to illustrate the period of the Pahlavi writings by 
his German History of the Persians and Arabs in the Time of 
the Sasanians,*’ translated from the Arabic of Tabari. ^ While 
Dr. Andreas has done good service to Pahlavi students by his 
edition of the Pahlavi Mainyo-i Khard, published in facsimile 
from the only manuscript of the original Pahlavi text known in 
Europe.^ And Dr. West has made several Pahlavi works acces- 
sible to English readers by his translations of the Bundahish, 

1 Tishtar- Yasht ; I’inno a Tistrya gen und Ergiinzungen versehen, von 
neir Avesta ; testo zendo con tra- Th. Noldeke : Leyden, 1879. 
duzione e cominento ; saggio del * The Book of the Mainyt-i-Khard^ 
Dott. Prof. J. Pizzi (estratto dalle also an old fragment of the Bunde- 
Memorie della Reale Accademia hesh^ both in the original Pahlavi ; 
delle Scienze di Torino, serie ii., being a facsimile of a manuscript 
tom. XXXV.) ; Torino, 1882. brought from Persia by the late Pro- 

^ Geschkihte der Perser und Ardber fessor Westergaard, and now pre- 
zur Zeit der Basaniden, aus der ara- served in the University Library 
bischenChronikdes Tabari iibersetzt of Copenhagen; edited by Frederic 
und mit ausfuhrlichen Erliiuterun- Charles Andreas ; Kiel, 1882. 
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Baliman Yasht, Sb^yast - 111 - sb^yast, DMistdn-i Dinik, and 
Epistles of M^n^shcbibar, published in the series of Sacred 
Books of the East ” (vols. v. and xviii.) 

Page 58. — The probable meaning of the Pahlavi word veMjahik 
or rather veli-%chaldlcy is for anything good, auspicious.” 

Page 60, — Two more volumes of Dastur Peshotariji’s Dinkard 
have been published. The slow progress of this work appears 
to be due to no want of energy on the part of the editor, but to 
the pecuniary delays and difficulties that usually beset the publi- 
cation of a long series of volumes by subscription. 

Arrangements have been made for the early publication of the 
P^and, Sanskrit, and Pahlavi texts of the Shikand-gumani,with a 
vocabulary, under the joint-editorship of Dastur Hoshangji and 
Dr. West. 

Page 61. — Dastur Jamaspji has published three volumes of his 
Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English Dictionary, in which he explains 
the meaning of more than 7000 words, but has advanced only 
as far as atrar, following the order of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
His collection includes both actual words and copyists’ errors, 
with their traditional readings and the meanings he attaches to 
them. So far he has discovered about twenty times as many 
words as have been previously glossarised, but this excess will 
probably diminish as the work proceeds. The meanings have 
evidently been carefully considered, but no one acquainted with 
the uncertainties of Pahlavi readings will expect any great accu- 
racy in determining the meaning of unusual words until all the 
texts containing them have been satisfactorily translated. 

Page 85. — The word hXzvdruhy or, more correctly, adzvdrish, 
is a variant of zuvdrish, being old or worn out,” an abstract 
noun derived from the verb zuvdrldan, Darmesteter prefers 
tracing it directly to Av. zhar, “to be crooked, distorted, or 
perverted,” or to the allied form zavvara^ borrowed by the Arabs 
in the sense of “ he altered or corrupted ” a text, with the idea 
that hdzvdrish means “ a disguised mode of writing.” But we 
have no reason to suppose that hdzvdrish was adopted for the 
purpose of concealment, as it was used in all Persian writing of 
Sasanian times. It would be better described as the use of obso- 
lete words in writing, and the word zuvdrishy whether it means 
“ decay ” or “ antiquity,” would express this idea sufficiently welL 
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Page 87, note i. — It seems most probable that the common 
Hiizvarish termination -man is merely an altered mode of writing 
the single Sasanian letter whose pronunciation is uncertain. 
Professor Levy has suggested that it is the Semitic /^, which has 
no other representative separate from hh in the Sasanian alpha- 
bet ; but, if it were A, why was it not used in havtiit, yelivU)!, 
and the prefix of Hiphil verbs ? and why was it used as an equi- 
valent of the Chaldee emphatic termination -d ? 

Page 98. — Transcripts of the Pahlavi translations of the 
KhdrshM, Mdli^ nndiSrosh Mdokht yashtSy and of the Khdrshed 
nydyish have been published by Darmesteter in his Etudes 
iraniennes. 

Page 99. — An independent manuscript of the Ntrangistdii, 
brought from Persia a few years ago, and said to be more com- 
plete and accurate than those previously in India, is now in the 
possession of Mr. Tehmuras Dinshawji Anklesaria of Bombay. 

Page 100. — Transcripts of the Pazand and Sanskrit version of 
the Aogemadaecha,, with its Avesta passages, have been published, 
with a German translation, by Dr. Geiger, as mentioned above 
(p. XXX vii). 

Page 102. — An independent copy of about one-fifth of the 
Dtnkard has been recently discovered in a manuscript brought 
from Persia by the late Professor Westergaard in 1843, and now in 
the University Library at Copenhagen. This manuscript con- 
tains four chapters of the third book, the whole of the fifth, nearly 
all the sixth, and about three-tenths of the ninth book. The 
copy of the sixth book is dated ninety-live years earlier than the 
iiianuscript in Bombay, and is decidedly more correct. 

It appears from a manuscript of the Dddistdnrl-DuitJc, brought 
from Persia by the late Professor Westergaard in 1843, 
in the University Library at Copenhagen, that the correct date 
given by its author in one of his Epistles is a.y. 250 (a.d. 881). 
An English translation of this work, and also of the Epistles of 
Mdnuslichihar (which are found in the same manuscripts), has 
been published in the eighteenth volume of the Sacred Books 
of the East ; and a portion of the Selections of Zdd-sparam 
has likewise been translated from these manuscripts and pub- 
lished in the fifth volume of the same series. 

Page 105. — An English translation of the has been 
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published in the fifth volume of the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East.” 
But it is now known that the Bundahish contained in the 
Indian manuscripts is only a collection of extracts from a larger 
work of about 30,000 words, of which two complete manuscripts, 
* brought from Persia, are now in the possession of Mr. Tehmuras 
Dinshawji Anklesaria of Bombay. A fragment of the last 
chapter of this larger Bundahish has also been found in the 
manuscript of Westergaard, containing the Dinkard at Copen- 
hagen, and has been published in facsimile by Dr. Andreas in 
his edition of the Pahlavi Minok-i Khirad. 

Rage 106. — The original Pahlavi text of the Mlnok-% Khirad^ 
as contained in Westergaard’s manuscript, has been published in 
facsimile by Dr. Andreas, as mentioned above (p. xxxix). And 
a more complete manuscript of the same text has been recently 
brought from Persia to Bombay, and is now in the possession of 
Mr. Tehmuras Dinshawji Anklesaria. These two manuscripts 
are the only copies of the original Pahlavi text yet known. 
They confirm the general opinion of the substantial accuracy of 
Neryosangh^s Pazand-Sanskrit version ; while, at the same time, 
they show that he occasionally misunderstood the Pahlavi text, 
or altered it to make it more intelligible. He has also omitted 
two or three short passages containing names which he could 
not identify. 

An English translation of the Shdyast-ld-shdyast has been pub- 
lished in the fifth volume of the “ Sacred Books of the East.” 

Page 107. — It appears from the English translation of the 
Balman yasht, in the fifth volume of the “ Sacred Books of the 
East,” that it does not mention the Mfisalmans by name, although 
many of the details evidently refer to the devastations committed 
by them, as well as by the Turanians and Christians. Another 
copy of the Pahlavi text has been discovered in the manuscript 
of Westergaard containing the Dinkard at Copenhagen, but this 
copy is neither so old nor so correct as the one previously known 
to exist in the same library. 

Page 1 1 1 . — A German translation of the Kdnidmalc 4 
ArtakJishtr 4 Pdpakdn has been published by Professor Noldeke, 
as mentioned above (p. xxxix). 

Page 112. — An English translation of the Mddigdn 4 haft 
ameshdspend has been published in the fifth volume of the 
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** Sacred Books of the East,” as part of the appendix to the 
Sb ay ast-hirsh^y ast. 

Rage 113. — The supposed Pahlavi version of the Sad-da7% or 
Sad’dar Bundahuh, has been examined and found to be merely 
a portion of the Sb%ast-la-ahS,yast. It is doubtful whether the 
name of the Sad-dar Bundahish (which is a Persian work distinct 
from the Sad-dar) is correctly read. It is frequently quoted in 
the Persian Rivayats, but the name is there written in three 
different modes, which can be reconciled only by reading Sad- 
darband-i Jmsh. 

To the Pahlavi texts already detailed must be added a frag- 
ment of an old manuscript obtained by Mr. Tehmuras Dinshawji 
Anklesaria from Persia a few years ago, and now in his library. 
This fragment consists of twenty large folios, containing about 
8600 words, and is incomplete at both ends, its first folio being 
numbered 74. It appears to be part of a very full treatise on 
the laws of property, somewhat analogous to one portion of the 
Hhsp^ram Nask, as stated in the Dinkard, and it contains many 
quotations of the opinions of the old commentators whose names 
occur in the Pahlavi Vendidad; several of the later Sasaniau 
kings are also mentioned. As Yffd^n-Yim is one of the com- 
mentators whose opinions are cited, this work is probably not 
older than the Dadistan-i Dinik, which was written by the sou 
of a high-priest of that name. 

One of the manuscripts of the larger Bundahish, belonging to 
Mr. Tehmuras (see p. xlii), also contains about 270 questions 
and answers on miscellaneous subjects, ascribed to H^mM-i 
Ashavahisht^n, who was probably the father of the last reviser 
of the Dinkard. As the extent of these questions and answers 
is three-fourths of that occupied by the larger Bundahish, they 
must contain about 22,000 words. 

Of the total extent of Pahlavi literature now known to be 
extant, which may be estimated as consisting of about 569,000 
words, the texts which have been edited do not amount to more 
than 182,000 words. The texts translated into English contain 
about 158,000 words, and the German translations include about 
7600 words of further texts. 

Regarding the age of the Pahlavi books in their present form, 
some definite information has been recently obtained. The third 
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Epistle of MdnUslicldhar is dated a.y. 250 (a.d. 881), so that 
his other work, the Dddistdn 4 Dintlc, and the Selections of Zdd- 
sparam^ who was his brother, must have been also written about 
the latter half of the ninth century. It also appears from Bund, 
xxxiii. 10, II, that the writer of that chapter, which forms part 
of the larger Bundahish, was a contemporary of Z^d-sparam and 
also of Atiir-pM, son of Heniid, who is mentioned in the 
Dinkard as the last reviser of that extensive work. With this 
information we may safely refer the latest recensions of both 
the Bundahish and Dinkard to the latter half of the ninth 
century, although some copyist of the last chapter of the Bunda- 
hish has added his own date, A.Y. 527 (a.d. 1158), to that 
chapter. We are further told by Manhshchihar (Ep. I. iv. 15, 
17), that Nishahpuhar, the mobad of mobads, was a councillor 
of King Khhsro, son of Kavad, surnamed Anoshirvdn (a.d. 531- 
579). Now Nishahphhar is the name of a commentator often 
quoted in the Pahlavi Vendidad and Nirangistdn, and in the 
Ardd-Virdf ndmak it is said to have been a title of Arda-Viraf ; 
we are, therefore, justified in ascribing the latest recensions of 
these three works to some period after the sixth century, but before 
the ninth, when the first two were quoted by M^nfishchihar. 

The oldest Pahlavi manuscript that has been discovered con- 
sists of several fragments of papyrus found five or six years ago 
in the Fayfim district in Egypt. On these fragments many 
Pahlavi words are distinctly legible in writing of the eighth 
century, but the sentences are too fragmentary to admit of 
complete decipherment. 

Page 121. — As the connection of Av. vi with Pahl. avt 
(written api) is liable to dispute, the word avhak, “ pure,” may 
be quoted as one in which it is quite certain that the Avesta v 
has taken the form of p in Pahlavi. 

Page 174. — Chapters xix-xxi. of the later Yasna are called 
the Bakdm in some manuscripts, and, as the first three fargards 
of the Bako Nask are said (in the Dinkard) to have treated of 
the same subjects, it is probable that these chapters were taken 
from that Nask. 

Page 2 1 7. — The star Vanant is called the southern leader of 
the stars in the Bundahish, and, as such, may be best identified 
with Fomalhaut. 
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Page 272. — It should be borne in mind by those who are 
opposed to the author^s views as to an ancient schism between 
primitive Zoroastrianism and primitive Brahmanism, that he is 
here collecting all the facts that tend to uphold his hypothesis, 
but he does not mean to assert that all these facts are of equal 
value. It is quite possible to explain away some of these facts 
as accidental coincidences without sensibly weakening the argu- 
ment based upon other facts that are more refractory. Thus we 
know too little about the personal history of the Zoroastrian 
demons Indra, Sdurva, and Ndonhaithya to enable us to judge 
whether the resemblance of their names to those of the Brah- 
manical sacred beings, Indra, Sharva, and Ndsatya, be more 
than an accidental coincidence. But if these coincidences be 
accidental, that fact does not weaken the argument based upon 
the words a/mm and daha being used by the Zoroastrians in an 
opposite sense to the asura and deva of the Brahmans, and upon 
the change that took place in the meaning of asura in the later 
Vedic period. The question is whether these developments of 
meaning in opposite directions can be better explained by any 
other hypothesis than that adopted by the author, and by one 
that is more consistent with all the facts of the case. 

Page 296. — According to the genealogy of Zarathushtra, pre- 
served in the Bundahish, Dinkard, and other Pahlavi books, 
llacchadaspa was his great-great-grandfather. 

Page 298. — With reference to the lineage of Ylshidspa^ it 
should be observed that Aurvadaspa, his father, w^as not a son, 
but a cousin, of his own predecessor, Kava Husrava. According 
to Bund. xxxi. 28, the genealogy of Vtshtdspa was as follows : — 
Kai-Kavad [Kavi Kavdta), Kai-Apiveh {Kavi Aipi-vanghu)^ 
Kai-Pisin {Kavi Pisanangh)^ Mdnhsh, Ahz^v, Loharasp i^Aurvad- 
aspa), Vishtasp. But this family lineage is quite as different 
from that of Darius Hystaspes as the succession of kings’ names 
given in the text. 

Page 299. — The author has mentioned (pp. 15, 136, 264) 
other dates that might be suggested for Zarathushtra on various 
grounds, and according to various modes of calculation. But in 
his introduction to the Zand-Pahlavi Glossary he was inclined 
to adopt the date ( b . c . 610) mentioned in p. 15, and to this 
opinion he seems to have subsequently adhered. This opinion, 
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however, depends entirely upon certain statements of Parsi and 
Mohammedan writers, and these are evidently based upon the 
identification of Visht^pa with the progenitor of Darius, which 
has been shown to be exceedingly doubtful. The Bundahish, 
which evidently adopts this view, makes the interval between 
the beginning of the reign of Vishtaspa and that of Alexander a 
period of 288 years, which corresponds very well with the 280 
years mentioned by Masudi (see p. 15). But the chronological 
chapter of the Bundahish is a comparatively modern addition to 
that work, being specially headed by the words madam shnat 
mar-% Tdzthdn, 011 the year-reckoning of the Arabs,” and can- 
not, therefore, be quoted as an independent authority of ancient 
date on this subject. 

It is also necessary to observe that the language in which 
Zarathushtra and his early successors composed their Gathas 
is closely allied to the Vedic Sanskrit. If, therefore, we place 
Zarathushtra in the seventh century B.a, we must be prepared 
to assign nearly the same date to the Vedas. 

Page 317. — Darmesteter translates the reply of Ahuramazda 
ill Vend. iii. ii as follows : — “It is the place whereon the wdfe 
and children of one of the faithful, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! 
are driven along the way of captivity, the dry, the dusty way, 
and lift up a voice of wailing.” And Geiger takes the same 
view of the passage in his Ostiranische Kultur, p. 190. 

Page 322, note i. — The term gokard-homand means “ brim- 
stoned,” and saokentavaittm means “ provided with burning 
matter, or ignitible.” From the latter word comes Pers. saugand^ 
“ an oath,” which is always said to be “ eaten ” when it is ad- 
ministered, because it formerly meant swallowing the prepared 
water as an ordeal. 

P<^ 9 ^ 33 S* — The term vohumand^ here translated “good- 
minded man,” is also applied to his clothing, as Darmesteter has 
observed ; and in Vend. xix. 20-25 appears sometimes to 
mean the one, and sometimes the other. The sadarah, or sacred 
shirt, is called the vohUmandtk mstarg, “ garment of Vohfiman,” 
in the Didistin-l Dinik, xxxix. 19, xlviii. 9, because “it is 
needful (to be) perfectly pure white (and) single, which one fold 
is because Vohfiman also is thus the one creature who (was) 
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first, and afterwards from him the garment which is innermost 
and concealed is called in revelation ” (Dd. xl. 2). 

Page 346, note 3. — The Pahlavi equivalent of Av. Jchraozh- 
dishthig should be read sdkhto-sago-mhilfty “ bard-stone-covered ; ” 
referring to the old idea that the sky is formed of ruby-coloured 
adamant, so as to be indestructible by wear. In the Pahlavi 
translations sag is usually written for sang^ “ stoiie.’^ 

Page 366, § 4 (9). — Better thus : “ he uses the goad of 
reckoning so that one groans at it [some say that one atones].’^ 
The word mar may be either a miscreant ” or “ the account ” of 
sin to be rendered. 

Page 372, § 30 (70). — The name of the druj is not Khuduk, 
^Misgrace,” but Auduk (Av. Uda), a demon who is described in 
Bund, xxviii. 19, as endeavouring to make men speak at those times 
when they have taken a prayer inwardly and ought to be silent. 
By speaking at such times they are supposed to break the spell 
produced by the prayer, lose its protection, and commit a serious 
sin. 

Page 374, § 44 (98a). — It is better to speak of the ^‘origin” 
(instead of the “ beginning ”) of a Tana])iihar sin. The sin is 
supposed to take root in the sinner, and can be eradicated only 
by a proportional amount of good works. 

Page 377, § 62 (124a). — Better thus : “and it is no matter 
to her.” 

Page 378, § 69 (137). — Better thus : “ he should slaughter a 
thousand young (cattle).” The last five notes have been sug- 
gested by Darmesteter’s criticism of the second edition. 

Page 381, § 5 (18). — The name of the water is better read 
Kydnsdi or KydnsHi, It is the brackish lake and swamp now 
called HS-mlln, “ the desert,” or Zarah, “ the sea,” which formerly 
contained fresher water than it does now. 

Page 385, § 23 (77). — The vohdmand vistarg is the sacred 
shirt (see the remarks above, regarding p. 335) ; and “ the good- 
minded one ” (vohdman) of § (78) is probably the same. We 
ought also to read “ so that those divinely-produced stars shall 
illumine (it) ; ” as rds/ianinSm is no doubt a miswriting of 
idshantnd, there being very little difference between d and em 
in many manuscripts. 
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Page 388, § 31 (102a). — Better thus: ‘‘where he performs 
the duty of controlling those acting as household attendants 
{khavag 4 -mdn~Icardno)T In the Dadist&n-t Dinlk, xxxi. 5, we 
are told that Vohftman makes the righteous souls household 
attendants of Aflbarmazd. 

E. W. WEST. 

October 1883 . 
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HISTORY OF THE RESEARCHES INTO THE 
SACRED WRITINGS AND RELIGION 
OF THE PARSIS. 


I. — THE REPOliTS OF THE GKEKKS, ROMANS, ARMENIANS, AND 
MOHAMMEDANS. 

In this Essay it is intended to give a brief outline of the 
gradual acquaintance of the Western nations with tlie 
Zoroastrian religion (now professed only by the small 
Parsi community in India, and by a very insignificant 
number which remain in their ancient fatherland in 
Persia), and to trace the liistory of the scientific researches 
of Europeans into the original records of this ancient 
creed, where the true doctrine of the great Zoroaster and 
his successors, buried for thousands of years, is to be 
found. 

To the whole ancient world Zoroaster’s lore was best 
known by the name of the doctrine of the Magi, whicli 
denomination was commonly applied to the priests of 
India, Persia, and Babylonia. 

The earliest mention of them is made by the Prophet 
Jeremiah (xxxix. 3), who enumerated among the retinue 
of King Nebuchadnezzar at his entry into Jerusalem, the 
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" Chief of the Magi ” {rob mag in Hebrew), from which 
statement we may distinctly gather, that the Magi exer- 
cised a great influence at the court of Babylonia 600 
years B.c. They were, however, foreigners, and are not to 
be confounded with the indigenous priests. In the Old 
Testament no account of their religion is given, and only 
once (Ezekiel viii. 16, 17) it is hinted at.l The Persians, 
however, whose priests the Magi appear to have been, are 
never spoken of as adherents to idolatry; and the Persian 
kings, especially Cyrus (called Koresli in Hebrew, Kurush 
in the cuneiform inscriptions), favoured the Jews. In 
Isaiah this great king is called “ the anointed {mmliialcli 
in Hebrew) of the Lord*’ (xlv. i), ‘‘the shepherd who 
carries out the Lord’s decrees” (xliv. 28); he is the 
“ eagle 2 called from the orient, the man appointed by the 
Lord’s counsel” (xlvi. ii); he is “strengthened by the 
Lord to subdue the heathens” (xlv. i).^ Erom these high 
terms, in which ILing Cyrus, who j)rolessed the religion of 
the Magi, is spoken of, we are entitled to infer that this 
religion was not so diametrically opposed to the Mosaic as 
the other ancient religions were ; that Cyrus, at all events, 
was no idol- worshipper ; a supposition we shall find con- 
firmed by Herodotus, and by the sacred books of the 
Parsis themselves. The Zoroastrian religion exhibits even 
a very close affinity to, or rather identity with, several 
important doctrines of the Mosaic religion and Chris- 
tianity, such as the personality and attributes of the devil, 


1 The religious custom aUuded to 
ill Ezekiel undoubtedly refers to the 
religion of the Magi. The xu’ophet 
complains that some of the Jews 
worship the sun, holding towards 
their face certain twigs. Exactly the 
same custom of holding a bundle of 
twigs in the hands is reported by 
Strabo (xv. 3, 14), as being observed 
by the Magi when engaged in prayer. 
It is the so-called Barsom (Beresma 
in the Avesta), stiU used by the Parsi 
priests when engaged in worship. 


® In jEschylus's celebrated play 
“ The Persians ” the eagle is the sym- 
bol of the Persian empire (verses 
205-10). The eagle was, as Xeno- 
phon reports (Cyropoedia, vii. i, 2), 
the ensign of the ancient Pe^ians. 

^^The Hebrew word goyim (liter- 
ally “ iieople ”), used in the plural, 
as it is here, denotes the heathenish 
nations, the idol - worshippers, in 
their strictest opposition to the Is- 
raelites. 
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and the resurrection of the dead, which are both ascribed 
to the religion of the Magi, and are really to be found in 
the present scriptures of the Parsis. It is not ascertained 
whether these doctrines were borrowed by the Parsis from 
the Jews, or by the Jews from the Parsis ; very likely 
neither is the case, and in both these religions they seem 
to have sprung up independently. In the Zend-Avesta we 
meet with only two words l wdiich can be traced to tlie 
Semitic languages, neither of them referring to religious 
subjects. In the later books of the Old Testament we find 
several Persian words and many names, but they have 
nothing to do with religion. The most famous of these 
Persian w’ords in the Old Testament, now spread over tlie 
whole civilised world, is the word “paradise,” wliieh means 
originally a park, a beautiful garden fenced in. ^ 

The name Magi occurs even in the New Testament. In 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew (ii. i), the Magi 
(Oreek magoi, translated in tlie English Pible by “ wise 
men”) came from the East to Jerusalem, to worship the 
new-born child Jesus at r>ethle]iem. That these Magi 
were priests of the Zoroastrian religion, we know from 
Greek writers. 

The earliest account of the religion of the Magi among 
the Greeks is to be found in Hekodotus, the father of 
history (b.c. 450). In his first book (chap, cxxxi., cxxxii.) 
we read the following report on the Persian religion : — 

' I know that the Persians observe these customs. It 
^ is not customary among them to have idols made, temples 

^ These are tanUra, “an oven;” pairi - da^ za. (in the Zend-Avesta), 
and “ a mountain,” found only circumvalhition or enclosure;*’ ni 

in the name Hard hcrezaiti^ “high Hebrew we find it in tlie form par- 
mountain,” considered to be the chief des ; in Greek as paradeisos, Pairi 
of all mountains; preserved now-a- is pert in Greek; daha corresponds 
days in the name Alhorz. Tanilra\% to delta in Sanskrit— t.c., enchisure, 
evidently the same with the Hebrew generally applied to tlie body. Of 
tanilr (Gen. xv. 17; Isa. xxxi. 9), the same root is the English thick 
“an oven or furnace ;” 7ta7*a is iden- (very likely identical with S. digdha, 
tical with ^ar in Hebrew, “a moun- past participle of the root dih, “to 
tain.” besmear, pollute,” in a more oompre- 

* The original form of the word is liensive sense “to surround.” 
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‘ built, and altars erected ; they even upbraid with folly 
‘ those who do so. I can account for that, only from their 
‘ not believing that the gods are like men, as the Hellenes 
‘ do. They are accustomed to offer sacrifices to Zeus on the 
' summits of mountains ; they call the whole celestial circle 
‘ Zeus. They offer sacrifices to the sun, moon, earth, fire, 
‘ water, and winds, these elements originally being the only 

* objects of worship ; but they accepted from the Assyrians 

* and Arabs the worship of Aphrodite, the Queen of 
‘ Heaven, whom the Assyrians call Mylitta, the Arabs 
' Alitta, the Persians Mitra.’ 1 

‘ The Persians offer sacrifices to the aforesaid gods in 
‘ the following manner. They neither erect altars nor 
‘ kindle fires when they are about to offer a sacrifice ; they 
‘ neither use libations, nor flutes, nor wreaths, nor bai‘ley ; 
‘ but when any one is willing to offer a sacrifice, he then 
' carries the sacrificial beast to a pure spot, and after 
‘ having twined round his turban a great many wreaths of 
' myrtle, in preference to any other leaf, he invokes the 
‘ deity. The sacrificer ought not to pray only for Ms own 
' prosperity; he must also pray for the welfare of all the 
‘ Persians, and for the king, because he is included among 
‘ them. When he has cut the animal into pieces, he then 
‘ boils its flesh, spreads the softest grass he can get, espe- 
‘ cially preferring clover, and places the pieces of flesh on 
‘ it. After having made this arrangement, one of the Magi 
‘ who is present sings a theogony,- as they call the incan- 


1 Here Herodotus has committed a 
mistake ; not as to the matter, but 
as to the name. The Persians, in 
later times, worshipped a great fe- 
male deity, who might be compared 
with the Mylitta of the Babylonians 
(the Ashtaroth or Astarte of the Old 
Testament), but she was called Ana- 
HITA (in the Zend-Avesta and cunei- 
form inscriptions), and was known to 
the Arab and Greek writers by the 
name of Anaitis. She represented 
the beneficial influence of water. 


Mitra is the well-known sun-god of 
the Persians and a male deity. 

® Herodotus, who exhibits through- 
out the whole report an intimate 
knowledge of the Persian sacrifices, 
means by theogony here, those sec- 
tions of the sacred books which are 
called Yashts or invocations, con- 
taining the praises of all the feats 
achieved by the deity in whose honor 
the sacrifice is to bo offered. See the 
third Essay. 
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‘ tation (which is used); without one of tlie Magi no 
' sacrifice can be offered. After waiting a short time, the 
‘ sacrificer takes off the pieces of flesh, and uses them as 
‘ he likes.’ i 

In the 138th chapter of the same book, the father of 
history says : ‘ Lying is regarded as the most discreditable 
* thing by them ; next to it is the incurring of debt, 

" chiefly for this reason, that the debtor is often compelled 
‘ to tell lies. If any one of the inhabitants of a town be 
‘ affected with leprosy, or white spots (another kind of 
‘ leprosy), he cannot enter the town, nor have any inter- 
‘ course with the other Persians; they believe him to have 
‘ that disease in consequence of having sinned in one way 
‘ or other against the sun.2 All foreigners affected with 
‘ these diseases are driven out of the country; for the same 
‘ reason many expel even white pigeons. They neither 
‘ make water, nor spit, nor wash their hands, in a river ; 

‘ nor will they allow any one else to do so ; for they pay a 
' high reverence to rivers.’ 

In another passage (iii. 16) Herodotus reports that the ■ 
Persians believe Fire to be a god; wherefore Cambyses 
committed a great sin, as he says, in burning the corpse 
of King Amasis. 

The chief Greek writers on the manners and religion 
of the Persians were Ktesias (b.c. 400), the well-known 
physician to King Artaxerxes II., Deinoi;? (b.c. 350), who 
is looked upon as a great authority in Persian matters by 
Cornelius Kepos (in the life of Konon), Theopombos of 
Chios (b.c. 300), and Heemippos, the philosopher of 
Smyrna (b.c. 250). The books of all these writers being 
lost, save some fragments preserved by later authors, such 


^ This custom is still maintained be used by him ; but it is never 

by the Parsis. The flesh (or any thrown into the fire, 

other sacrifice) to be offered is first - The name given to sinners against 
consecrated by the priest, then for a the sun is mithr^-drukhshy t.c., one 
short time left near the fire, and who has belied Mithra (the sun), 

finally taken off by the sacrificer, to Such diseases M'ere believed to be the 

consequence of lying. 
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as Plutarch, Diogenes of Laerte, and Puny, we cannot 
judge how far they were acquainted with the religion of 
the Magi The two chief sources whence the Greeks and 
Eomans derived information about the religion of the 
Magi were Theopompos’s eighth book of the history of 
King Philip of Macedonia, which was entitled " On Mira- 
culous Things,'* and specially treated of the doctrine of 
the Magi; and Hermippos, who wrote a separate book 
On the Magi" We are left without information whether 
or not Theopompos derived his statements on the lore of 
the Magi from his intercourse with the Persian priests 
themselves ; but Hermippos, who composed, besides his 
work on the Zoroastrian doctrine, biographies of lawgivers, 
the seven sages of Greece, &c., is reported by Pliny (His- 
toria Naturalis, xxx. 2) to have made very laborious 
investigations in all the Zoroastrian books, which were 
said to comprise two millions of verses, and to have stated 
the contents of each book separately. He therefore really 
seems to have had some knowledge of the sacred language 
and texts of the Magi, for which reason the loss of his 
work is greatly to be regretted. 

It is not intended to produce all the reports on the 
Zoroastrian religion and customs to be met with in the 
ancient writers, but only to point out some of the most 
important. 

According to Diogenes of Laerte (Pro-oemium, chap, vi.), 
Eudoxos and Aristotle stated that in the doctrine of the 
Magi there were two powers opposed to each other, one 
representing the good god, called Zeus and Oromasdes 
(Ahuramazda, Hormazd), and the other representing the 
devil, whose name was Hades and Areimanios (Angro- 
mainyush, Ahriman). Of this chief doctrine of the Magi 
Theopompos had given a further illustration. According 
to Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride) and Diogenes of Laerte 
(Pro-cemium, chap, ix.), he reported that Oromasdes ruled 
for three thousand years alone, and Areimanios for three 
tliousand more. After this period of six thousand years 
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had elapsed they began to wage war against each other, 
one attempting to destroy the other ; hut finally (he says) 
Areimanios is to perish, mankind is to enjoy a blessed 
state of life ; men will neither be any more in need of food, 
nor will they cast shadows ; the dead are to rise again, 
men will he immortal, and everytliing is to exist in conse- 
quence of their prayers. 

A brief but full account of Zoroaster’s doctrine is to be 
found in Plutarch’s book “ On Isis and Osiris (chap, xlvi., 
xlvii.), which being in detail, seems to have been borrowed 
from a writer who was actually acquainted with the origi- 
nal texts. The philosopher Hermippos, abovementioned, 
being the only scholar of antiquity who can be supposed, 
with sufficient reason, to have had a real knowledge of the 
sacred language of the Zend-Avesta, we may regard him 
as the author of Plutarch’s statements. These are as 
follows : — 

‘ Oromasdes sprang out of the purest light ; among all 
' things perceived by the senses that element most re- 
‘ sembles him ; Areimanios sprang out of darkness, and is 
‘ therefore of the same nature with it. Oromasdes, who 
* resides as far beyond the sun as the sun is far from the 
‘ earth, created six gods (the six Ameslias'pcntas, now 
' Amshaspends, the archangels '’) ; the god of benevo- 
‘ lence {Vohu-mano, ‘‘good-mind,” now called Bahman)', 
‘ the god of truth [Ablia vahishta, or Ardibahislit) \ the 
‘ god of order {Khsliatlira vairya, or Shahrivar) ; the god 
‘ of wisdom {Amaiti, or isfendarmad) ; and the god of 
‘ wealth and delight in beauty {Haurvatdt and Ameretdt, 
‘ or Klwrddd and Amerddd). But to counterbalance him, 

‘ Areimanios created an equal number of gods couiiteract- 
‘ ing those of Oromasdes. Then Oromasdes decorated 
‘ heaven with stars, and placed the star Sirius {Tishtrya, 

‘ or Tishtar) at their head as a guardian. Afterwards he 
‘ created twenty-four other gods,l and set them in an egg ; 

^ This statement seems at the first may easily explain it from the Avesta 
glance to be very strange. But one texts. This writer had evidently in 
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' but Areimanios forthwith, created an equal number of 
‘ gods, who opened the egg ; in consequence of this, evil is 
' always mingled with good. Thus the good god and the 
‘ demon are engaged in a constant war. Of plants and 
' animals, some belong to the good, some to the evil spirit ; 

' to the good one belong dogs, birds, and crabs ; to the evil 
' one, water-rats. At the end, the time is to come when 
" Areimanios will perish and disappear, in consequence of 
‘ disease and famine, caused by himself. Then the earth 
' will become even and equal, and there will be only one 
‘ state and one language, and one and the same manner 
' of living to the happy men who then speak only one 
‘ language.’ 

Stkabo the geographer (n.c. 66 ) has given in the 15 th 
book of his celebrated Geography an account of the religion 
and customs of the Magi, of which some passages may be 
thus translated : — ‘ To whatever deity the Persians may 
offer sacrifice, they first invoke fire, which is fed at their 
' sacred places with dried barkless pieces of wood, and is 
‘ never to be extinguished ; they put fat over it, and pour 
‘ oil into it ; if anybody happens to throw or blow into it 
‘ anything dirty or dead, he is to die ; the fire is to be 
‘ kindled by blowing.’ 

In another passage (xi. 8, 4) he enumerates as Per- 
sian deities Anaitis, Omanes, and Anadaies or Anandatcs} 

Pausanius, the celebrated Greek traveller (a.d. 180), has 
the following report on tlie fire-worship of the Magi (v. 
27, 3). ‘ In the temples of the Persians there is a room 

‘ where ashes of anotlier colour than tliose being burnt on 
' the altar are to be found,2 To this room he first repairs, 

view the thirty spirits presiding over in these. In the Parsi calendar (Siro- 
the particular days of the month ; ho zah, thirty days) Hormazd is included 
was informed, or he gathered it from in the number, 
his own reading of the texts, that ^ Anaitis is Andhitd^ a goddess, 
there are two distinct classes of divine representing the celestial waters, 
beings to be worshipped, six forming Oinanes is Vohu-man6 or Bahman ; 
the higher order, twenty-four the Anandates is Amerctdtj sj)irit of the 
lower ; the Supreme Being, the crea- trees. 

tor Ahuramazda, was not comprised ^ The two kinds of ashes men- 
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^ puts dry wood upon the altar, puts on the tiara, and then 
‘ sings the invocation of the god, reading it from a hook, 
‘ in a language utterly unintelligible to the Greeks. The 
^ wood is to be ignited on the ashes, without fire, and to 
" flame up into a bright blaze.’ 

Passing over Dio Chrysostomos (a.d. 130), who has left 
to us, in his sermons, some remarks on the theological 
ideas of the Magi, as to their comparing the universe to 
a chariot in continual motion, drawn by four horses ; we 
may notice an importaiit passage of the historian Aga- 
THiAS (a.d. 500) respecting Zoroaster. He says (ii. 24) : 
‘ The present Persians almost entirely neglect their former 
' customs, and have even changed them, and observe some 
' strange and spurious usages, professing the doctrines of 
' Zoroaster, the son of Ormasdes.i The time when this 

* Zoroaster or Zarades (he is called by both these names) 
‘ flourished and gave his laws, is not to be ascertained. 
‘ The Persians now-a-days simply say that he lived at 
‘ the time of Hystaspes ; but it is very doubtful, and the 
' doubt cannot be solved whether this Hystaspes was the 
' father of Darius, or another Hystaspes. At whatever 
‘ time he may have lived, he was at all events their pro- 
‘ phet, and the master of the Magic rites. After having 
' changed the ancient form of worship, he introduced 
‘ manifold and strange doctrines. For they (the Per- 
‘ sians) formerly worshipped Zeus and Kronos, and all 
' other gods celebrated by the Greeks, only under other 

* names, as for example they call Zeus, Bel, Heracles, 
< Sandes, Aphrodite, Anaitis,^ and the others otherwise, 


tioned here are those of the D&d-g&h 
{Ddityd-gdtiish), or common hearth of 
the temple (or any house), and of the 
Atash-gdh, or place for the sacred fire, 
which is fed with the greatest care. 
Ey ‘tiara’ (a turban) the Penom {paiti- 
ddna) is meant, a cloth used to cover 
the lips to prevent the sacred fire 
from being polluted. Pausanius well 
describes here the divine service as 


performed before the sacred fire. 
The observance is still maintained. 

^ Plato (Alcibiades, i. 37) says the 
same, calling Zoroaster a son of Or- 
mazdes, i.e., Ahuramazda, Hormazd. 

* In this report true and false 
statements are mixed together. It 
is true that the religion of the Parsis 
anterior to Zoroaster was muck 
nearer to that of the Greeks thau 
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‘ as is reported by Berosos the Babylonian, and Athe- 
' NOKLES and SiMAKOS, who wrote on the most ancient 
‘ history of the Assyrians and Medes.* 

Before concluding this notice of the Greek records, and 
proceeding to those of the Armenians and Mohammedans, 
we may notice some passages of later Greek writers, who 
lived after Clirist at the time of the Sasanians, on the 
supposed primitive principle of Zoroastrian theology, 
which will be treated of fully in the last Essay in this 
book. 

The first Greek writer who alludes to it is Damascius. 
In his book “ On Primitive Principles” (i2Sth p. 384, ed, 
Kopp) he says, ' The Magi and the whole Arj^an nation l 
‘ consider, as Eudemos writes, some Space, and others 
‘ Time, as the universal cause, out of which the good 
‘ god as well as the evil spirit were separated, or, as 
‘ others assert, light and darkness, before these tioo spirits 
' arose! 

On the same matter Tiieodoros of Mopsuestia writes 
as follows, according to the fragment preserved by the 
polyhistor Photios (Biblioth. 81): 'In the first book of 
' his work’ (on the doctrines of the Magi), says Photios, 2 
< he propounds the nefarious doctrine of the Persians 
‘ which Zarastrades introduced, viz., that about Zarouam,'* 
' whom he makes the ruler of the whole universe, and 
' calls him Destiny ; and who when offering sacrifices in 
' order to generate Hormisdas, produced both Hormisdas 
' and Satan.' 

This opinion on the primitive principle of the Zoroas- 
trian theology seems to have been current among the 
Christians at the time of the Sasanians, as we may learn 
more fully from Armenian writers of the fifth century, from 

after his time ; but it is not true that be understood. According to Hero- 
the Persians at that time worshipped dotus their original name was Arioi. 
Bel, who was the chief god of the 2 ^as a Christian. 

Babylonians, and entirely unknown • He means Zarvan akarana^ 
to the Zend-Avesta. ' boundless time.* 

^ By this name the Modes are to 
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Eznik, who wrote a book against heretical opinions, and 
from Elis-<eus, who compiled a history of Vartan, and the 
wars waged by the Armenians against the Persians. Eznik 
says, in his refutation of heresies (in the second book), con- 
taining a '' refutation of the false doctrine of the Persians : ” 

' Before anything, heaven or earth, or creature of any 
‘ kind whatever therein, was existing, Zeruan existed, whose 
‘ name means fortune or glory.l He offered sacrifices for 
‘ a thousand years in the hope of obtaining a son, Ormizt 
‘ by name, who was to create heaven, earth, and every- 

* thing therein. After having spent a thousand years in 
‘ sacrificing, he began to deliberate : Are these sacrifices 
‘ of mine to produce any effect, and will a son, Ormizt by 
‘ name, be bom to me ? While he was thus deliberating, 
‘ Ormizt and Arhmen were conceived in the womb of their 
‘ mother, Ormizt as the fruit of his sacrifices, Arhmen as 
‘ that of his doubts. When Zeruan was aware of this 
‘ event he said : Two sons are in the womb ; he who will 
‘ first come to me is to be made king. Ormizt, having 
‘ perceived his father’s thoughts, revealed them to Arhmen, 
' saying : Zeruan, our father, intends to make him king 
‘ who shall be born first. Having heard these words, 
‘ Arhmen perforated the womb, and appeared before his 
‘ father. But Zeruan, when he saw him, did not know 
‘ who he was, and asked him : Who art thou ? He told 
' him : I am thy son. Zeruan answered him : My son is 
" well-scented and shining, but thou art dark and ill- 
‘ scented. While they were thus talking, Ormizt, shining 
' and well-scented, appeared before Zeruan, who, seeing 
‘ him, perceived him at once to be his son Ormizt on account 
‘ of whom he was sacrificing. He took the rod 2 which he 
‘ had used in sacrificing, and gave it to Ormizt, saying : 

* Hitherto this has been used by myself in offering sacri- 


1 This interpretation is wrong. The * This is the so-called Barsom (Re- 
word zarvaii means simply “time ” in a bundle of twigs), always used 

tlie Zend-Avesta, and is preserved in by the Farsi priests when engaged in 
the modern Persian zam6^n, worship. 
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‘ fices for tliy sake ; liencefortli thou mayst sacrifice for my 
' sake. When Zeruan handed over his rod to Ormizt, and 
‘ blessed him, Arhmen approached him, saying : Hast thou 
' not vowed to make that one of thy two sons king who 
‘ should first come to thee ? Zeruan, in order to avoid 
' breaking his vow, replied to Arhmen : Oh thou liar and 
* evil-doer ! the empire is to be ceded to thee for nine 
' thousand years ; but I place Ormizt over thee as chief, 
' and after nine thousand years, he will reign and do what 
' he likes. Then Ormizt and Arhmen began the work of 
‘ creation ; everything produced by Ormizt was good and 
‘ right, and everything wrought by Arhmen was bad and 
‘ perverse.’ 

From both these Armenian writers, Eznik and Eltsaeus, 
we further learn that the Zoroastrians in their times (sth 
century a.d.) were split into two parties, inimically opposed 
to each other ; the one was called MoG (Magi, Maghava), 
the other, Zendik.i 

Passing on to Mohammedan writers, who lived after the 
conquest of Persia by the Mohammedans A.D. 650, we may 
notice some interesting passages. 

Masudi, the celebrated Arabian historian and traveller 
(a.d. 950), has preserved to us the following notice of tlie 
sacred books of the Parsis .2 ‘ The first book, made by 
‘ Zeradusht, was Avesta. The Persians, not being able 
‘ to understand it, Zeradusht made a commentary, whicii 
' they called Zend ; further he made a commentary to tliis 
‘ commentary, and called it Pazend. After Zeradusht’s 
' death, the Persians made a commentary of the commen- 
‘ tary, and an explanation of all the books just mentioned, 

' and called it Yazdah.’ 3 

^ The Magi were chiefly spread over 2 gge Chwolsohn in the Zeitschrift 
the West, in Media and Persia; the der Deutschen Morgcnlandischen Ge- 
Zendiks over the East, in Bactria. sellschaft, vol. vi. pp. 408, 409. 

The former seem to have ackiiow- ^ He understands by it those piece 
ledged only the Avesta or original which are called Yashts, and are un- 
texta of the sacred writings ; thelatter doubtedly the latest productions in 
followed the traditional explanation, the Zend-Avesta, 
called Zend. 
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In another passage, he has the following remark on the 
origin of the word Zendik, i.e., heretic in Persian : ‘ Tlie 
‘ Zend being only a commentary on what was formerly 
* revealed from heaven (viz., the Avesta), the Persians 
‘ called any one who put forward religious opinions opposed 
‘ to the Avesta a Zendik, because he held his own inter- 
‘ pretation (Zend) against that of the Avesta.’ 

On Zoroaster’s age he remarks, that according to the 
Magi he lived 280 years before Alexander the Great (or 
about B.c. 610), that is, at the time of the Median king 
Cyaxares. 

SiiAHiiASTANi, a celebrated Mohammedan writer, who 
died at I’agdad, A.D. 1153, has given in his highly valuable 
work “ On Religious Sects and Creeds ” {kitdbu-l-milal wa 
ncCiiaV) an account of the religion of the Magi, of which he 
had a better opinion than many other Mohammedan 
writers. MTiilst Dimishqi (who died a.d. 1327), Tbn Poz- 
LAN, and others, 1 identify the Magi with idolaters and 
pagans, Shahrastani brings them under the same head as 
Jews, Chiiistians, and Musalmans, or those whose creed 
is founded on revealed books ; and makes them diametri- 
cally opposed to those who follow their own imaginations 
and inventions (as many philosophers did), the Brahmans 
and Sabeans (star- worshippers). Prom his reports we 
further learn that the Magi were split into several sects, 
which very likely arose at the time of the Sasanians, such 
as the Mazdakyatis, who believed in the transmigration of 
souls, like the Brahmans and Buddhists (a doctrine which 
is altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta) ; the IvAYOMAk- 
THIYAH, who believed in a revelation made by God to the 
first man, called Gayomabd by the Parsis, corresponding to 
Adam of the Bible ; the Zervanits who believed in Zar- 
VAN akarana, i . c,y boundless time, as the supreme deity, 
which doctrines being altogether strange to the ancient 
books, were derived from other creeds. 

Before taking final leave of these Mohammedan writers, 

^ See Chwolsohn, Die Sabier, i. i). 381 ; ii. p. 69a 
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we may notice a peculiar circumstance which deserves atten- 
tion. In several Mohammedan writings, especially in ver- 
nacular Persian dictionaries, we find Zoroaster, or, as he 
is there called, Zaradusht, identified with Abraham, the 
patriarch. The Magi are said to have called their religion 
Kesh-i-lbrdMm, i.e., creed of Abraham, whom they con- 
sidered as their prophet and the reformer of their religion. 
They traced their religious books to Abraham, who was 
beUeved to have brought them from heaven. This was 
altogether untrue, but the Magi, or Parsi priests, invented 
it for the purpose of escaping the persecutions of the 
Mohammedans, and that they might be tolerated to a 
certain extent ; for only those creeds were tolerated by the 
Mohammedans, the followers of which were able to con- 
vince them of their possession of sacred books, connected 
in any w^ay wdth the Jewish religion, whose prophets had 
been acknowledged by Mohammed. 

II. — THE EUROrEAN RESEARCHES. 

The nations of modern Europe came into contact with 
the adherents of the Zoroastrian religion in the western 
part of India, where they had settled when they left their 
fatherland, Persia, to escape the persecutions of the Mo- 
hammedans. Already, in the seventeenth century, manu- 
scripts of the sacred books of the Parsis were brought to 
England as mere articles of curiosity, but w^ere sealed 
books to every one. The first who attempted to give a 
complete description of the doctrines of the Magi was the 
celebrated Oxford scholar, Hyde. In his very learned 
work, Historia religionis veterum Persarum eorumque 
Magorum,” the first edition of which was published in 
the year 1700, he disjjlays a vast deal of information on 
the Parsi religion, derived from aH the sources which were 
accessible to him ; from Greek and Eoman, as well as from 
Arabian and Persian writers ; and tries his utmost to throw 
light on the religion of the Magi, so famous in antiquity ; 
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but being utterly unable to read the original texts of the 
Zend-Avesta, though he himself was in possession of several 
manuscripts of them, he could not succeed in furnishing 
his readers with a real insight into tliat ancient creed. His 
work acted, however, as a stimulus to others to take more 
interest in the matter. 

The first scholar who made Europeans acquainted with 
tlie contents of the sacred books of the Parsis was the cele- 
brated Frenchman, Anqup:til Duperkox. Ilis ardour and 
zeal are almost unparalleled in the history of scholarship. 
He happened once to see a facsimile of some pages ^vritteii 
in Avesta characters, which was circulated as a mere curio- 
sity. Actuated by the liveliest desire of earning the glory of 
first opening the Zend-Avesta to Europeans, he suddenly 
resolved upon setting out for Western India in order to pur- 
cliase manuscripts of all the sacred books of the Zoroastrian 
religion, and to ol)tain a thorough knowledge of their con- 
tents, and of the religious customs of the l^arsis from their 
priests. Being himself unable to afford the means required 
for carrying out his plan, he entered himself as a sailor in 
a ship of the French Indian Company, bound for Bombay, 
in the year 1754, where he safely arrived after a very pro- 
tracted and dangerous voyage. All the hardships he had 
to suffer during his passage would have been endured in 
vain, and he would have ultimately failed in obtaining 
what he was aiming at, if the French Government had not 
granted him support. The Farsi priests, being full of dis- 
trust towards him, were not willing to sell him valuable 
manuscripts, and far less to teach him the language of 
their sacred books.t Finally, the only means of obtaining 
the object wished for was money. He bribed one of tlie 
most learned Dasturs, Dastur Parab, at Surat, to procure 

^ Since the Parsis and their priests a benevolent interest in these m.Tt- 
have come more into contact with ters ; and are alwaj’s willing to give 
Europeans, this distrust has subsided him full explanations of rites and 
to a great extent. The Dasturs will ceremonies, and even to lend him 
now readily converse about their valuable and unique manuscripts, 
sacred books and their religion, with provided they arc satisfied that he will 
any European scholar who really takes not misuse the information he obtains. 

D 
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liim manuscripts, and to instruct liim in the Avesta and 
Pahlavi languages. But to ascertain that he was not de- 
ceived by the Dastur, he opened an intercourse with some 
other priests (Kaus and Manjerj), and was very well satis- 
fied at finding that the manuscripts he purchased first 
were genuine. When he thought himself proficient enough 
in the Avesta and Pahlavi, he set about making a Prencli 
translation of the whole Zend-Avesta. He commenced 
that work in March 1759, and was engaged in it up to the 
time of his departure. He left for Europe in 1761, after 
six years’ stay in different places in Western India. He 
had purchased about 180 manuscripts in different Oriental 
langufiges, among which were coj)ies of the sacred books of 
the Parsis. When, after a long and painful passage, he 
arrived in Europe, he did not proceed at once to his father- 
land, France, but went first to England to ascertain whether 
or not the Avesta manuscripts to be found there agreed with 
those in his owm possession. Finding that they did not 
differ, he returned quite satisfied to France. All his manu- 
scripts, together with the dictations of the Dasturs, were 
dcj)osited in the ISTational Library at Paris, where they may 
be still inspected and used by the student. Ten years 
after liis departure from India he published (in 1771), as 
the fruit of his indefatigable zeal and industry, the follow- 
ing highly important work in French, Zend-Avesta^ the 
woi^h of Zoroaster, containing the theological, 'physical, and 
moral ideas of this lawgiver, the cercmowics of the divine 
service which he estahlished, and severed important traits 
respecting the ancient history of the Eersians, translated into 
French from the Zmd original, ivith Notes and several 
Treatises for illustrating the matters eont wined in it. By 
Anquetil Duperroii. 2 vols. 4to. 

This groundwork for Avesta studies in Europe created 
an immense sensation when it was published. A new 
world of ideas seemed to have been disclosed to European 
scholars; the veil which covered the mysteries of the 
famous founder of the doctrines of the Magi seemed to be 
lifted. But the philosophers found themselves soon greatly 
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disappointed. Kant, the great German philosopher, said, 
after a careful perusal of the whole work, that throughout 
tlie whole Zend-Avesta not the slightest trace of philo- 
sophical ideas could be discovered. 

The cliief question, however, vras the authenticity of 
these books. Some contested, others advocated it. In 
England the opinion prevailed that the books were forged, 
and Anquetil imposed upon by the priests. The celebrated 
Oriental scholar. Sir William Jones, published in 1771 a 
letter in French addressed to Anquetil Duperron(W. Jones’s 
Works, vol. X. pp. 403-^9), where he tried to prove that the 
works translated by that scholar could not be considered 
as the composition of the celebrated Zoroaster. The chief 
reason alleged by him was, that their contents grossly 
contradicted common sense and all sound reasoning; the 
authority of these books as the chief source of information 
on the doctrines of Zoroaster was thus denied, and they 
were represented as the fictions of priestcraft brought 
forward as the works of Zoroaster. Eichakdson, the cele- 
brated Persian lexicographer, tried to prove the spurious- 
ness of the Parsi books translated by Anquetil, mainly 
from philological reasons. He held the opinion (in the 
preface to his Persian Dictionary”) that the tw’o languages 
Zend and Falilavij from which the learned Frenchman had 
translated them, were mere inventions, which had never 
existed in the provinces of flie Persian Empire. His 
opinion was founded upon four reasons: (i) there is too 
great a number of Arabic words in both of them, which is 
a strong proof against their genuineness; (2) the harsh 
combinations of consonants are contrary to the genius of 
the Persian language ; (3) there is no connection between 
them and modern Persian ; (4) the contents of the books, 
besides, are so childish that they cannot be ascribed to the 
ancient Persians. All these reasons can be easily refuted 
in the present state of research into the Zend-Avesta; 
but it would be a mere waste of space and time to enter 
into a real discussion about the authenticity of the Avesfca 
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and Palilavi. In these languages there are no Arabic 
words whatever ; the Avesta is written in a purely Aryan 
dialect, the elder sister of Sanskrit, as can be easily seen 
on comparing it witli the language of the Veda; in Palilavi 
there are many Chaldee, but no Arabic words, and the 
greater part of the language has a close connection with 
modern Persian. 

In France the authenticity of these books was not 
doulited, and the great merits of Anquetil were at once 
acknowledged. In Germany the opinions of scholars were 
at issue. Some, as Meineks and Tychsen, acceded to the 
proofs alleged against the genuineness of these books ; but 
another renowned German scholar, Kleuker, not only 
admitted the authenticity of Anquetiks work, but trans- 
lated the whole of it into German, and added severnl 
appendices, containing passages from ancient WTiters on 
the religion of the Magi. In advocating the authenticity 
of Anquetil’s Zend-Avesta, he relied chiefly on the accord- 
ance of the reports of classical writers with those contained 
in these books. 

For a long time the correctness of AnquctiFs translation 
was not doubted by any one, for he had learned the lan- 
guages from the most competent Parsi priests themselves, 
who were supposed to possess necessarily a thorough and 
profound knowledge of their sacred books. In Germany 
the work w^as thenceforth •the standard authority for all 
researches into the ancient Persian religion, and the divines 
used it even for the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
In England it was laid aside as spurious, and not deserv- 
ing any attention. The most comprehensive and best 
description of the Persian religion, chiefly according to 
the work of Anquetil, was compiled by Eiiodp], “The 
Holy Tradition of the Zend People” (1820). 

Inquiries into the real nature of the Avesta and Pahlavi 
languages were not made until more than fifty years after 
AnquetiFs work had appeared. The first who attempted 
to study this difficult subject was the great Danish scholar 
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PiASK, who had himself been in Bombay, and had pur- 
chased many valuable Avesta and Pahlavi manuscripts, 
v^liich are now deposited in the University Library at 
Copenhagen. He wrote in 1826 a pamphlet “ On the Age 
and Genuineness of the Zend Language.” In this little 
book he proved the close affinity of the language of the 
Zend-Avesta to Sanskrit. This proof was sufficient to 
remove whatever doubts might have been entertained as 
to the genuineness of the Avesta language. If this lan- 
guage was a true and genuine sister to Sanskrit, then of 
course it could not be a mere invention of priests, who, 
moreover, would have been utterly unable to invent such 
a well-organised language as that of the Avesta really is. 
Although Anquetil had deposited all the rough copies of 
his work, together with the dictations of his Par si teachers 
(they go by the name of les brouillons d’Anquetil ”), in 
the National Library at Paris, for tlie purpose of subject- 
ing his translation to public examination, for a long time 
no examiner came forward. As Anquetil possessed neither 
grammar nor dictionary of the Avesta language (because 
they did not exist), there were, in hict, no means of sub- 
jecting his work to a rigid examination. First, the gram- 
matical structure of this ancient language, atid the ety- 
mology of its words, had to be discovered ; but the only 
means of accomplishing this were by comparing it with 
Sanskrit, with which highly-finished language Europeans 
liave become acquainted since the end of last century. 
Anquetil himself was thinking of acquiring a knowledge 
of tliis language from the Brahmans, and translating the 
Vedas, but he did not succeed. The study of Sanskrit 
spread rapidly from England to France and Germany ; 
everywhere the high importance of this classical language 
was at once acknowledged. Scholars early discovered its 
close affinity to Greek and Latin^ and as soon as attention 
was directed to the Zend-Avesta, the relationship of its 
language to Sanskrit could not but strike the inquirer as 
still closer, even at the first glance. As already mentioned, 
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riAsk first proved this close affinity, but he gave only a few 
hints, tending to lead men of high talents to discoveries ; 
so that Rask himself cannot be considered as one of the 
founders of Avesta philology. This honour was also re- 
served for a Frenchman. 

The first who laid the foundation of a real Avesta philo- 
logy was Eugene Buknouf, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
College de France at Paris, one of the most gifted and 
talented scholars of his time, a man of whom, as their 
countryman, Frenchmen have just reason to be proud. 
Being himself exceedingly well versed in the classical 
Sanskrit (not in that of the Vedas) — of his mastery over 
which language he has left us more than sufficient speci- 
mens in liis translation of the Blidgavata Purdna, and his 
classical works on Buddhism — he applied his sound and 
critical knowledge of it to the discovery of the rudiments 
of Avesta grammar and etymology; and his laborious re- 
searches were crowned with success. He then first dis- 
covered the great incorrectness of AnquebTs translation, 
the necessary result of a total want of acquaintance with 
anything like the grammar of the Avesta language. In 
making his researches he availed himself of Xeryosangh’s 
Sanskrit translation of the greater part of the Yasna^ or 
liturgy, but criticised it by means of comparative philo- 
logy, chiefly with Sanskrit. Most of his researches he 
published in his excellent work entitled “ Commentary on 
the Yasna” (1833-35), in which, starting from Neryo- 
sangh’s Sanskrit translation, he gave the translation, with 
too copious an explanation, of only tlie first chapter out of 
the seventy-two which make up the present Yasna, or 
liturgy. In several numbers of the Journal Asiatique ” 
(1844-46) he luiblished a revised text, translation, and 
explanation of the nintli chapter of the Yasna, containing 
the praise of Homa (corresponding to the Soma of tlie 
Brahmans). He published, besides, lithographed, the fairest 
copy of a Vendiddd Sddah (comprising the Vendiddd, 
Yasna, and Visparad, without the Pahlavi translation) 
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which he found among the manuscripts brought to Europe 
by Anquetil. This was the first edition of Avesta texts 
which appeared in Europe (1829-43). After that publi- 
cation he relinquished his Avesta studies, and engaged 
himself chiefly in researches into Buddhism. In 1852 a 
])remature death put an end to his important discoveries 
in several branches of Oriental antiquities. 

Before proceeding to trace the further course of Avesta 
studies, especially in Germany, we may briefly review the 
merits of the two Erenchmen who have just claims to be 
regarded as the founders of our investigations into the 
Zend-Avesta. 

Anquetil Duperron furnished Europe with the mate- 
rials for these researches, and by his translation introduced 
the literary world to the chief contents of the sacred books 
of the Zoroastriaiis. His w^ork, although utterly incorrect 
and inaccurate, nevertheless gives a notion of the whole of 
the Zoroastrian ideas. One could learn from his books the 
different names of the divine beings, the evil spirits, cere- 
monies, observances, doctrines, and the contents in general. 
The reader could see, for instance, that in the first chapter 
of the Vendiddd the names of sixteen countries were enu- 
merated, which being originally good, were spoiled by the 
bad creations of the devil ; that in its second chajiter, the 
story of Yima (Jamshed) was treated; that the Yasna 
contains prayers of different kinds, addressed to different 
objects of worsliip; &c. But it is in the easier parts only 
that he could gain even an approximate knowledge of llie 
contents ; in the more diflicult ones, such as the Gatlias, 
he could not attain even so much, because in them nearly 
all was translated by Anquetil Duperron according to his 
own fancy and imagination. Being utterly unable to dis- 
tinguish cases, tenses, moods, personal terminations, &c., 
he was liable to tlie gravest errors and mistakes, which 
gave rise to wrong conceptions, not only of subordinate 
points, but of such as were of the highest importance to 
those interested in the Zoroastrian religion. 
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To enable the reader to judge of Anquetil’s way of 
translating, we may take his translation of one of the most 
celebrated passages of the Veiididad (xix. 9, edition of 
Westergaard), which was supposed to prove Zarvan 
aharana, “ boundless time,” to be the primitive being, and 
creator of the good and the bad spirits. 

‘ Ahriman,^ master of the bad law ! the being absorbed 
' in glory has given (created) thee, the boundless Time has 
‘ given thee, it has given also, with magnificence, the 
‘ Amshaspends,’ &c. According to this translation 
llormazd and Ahriman are not the two primitive spirits, 
but they themselves were created by a supreme being 
called Zarvan akarana, “ boundless time.” Tiiis doctrine 
being altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta, as we shall 
see hereafter, was merely interpreted into this passage by 
Anquetil according to the teaching of liis masters, the 
Dasturs. in consequence of his ignorance of Avesta gram- 
mar. He translates the words zriini akarane as a nomi- 
native case, whilst a very superficial knowledge of Avesta 
and Sanskrit grammars suffices to recognise both the forms 
as locatives; they are therefore to be translated only, **in 
boundless time,” the subject of the sentence being spcnfo 
mainyusli, “ the bountiful spirit” (a name of Hormazd) ; 
were it the nominative case, and the subject of the sen- 
tence, then we should expect to find zarva akarancm. 
The right translation is as follows : — 

' 0 evil-knowing Angrornainyush (Ahriman) ! The 
‘ bountiful spirit made (these weapons required to defeat 
‘ the influences of the evil spirit) in boundless time,2 the 
‘ immortal benefactors assisted him in making them! 

Although we may gather from this specimen that 
Anquetil's translation is noAvhere to be relied upon, always 
lacking accuracy, yet we must thankfully acknowledge how 

^ This verse concludes an old song, will find a translation of the 
describing the devil’s attacks ujion wliole. 

Zarathushtra, and the conversation ® That means only, at a time un- 
carried on between them. In the known, at a time immemorial, or in 
third Essay of this woik the reader the beginning. 
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much we owe to him as the founder of all researches subse- 
quently made into the Zend-Avesta. Whilst the translation 
itself is utterly inaccurate and erroneous, his descriptions 
of ceremonies and rites are quite correct, as the author can 
assure the reader from his intercourse with Parsi priests."^ 
lie was a trustwortliy man in every respect, and wrote 
only what he was taught by the Parsi Dasturs.2 These 
liigh-priests of the Parsi community, who are the only 
]u-eservers of the religious traditions, and tlieir interpreters, 
derive all their information about tlieir religion not from 
the original Avesta texts themselves, but from the Pahlavi 
translation made of them at the time of the Sasanians. 
Considering that even this translation is not quite correct, 
and, moreover, that it is not understood by the Pasturs in 
a critical and philological way, how can Anquotil be ex- 
])ected to have furnished us with an accurate translation ? 
In many instances also Anquotil misunderstood the Das- 
lurs ; so that his translation was tinged w ith errors of three 
kinds, viz., those of the Pahlavi translations, those of the 
Dasturs, and those of his owui misunderstandings. Ilis 
Nvork, therefore, cannot stand the test of close examination, 
and from a critical point of view it can hardly be styled a 
translation ; it is only a summary report, in an extended 
form, of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. P>ut he cannot 
be blamed for that ; at his time it W’as impossible for the 
most learned and sagacious scholars to do more than he 


^ Anquetil was evidently a correct 
observer and an accurate describer of 
what he saw. His description of the 
cave-temples in Salsette could be re;id 
on the spot a century after his visit, 
ns the only accurate account of them 
that had ever been published. 

“ The European reader will not be 
a little astonished to learn that An- 
quetil ’s work was regarded afterwards 
as a kind of authority by the Dasturs 
themselves. As, for instance, the 
late high-priest of the Parsis in Bom- 
bay, Edalji Darabji Ilustamji, who 


passed for the most learned priest of 
his time in India, quotes in his Guj- 
rati work “ Mujizat-i-Zartosht ” (the 
Miracles of Zoroaster), p. 10 , Anquetil 
as an authority in order to counte- 
nance his strange and quite erroneous 
exxdanntion of the word 8tchrpa6sa(i- 
hem (decorated with stars), as meaning 
mdarak, “ the shii*t ” w'orn by the 
Parsis, an interi)retation which con- 
tradicts the tradition as well as the 
contexts of the passages, and was con- 
sequently not acknowledged by other 
Dasturs. 
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actually did. From the Dasturs he learned the approxi- 
mate meanings of the words, and starting from this very 
rudimentary knowledge, he then simply guessed the sense 
of each sentence. 

Buenouf, who first investigated, in a scientific way, the 
language of the Zend-Avesta, would never have succeeded 
in laying the foundation of Avesta philology without the 
aid of Anquetil’s labours. Anquetil had left ample mate- 
rials for future researches, and had furnished scholars with 
a summary of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. Burnouf, 
in making liis researches, availed himself chiefly of a San- 
skrit translation of the Yasna, or liturgy of the I’arsis, and 
found on closer inquiry that this work was more reliable 
than Anquetil’s translation. The Pahlavi translation, 
upon which this Sanskrit one is founded, would have better 
answered his purjjoses ; but as lie did not take the trouble 
to study this very peculiar language, it was of no use to 
him. Neryosangh's Sanskrit translation was then, as to 
grammatical forms and etymologies, rectified byBurnouf by 
means of comparative philology, chiefly Sanskrit. But these 
aids did not prevent him from committing many errors. On 
the one side he relied too much on Xeryosanglfls imperfect 
work ; on the other, he applied too often to Sanskrit ety- 
mologies. It is true he had made extensive preparations 
before he commenced his researches, for he compiled for 
his private use a vocabulary of the Avesta words with 
quotations from the Zend-Avesta, where each particular 
word occurs. In making his laborious inquiries into the 
meaning of any particular word, he quoted parallel passages, 
the broad ground on which the whole of modern philology, 
now so highly developed, rests. But there being at his 
disposal no printed editions of the Zend-Avesta, based on 
different manuscripts, and pointing out the various read- 
ings, he could not peruse the w'hole of it so carefully as 
would have been requisite to guard himself against mis- 
takes, which he was otherwise unable to avoid ; he was, 
therefore, often obliged to forego and overlook important 
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passages which would have guided him, in many instances, 
in ascertaining the exact meaning. 

In his etymological proofs he was not always fortunate.^ 
He lacked, to a certain extent, the skill requisite for form- 
ing sound etymologies (which is really a very difficult task), 
and besides, his acquaintance with the most ancient forms 
and words in Sanskrit, as they are to be met with only in 
the Vedas, was too superficial. The Iranian languages, 
such as Persian (the application of which requires even 
greater skill and knowledge than in the case of Sanskrit), 
were but little attended to by him. Wliilst Burnouf often 
failed in his etymologies, he was almost always successful 
in determining the grammatical terminations, their affinity 
to those in Sanskrit being too close not to be recognised at 
once by a good Sanskrit scholar. And notwithstanding 
some undeniable defects in his researches, he was the first 
who gave, not a mere paraphrase or approximate statement 
of the contents, but a real translation of two chapters of 
the Yasna (ist and 9th). That was a great step taken 
towards a sound philological interpretation of the whole 
Zend-Avesta. But this great scholar seems to have be- 
come, in the course of his studies, weary of spending many 
years in the explanation of only a few chapters, and did 
not pursue his inquiries further. After having simply 
pointed out the way, and partially paved it, he left it for 
others to follow in his tracks. His results refer clnefly to 

1 Thus he says dkhtilirya (Yas. ix. nised the word as a numeral, meaning 
14, Vend. X. ii) is derived from the “four times” (literally, “till the 
Vedic root anj (to which he ascribes fourth time”), and being composed of 
the meaning “ to sing”), and may be the preposition d (up to, till, as far 
taken in the sense of “ made for being as), and khtdirya^ “fourth” (comp, 
sung.” This is utterly wrong. The g7/a^wor in Latin, in Lithuanian, 
root aw^’, to which he traces the word “four”). To the word karafan (he 
in question, never moans in the Vedas writes the crude form wrongly kar~ 
“to sing,” but “to smear, anoint” afna, guessing it from the very fre- 
(being identical with the Latin w?7grM0, quent genitive plural, karafndm)^\\Q 
“ to smear ”). The context of the pas- ascribes the meaning “ deaf,” while it 
sago, where the word in question oc- means, according to the Vedic lan- 
curs, besides, requires another mean- guage, a “performer of sacrifices,” as 
ing. Had he cast a glance only at we shall see in the fourth Essay. 
Vend. X. 3, 7, he would have recog- 
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grammatical points and the meanings of words, hut very 
little to the general contents of the sacred books of the 
Zoroastrian religion, or to its origin and development. 
About these matters his knowledge went but little beyond 
tliat of Anquetil. He had no idea of the importance of the 
(Slathas; he neither knew that their language differs from 
the usual Avesta language of the other books, nor that they 
are metrical compositions, their metres agreeing with those 
of the Vedic hymns ; so that he was unable to trace even 
an outline of the history of the Zoroastrian religion and its 
sacred writings. This task was, however, at his time, too 
difficult to be carried out; but he discharged his duties as 
the founder of the first outlines of Avesta philology with an 
accuracy, faithfulness, conscientiousness, and sagacity which 
endear him to every sincere reader, and make his prema- 
ture death a matter of deep regret, lie was really a master 
in scholarship and scientific investigations, and every page 
lie wrote, even where he erred, bears witness to the truth 
of tliis statement. 

Whilst the honor of having first opened the venerable 
documents of the Zoroastrian doctrines to the civilised 
world belongs to France, Germany and Denmark have to 
claim the merit of having further advanced this entirely 
new branch of philological and anticpiarian studies. 

The first German scholar who took up the study of the 
Zend-Avesta was Justus Olshausen, Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Kiel. He intended to publish an edition ol 
the Zend-Avesta according to the manuscripts extant in 
Europe, chiefly at Paris and Copenhagen, and to furnisli 
the learned public with a grammar and dictionary. He 
commenced his edition by publishing the first four chapters 
of the Vendidad, or religious code of the Parsis, in the year 
1829; but after this first number had appeared he stopped 
liis edition, and relinquished this extremely difficult, and 
in many respects thankless, branch of studies. 

This fragment, publislied by Olshausen, and the edition 
of a co^Dy of tlie Vendidad Sadah belonging to the National 
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Library at Paris, by P>uriioiif, were the only means avail- 
able for German scholars who had a desire to decipher the 
language and teaching of the great Zoroaster. The utter 
insufficiency of these, in order to make any progress in 
these studies, was felt by all Oriental scholars in Germany. 
They were, therefore, driven to content themselves with 
the results arrived at by Burnouf. 

The first who made an extensive and useful application 
of them, now and then adding some remarks of his own, 
was Francis Borr, the celebrated compiler of the first 
comparative grammar of some of the chief languages ot 
the Aryan stock. He tried to give an outline of Avesta 
grammar, chiefly according to tlie results arrived at by 
Burnouf, but nowhere made discoveries of so much im- 
portance in the Avesta language as that famous Frencli- 
man had done. His sketch of Avesta grammar, scattered 
throughout his comparative grammar, although imperfect 
and incomplete as a first outline, was a valuable assistance 
to that increasing number of Oriental scholars who \vere 
desirous of acquiring some knowledge of the Avesta lan- 
guage, without taking the immense trouble of investigating 
tlie original texts themselves. 

The first step to be taken by German scholars towards 
an advance in unravelling the mysteries of the Zend- 
Avesta, Avas to put themselves in possession of larger and 
better materials for their researches. There being no 
Avesta manuscripts of importance in any German library, 
students were obliged to go to Paris, Copenhagen, London, 
and Oxford, tlie only places where Avesta manuscripts of 
value were to be found in Europe. Among the German 
States the honor of having provided scholars with the 
necessary means to stay at these places in order to collect 
more ample materials belongs to Bavaria. 

The Bavarian Government granted considerable sums 
for these purposes to two scholars of its country, to Marc 
Joseph Muller, afterwards Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Municli, and to Frederic Spiegel, now Professor 
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of* Oriental Languages at the Bavarian University of 
Erlangen. Muller went to Paris to copy the most impor- 
tant Avesta and Pahlavi manuscripts, and seems to have 
been very busy during his stay at Paris ; ho himself, how- 
ever, made but little use of the materials collected by him. 
He publislied only two small treatises, one on the Pahlavi 
language (in the French Asiatic Journal 1839), treating 
solely of the alphabet; and one on the commencement of 
the Bundahisli (in the Transactions of the Bavarian Aca- 
demy of Sciences). Both are valuable, but chiefly based 
on Anquetihs papers, which the author thankfully acknow- 
ledged. Miiller, very likely deterred by the enormous 
difficulties, like many others, then gave up this branch 
of study, and handed most of his materials over to 
liis younger and more energetic countryman, Fkedeuic 
Spiegel. 

This scholar intended to give the learned world the first 
critical edition of all writings in the Avesta language, 
commonly called the Zend-Avesta, to be based on a care- 
ful comparison of all manuscripts then extant in Europe. 
The materials left to liim by Miiller and Olshausen not 
being sufficient to acliieve this task, he went, munificently 
supported by the Bavarian Government, to Copenhagen, 
Paris, London, and Oxford, and copied all the manuscripts 
which he required for his purpose. His intention was not 
only to publish all the original texts, together wdth the 
ancient Pahlavi translation, but also to j)re2)are a German 
translation of them wdth notes, and to issue botli at the 
same time. But before he was so far advanced as to be 
able to publish a part of his large work, an edition of the 
Vendiddd Sddah (comprising the Vciididdd, Yasna^ and 
Visparad), in Roman characters, with an index and glos- 
sary, appeared in 1850 at Leipsic. 

The author of this really very useful work, which made 
the original texts of the Zend-Avesta known to the learned 
])ublic at large, was Hermann Brockiiaus, Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Leipsic. Hot being in pos- 
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session of such extensive materials as Spiegel, he con- 
tented himseK with a transcription, in Eoman characters, 
of Burnouf's edition of the Avesta, and pointed out in 
footnotes the various readings of Framji Aspendiarji’s 
edition published at Bombay in the years 1842-43 in 
Gujrati characters. To facilitate the researches of stu- 
dents, he added an index, indicating in alphabetical order 
the passages where each particular word occurs. In a 
glossary (distinct from the index) he collected the explana- 
tions of the Avesta words, so far as they had been given 
by Burnouf, Bopp, Spiegel, &c. It was a rudimentary 
Avesta dictionary, but of course very incomplete, the 
author confining liimself only to those words which were 
already explained by other scholars. Xow and then he 
corrected errors. 

This useful book contributed largely towards encourag- 
ing Avesta studies in Germany. Burnouf ’s edition and his 
commentary on the first chapter of the Yasna were too 
costly and comprehensive to become generally used among 
the students of German universities. But the work of 
Brockhaus formed a manual for those Sanskrit students 
who had a deshe of making themselves accpiainted with 
the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta. The German 
Sanskrit Professors began, now and then, to teach the 
Avesta, but their knowledge of this language being very 
limited, they could not succeed in training young men for 
this branch of study so successfully as they did in San- 
skrit. The subject is really so extremely difficult, that 
any one who is desirous of acquiring a complete know- 
ledge of it, is compelled to lay aside for many years nearly 
all other studies, and devote his time solely to the Avesta. 
The language could not be learned like Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, ZEthiopic, Turkish, 
Chinese, &c. (all which languages are taught in German 
universities, but of course not always at the same place), 
from grammars and dictionaries ; in fact, the Avesta lan- 
guage, before it could be learned, had first to be discovered. 
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But even to begin this task, a very comprehensive and 
accurate knowledge of several Oriental languages, as the 
starting-point for further inquiries, was indispensable. 

In the meantime, the importance of the Avesta lan- 
guage for antiquarian and philological researches became 
more generally known, chiefly in consequence of the 
attempts made to read the cuneiform inscriptions found in 
Persia. Tlie first language of these inscriptions (which 
are engraved at Persepolis and on the rock of Bisutun in 
three languages) is an Aryan one, and decidedly the 
inotlier of tlie modern Persian. Its very close affinity to 
tlie Avesta language struck every one at the first glance ; 
lienee the great importance of this language for decipher- 
ing these inscriptions was at once acknowledged. That 
circumstance removed many doubts whieli were still enter- 
tained, especially in England, about the genuineness of 
the Avesta language. The first work written in English 
which shows any acquaintance with the original Avesta 
texts w’as the Itev. l)r. Wilson's book on the Parsi reli- 
gion, published at Bombay in 1843, which, although it 
relies chiefly upon the results of Burnouf’s researches, 
also contains frequent indications of independent inves- 
tigation. 

Whilst Spiegel was preparing bis critical edition of the 
Zend-Avesta, WESTEiiGAAni), Professor at Copenbagen, 
announced anotber one also, prepared from tbe same 
materials as wxre at tbe former’s disposal. This great 
Danish scholar had the first claims to the pubbeation of 
an edition of the Avesta texts, on account of the great 
trouble he had taken to collect additional materials for 
such a wmrk. Not satisfied wdth the materials extant in 
Europe, he left for India and Persia in order to search 
after new ones. During his stay in India and Persia 
(1841-43) he unfortunately did not succeed in obtaining 
manuscripts of much value. There were, indeed, some 
old copies of the Avesta books extant in Giijrat, and even 
in Bombay, but it is very difficult to purchase them. In 
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Persia, no books, hitherto unknown, could be discovered 
by Westergaard, and even of those known to the Parsis in 
India, he found only very few copies. We must there- 
fore consider Western India, but more particularly Gujrat, 
as the only place where any books, hitherto unknown, 
may be discovered. In the advertisement of his edition 
of the Zend-Avesta, Westergaard announced the addition 
of a complete dictionary, with a grammar of both the 
Avesta dialects, an English translation of the whole, and 
an account of Iranian antiquities according to the Zend- 
Avesta. 

The first fruit of Westergaard's Iranian studies was, 
however, not an edition of the Zend-Avesta, but one of the 
Bundahish, or '' original creation,” still extant in Palilavi, 
but not in the Avesta. It is a compendious descrip- 
tion of much of the Parsi religion, but is not acknowledged 
by the Dasturs as a canonical book, like those styled 
Zend-Avesta ; its contents agreeing so exceedingly well 
with the reports of Theopompos and Hermippos, men- 
tioned above, that we are driven to assign to the original, 
or its sources, a date not later than the fourth century 
before the Christian era. Westergaard's edition (Copen- 
hagen, 1851) contains, however, only a lithographed ver- 
sion of one very old codex of the Bundahish, extant in the 
University Library at Copenhagen. He added neither 
translation nor notes ; the only addition he made was a 
transcript of two inscriptions of the Sasanians, found in a 
cave at Hajiahad, which were copied by him during his 
stay in Persia. Tins edition \vas reviewed by the writer 
of these Essays, and the review was accompanied by a 
short sketch of Pahlavi Grammar.^ 

Pefore S])iegel issued the first number of his edition of 
the Avesta texts, he published a “ Grammar of the Parsi 
Language” (Leipzig, 1851). He means by Parsi language 
that wliich is now called Pazand by the Dasturs. It 

^ See ‘ Ueber die Pehlewi-Spracbe und den Bundehesh,’ in the ‘ Gbttinger 
gelebrten Anzeigen,’ 1854, 
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differs very little from modern Persian, except in the want 
of Arabic words, and is nearly identical with the language 
written by the great Persian poet Firdausi, a.d. iooo. 
We are, therefore, fully entitled to call it a somewhat 
obsolete form of modern Persian. Spiegel added some 
specimens of religious literature extant in Parsi, with a 
German translation. This book was also reviewed (in 
1853) by the writer of these Essays, who found himself 
compelled to take an unfavorable view of the scholarship 
displayed by its author. 

A short time after this grammar, the first number of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta, comprising the Avesta text of 
about ten chapters of the Vendidad, appeared. It was 
printed with beautiful new type at the Imperial printing- 
office at Vienna (1851), and is really a masterpiece of 
typography. This number, containing the mere text, with- 
out either various readings or the Pahlavi translation, did 
not suffice to enable the reader to form a judgment of the 
way in which the text was edited ; and the juiblication of 
the remaining portion of the Vendidad, together with the 
Pahlavi translation of the whole, was delayed till 1853. 
In the same year the first number of Westergaard’s edi- 
tion, printed at Copenhagen, appeared. It comprised the 
text of the Yasna only, chiefly based on a very old codex 
(written a.d. 1323),! but wfith footnotes indicating some 
of the more important various readings of other codices. 
This edition, although not printed with such beautiful 
type as that used by Spiegel, was very accurate, and made 
a much better impression upon the student than that of 
his rival. In this first number one could see that he had 
recognised the five Gathas as metrical pieces. These first 
numbers of Spiegel’s and Westergaard’s editions, together 
with Spiegel’s translation of the whole Vendidad, were 

^ This codex is probably the oldest writer, but dated twenty-two days 
Avesta manuscript in the world, and later, is in the library of Dastur 
contains the Yasna alternating with Jamaspji Minochiharji Jamaspasana 
its Pahlavi translation. Another in Bombay, 
copy of the same texts by the same 
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reviewed (1852-53) by one of the most distinguished and 
sagacious Sanskrit scholars in Europe, Theodor Benfey, 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Gottingen, in 
Hanover. He showed that, hy a comparison with San- 
skrit, which corresponds very closely with the Avesta 
language, one might arrive at a much better understand- 
ing of the Zend-Avesta than had been attained by Spiegel, 
who appeared to have relied chiefljr upon tlie Pahlavi 
translation and the information supplied by Anquetil. 
Tins Pahlavi translation, made at least thirteen Inindred 
or fourteen hundred years ago, would be a great assistance 
to any modern translator who understands it thoroughly, 

^ That Spiegel did not understand take the first sentences of the Ven- 
how to avail himself of the Pahlavi didad as an illustration. The ori- 
translation much better than Anque- ginal Avesta text, with a literal in- 
til, seems probable from many j^as- terlincar translation, is as follows : — 
sages in his translation ; but we may 

Mraod AhurC Mazddo Spitamdi Zarathushtrdi : Azem dadhdm, Sjntama 
Spake Ahuramazda to Spitaiiia Zarathushtra : I created, O Spitama 
Zarathushtra ! as6 rdmC-dditlm ndid kudad shditlm>; yUdhi 
Zarathushtra ! a place of pleasant formation not anywhere habitable ; if 
zi azem noid daidhydm, Spitama Zarathushtra / as6 rdmC- 

then I not should have created, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! a place of plea- 
ddittm ndid kudad shdiltmy vtspo aTjbhush astrdo Airyanem 

sant formation not anywhere habitable, all life existing into Iran 

va^jo frdshnvdd. 

the i)ure would have poured forth. 

This passage is rendered in the ‘ for it is not possible to go so far as 
Pahlavi translation, with explanatory ‘from region {kCshvar) to region, 
phrases (here included in brackets), ‘ except with the permission of the 
as follows : — ‘ Afiharmazd said to * yazads (angels) ; some say that it is 
‘ SpitAmiln ZaratClshtar : I created, O ‘ possible to go also with tliat of tho 
‘ Spitamdii Zaratfishtar ! a delightful ‘ demons].’ 

‘ creation of a place where no com- Spiegel's translation of the same 
‘ fort was created [this is where man pJissago is as follows : — ‘ Ahuva Maz- 
‘ is, the idace where he is born and ^ da said to the holy Zarathushtra : 

* they bring him uj>, seems good to ‘ I created, holy Zarathushtra 1 a 
‘ him, that is, very excellent and ‘ place, a creation of pleasantness, 
‘ comfortable ; this I created] ; for if ‘ where nowhere was created a possi- 
‘ I should not have created, O Sjutd- ‘ bility (for drawing near). For if, 

‘ mrin ZaratClshtar ! a delightful crea- ‘ holy Zarathushtra ! J had not created 
‘ tion of a place where no comfort ‘ a place, a creation of i)Iea.santness, 

‘ was created, there would have been ‘ where nowhere was created a possi- 

* an emigration of the whole material ‘bility, the whole world endowed 
‘ world to Atrdn-v6j (the earthly ‘ with bodies w'ould have gone to 
‘ paradise), [that is, they would have ‘ Airy ana- vaeja.’ 

‘ remained in the act, while their In this translation Spiegel differs 
‘ going would have been impossible ; from the Pahlavi in two notable in- 
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as it contains much traditional information which would 
he vainly sought for elsewhere; but this information is 
given in a character and idiom not only very difficult to 
understand, but also particularly liable to be misunder- 
stood. In many cases the Pahlavi translation fails to 
explain the original text, or evidently misinterprets it. 
Under these circumstances it can be safely used only as a 
supplementary authority, in confirmation or modification 
of results already obtained (after the manner of Burnouf ), 
by a careful comparison of parallel passages, and search 
for Sanskrit equivalents ; or, when these means fail, the 
Pahlavi translation may often afford valuable assistance, 
if used judiciously. 

Before Spiegel published the second volume of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta (1858), containing the Yasna 
and Visparad, with their Pahlavi translations, Westergaard 
succeeded in editing all the Avesta texts which are known 
as yet ; and to him we owe, therefore, the first complete 
edition of the Zend-Avesta. The work is entitled Zend- 
Avesta , or the BcMgioits Boohs of the Zoroastrians, edited and 
translated, with a Dictionary, Grammar, &c., hy N, L. 
Westergaard. Vol. 1 . The Zend Texts (Copenh., 1852—54); 
but of tlie two remaining volumes nothing has yet 
appeared. Westergaard knows too well the enormous 
difficulties with which the study of the Zend-Avesta is 
beset to come forward with a hasty translation, grammar, 

stances, and, unfortunately, without connection with the meaning of 
sufficient reason. The first deviation “holy.’* The other deviation is with 
is with regard to the word Spitama, regard to the word shdithn, which 
which he translates “ holy,*’ in ac- Spiegel translates “ possibility,” but 
cordance with Burnouf’s explanation, the Pahlavi translates more correctly 
which was assented to by all Euro- hy dsdrith, “comfort.” It is derived 
pean scholars for a long time. But from the root kkshiy ‘to reside,* and 
in Pahlavi it is translated by the the meaning of the sentence in which 
patronymical adjective SpUdmdn, it occurs, is that a place was made 
“ the Spitaman, or descended from delightful which had previously been 
Spitama ” who was the ancestor of nowhere habitable. Spiegel now ap- 
Zarathushtra in the ninth genera- pears to prefer comparing shdittm 
tion, as recorded in the Pahlavi with the Persian shddt, “pleasure, 
books. Tlie Dusturs’ tradition con- joy,” which is more in accordance 
firms this explanation, and the word wdth the Pahlavi. 
tpitanm never occurs in any other 
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and dictionary ; he knows that none but he who spends 
many years in mere preparatory studies is able to give 
anything like a correct translation of even a portion of the 
Zend-Avesta. As a first edition of all the Avesta texts, 
Westergaard’s work deserves much praise ; he follows, in 
most cases, the best manuscripts ; but if he finds their 
readings decidedly incorrect, he amends them according to 
sound pliilological principles. Compound words, so far as 
he could discover them, are always marked. From a care- 
ful perusal of his work, one may gather that Westergaard 
understood already a good deal of the texts, and had 
extensive collections of words, forms, various readings, &c., 
at his disposal. In every respect except typography, 
Westergaard’s edition of the Avesta texts is far prefer- 
able to that of Spiegel, but he did not add the Pahlavi 
translations. 

l^assing over some small treatises by Spiegel, published oc- 
casionally in the Journal of the German Oriental Society and 
the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy, of wliich the best 
was his essay on the 19th Fargard of the Vendidad, we may 
now proceed to speak of the researches in the sacred writ- 
ings of the Parsis made by the author of these Essays. 

He commenced the study of the Avesta language in the 
autumn of 1852, shortly after the publication of the first 
number of Westergaard’s edition of tlie Zend-Avesta con- 
taining the Avesta text of the Yasna. He was already 
acquainted with the results arrived at by Burnouf, which 
knowledge was chiefly due to Brockhaus’s valuable com- 
pilation already noticed. But he was quite convinced, at 
the very outset of his studies, that, from all that had been 
hitherto written on the Avesta language and the Zend- 
Avesta, one could obtain little but merely elementary in- 
formation on the subject. Actuated by mere love of these 
ancient records, and cherishing the hope of making some 
discoveries in this tei^ra incognita, he set about the task of 
instituting inquiries into these sacred texts. He possessed 
no other aids than those which were accessible to all other 
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scholars, while Spiegel and Westergaard had all the manu- 
scripts, or copies tliereof, and the Pahlavi and Sanskrit 
translations, at their disposal. Westergaard’s edition oi 
the Yasna enabled the author to commence tliis study, but 
it was soon a})parent that unusual difficulties attended 
every step in this branch of philological study. He first 
directed his attention to the metrical portions of the Yasnn, 
called the five Gathas, or hymns, the explanation of which 
had never been attempted before by any Oriental scholar. 
It is true Spiegel first observed that their language is dif- 
ferent from the usual Avesta language to be found in the 
Yendidad, Yashts, Visiiarad, and the other parts of the 
Yasna ; but he rested satisfied with pointing out some of 
the most striking differences, such as the constant length- 
ening of final vowels, and had never undertaken to trans- 
late these hymns. The author first tried to make out the 
meaning of a few lines by means of Anquetil’s translation, 
but was soon convinced of its utter insufficiency even as a 
guide for ascertaining the general meaning. In the Ven- 
didad and the other books Anquetil may guide one in this 
respect, but not in the Gathas. The chief reason is the 
peculiarity of these hymns as to language and ideas ; they 
contain no descriptions of ceremonies and observances, like 
the Vendidad, nor any enumeration of the glorious feats 
of angels, like the Yashts, but philoso])hical and abstract 
thoughts, and they differ widely from all other pieces con- 
tained in the Zend-Avesta. As they have been unintelli- 
gible to the Tarsi priests for more than tw^o thousand years, 
w^e could not expect Anquetil to give even an approximate 
account of their general contents. As Anquetil’s work 
afforded no assistance, it became necessary to take the 
trouble of collecting all the parallel passages throughout 
the Zend-Avesta, and arranging them alphabetically. The 
index of Brockhaus to the Vendidad, Yasna, and Visparad 
was a considerable aid ; but it was necessary to make an 
index to the Yashts, w^hich form about one-half of all the 
Avesta texts extant, and w^ere for the first time published 
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in Westergaard’s edition. Being convinced, like Burnouf, 
tliat the language of the Vedas stands nearest of all Aryan 
dialects to the Avesta language, the author betook himself 
to the study of the sacred writings of the Brahmans, esx3e- 
cially that section which is called the Pagvcda Samliitd, 
being a collection of rather more than a thousand very 
ancient hymns. Only one-eighth part of this large work 
being published at that time, it was necessary to copy out 
from a manuscript, kindly lent by Professor Benfey at 
Gottingen, the remaining seven parts. After that was 
done, an alphabetical index, at least to some portions of 
this extensive collection of hymns, had also to be made ; 
but in this tedious work assistance was given by a friend, 
Gottlob Wilhelm Hermann (a young clergyman in Wiir- 
temberg), who possesses a remarkable knowledge of San- 
skrit. ISTot content with these aids, the author commenced 
the study of Armenian (which is affiliated to the Iranian 
languages), and also that of Pahlavi (being already ac- 
([uainted with modern Persian). The study of Pahlavi, 
which language resembles a mixture of Persian and Chal- 
dee, w’as much facilitated by his being acquainted, to a 
certain extent, with all Semitic tongues, wiiich knowledge 
lie ow^ed chiefly to his great teacher. Professor Ewald, at 
Gottingen. After these preparations, the philological 
operations were commenced in the following manner : — 
Eirst, all the other passages were examined where the word 
or form to be investigated occurred, in order to ascertain 
its approximate meaning. But the parallels referred to 
being often as obscure as the passage upon wiiich they 
had to throw light, it was frequently necessary first to make 
out their meaning also by a reference to other parallels. 
The approximate meaning of the word being thus arrived 
at, in most cases after much trouble, it was confirmed or 
modified by means of a sound etymology ; first applying to 
those words and forms of the Avesta language itself which 
there w^as reason to suppose to be cognate to the word in 
question, and then consulting the Vedas, especially the 
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hymns of the Eigveda. There being neither index nor 
glossary to these hymns, the same trouble had to be taken 
with them as with the Zend-Avesta, in order to ascertain 
from parallels the meaning of the Vedic word referred to. 
When no satisfactory result was obtained by these means, 
further search was made in modern Persian and Armenian, 
and now and then in Latin and Greek also. Modern Per- 
sian, especially in its older form, commonly styled Parsi, 
was of the highest value for such etymological researches. 
But an appeal to this genuine niece of the sacred language 
of the Zend-Avesta is in general more difficult, and sub- 
ject to greater liability of error, than that to Vedic San- 
skrit, which is an elder sister of the Avesta language. In 
modern Persian a good many Avesta words are preserved, 
but they have undergone such great changes as to make 
them hardly discernible by a somewhat inexperienced ety- 
mologist. Such corruptions of the ancient words are, 
however, reducible to certain rules, which, being only par- 
tially known as yet, liad first to be discovered. To illus- 
trate these remarks on the corruption of ancient words in 
modern Persian by some examples, we may take the Avesta 
zaredaya, “ heart,” which has become dil in modern Per- 
sian; sareda, “year,” is sal; hcrcnaoiti, “he makes,” is 
kiinad; a^ars/i, “ fire,” is dtash; &c. In Sanskrit, as the 
elder sister, the corresponding words are much easier to 
recognise : thus, zaredaya is hridaya, saredha is sharad ^ 
(in the Vedas), herenaoiti is Icrinoti (the Vedic form, altered 
in classical Sanskrit into haroti), dtar-sh is athar (pre- 
served only in its derivative atharvariy “ fireman, priest”), 
«&c. Of the ancient grammatical forms, such as the dis- 
tinctive terminations of cases, tenses, &c., nothing remains 
in modern Persian, but all are extant in Vedic Sanskrit. 

1 Spelt as pronounced ; the letter p, by no means an imaginary evil) more 
generally used by European Oriental- than counterbalances any etymologi- 
ists, misrepresents the sound of the cal advantage that can be gained by 
palatal sibilant, which is that of sh using A, g, and f to represent palatal 
in sheets or 88 in a88ure. The risk of sounds, 
leading to mispronunciation (which is 
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From these remarks, it will be readily perceived that San- 
skrit must be of much more use than modem Persian in 
deciphering the Avesta language. 

The first fruit of these laborious researches was an 
attempt to explain the forty-fourth chapter of the Yasna 
(forming a part of the second Gatha), which appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society (1853-54). 
On account of the great difficulty of the subject, and the 
incompleteness of the intended preparations, at that early 
date it was impossible to be certain of many of the inter- 
pretations proposed. But being convinced, from this first 
attempt, that the Gathas contained the undoubted teaching 
of Zarathushtra himself, as he imparted it to his disciples, 
the author thought it worth the trouble to pursue these 
studies six years longer, and published the results of his 
laborious investigations in a work entitled, “The Five 
Gathas, or Collections of Songs and Sayings of Zarathush- 
tra, his Disciples and Successors,” edited, translated, and 
explained (2 vols., Leipzig, 1858-60). It contains the 
text, revised according to philological principles, and trans- 
scribed into Eoman characters, a literal Latin translation, 
a free translation into German, and a complete critical and 
philological commentary, with introductions to each of the 
seventeen chapters, and concludes with an introduction to 
the whole. The basis of the whole work is the commen- 
tary, which gives, at full length, the results of a comparison 
of all parallel passages in the Zend-Avesta and the Veda, 
and the etymological researches in the Avesta and cognate 
languages, together with a partial review of the traditional 
explanations, so far as they were accessible in a bad trans- 
cript of Neryosangh’s Sanskrit translation of the Gathas. 
Some portions of this work, much revised, wiU be hereafter 
submitted to the reader in the third Essay. 

About six months after the publication of the first part 
of this work, Spiegel published a translation of the whole 
Yasna (including the Gathas), together with the Visparad. 
In this translation of the Yasna he appears to have relied 
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cliiefly upon Neryosangli’s Sanskrit version, which, in its 
turn, is a mere echo of the Pahlavi translation. This is, no 
doubt, the traditional interpretation; but, unfortunately, 
the tradition goes but a short way back in the history of 
such ancient writings as the Gathas, which had evidently 
become as unintelligible (from age or difference of dialect) 
in the time of the Pahlavi translators as they are to the 
Dasturs of the present day. Any translation Imsed upon 
such imperfect tradition can claim little attention as a 
work to be relied on. 

Spiegel had previously (in 1856) published his “Gram- 
mar of the Iluzvaresh Language,” a term applied to Pali- 
lavi, and usually written zvarish by Persian writers ; it 
appears, liowever, to mean the pecidiar mode of writing 
adopted ill i\ahlavi, in which Semitic words (or other obso- 
lete forms) could be substituted by the WTiter for tlieir 
Iranian equivalents, and would be read by the reader just 
as if the Iranian words liad been written. Tin's mode of 
writing is by no means peculiar to Pahlavi, for even in 
English we often write forms whicli are strictly analogous 
to Hnzvarish, such as viz., i.e., e.g., K)., %, £ s. d., Xmas, 
&c., which we generally read as if tliey were WTitten 
“ namely,” “ that is,” “ for example,” “ pound,” “ per cent.,” 
“ pounds, shillings, and pence,” “ Christmas,” “ et cetera.” 
Spiegel’s grammar was based upon the forms he found in 
the Pahlavi translations of the Avesta, and in the Punda- 
hish ; and so far as the collection and arrangement of these 
forms was concerned, it was very complete and useful ; but 
he was unfortunate in Ids exjdanations of the Hnzvarish 
forms, and so many of these explanations have since been 
disproved, that his grammar is practically obsolete, and 
likely to mislead. 

In i860 Spiegel published, as a second part of liis 
Hnzvarish grammar, a work on the traditional literature of 
the Parsis, illustrated by quotations from the original texts, 
with translations, and a glossary. This work contains 
many valuable notices of such Pahlavi texts as were acces- 
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sible to liiin, especially the Bundahisli, r>aliTiiaii Yaslit, 
Minokliird, and the Pahlavi translations of the Vendidad, 
Yasna, and Visparad; together with some allusions to the 
Vajarkard-i-dini, Arda-Yiiaf-namah, Sad-dar Bundahisli, 
Zaralusht-namah, Changhraghach-namah, ‘ Ulama-i-Islam, 
rlainasp-namah, the Eivayats, and a few minor writings. 
With some of the longest of the Pahlavi writings Spiegel 
was then unacquainted, and he was inclined to identify 
the Shayast-nashayast with tlie Sad-dar Bundahish, not 
being aware that it is the name apjilied to the Pahlavi 
Bivayat hy the Dasturs, and that there is also a Persian 
hook of the same name extant. 

Before proceeding to later researches, some other puhli- 
rations relating to the Zend-Avesta have to he mentioned. 
Lassen, the well-known Sanskrit scholar, jmhlished an 
edition of the Avesta text of the first five chapters of the 
A^endidad (Bonn, 1851); but he added neither translation 
nor explanatory notes. 

Max Dunckek, the author of a ‘‘ History of Antiquity ” 
which is highly valued in Germany, treated of the ancient 
Persian religion, its sacred hooks and prophets, in the 
second volume of his work. Although himself a mere 
historian, and no Oriental scholar, he succeeded in drawing 
a fine and correct general jiicture of ancient Iranian life, 
according to the reports of the Greeks and the modern 
researches in the Zend-Avesta. 

WiNDisciiMANN, a Ilomaii Catholic clergyman of high 
position at Munich, published two valuable essays, one on 
the deity Anaitis worshipped by the ancient Persians, 
and mentioned, under the name Anahita, in the Yashts 
(Munich, 1856); the other was a translation of the Mihir 
Y^'asht, with notes (Leipzig, 1857). latest researches 

were published, after his premature death, under the title 
of “ Zoroastrian Studies,” edited by Spiegel (Berlin, 1863). 
This work contains a very useful translation of the Bunda- 
liish, with extensive explanatory notes and essays upon 
several of its subjects, including a translation of the fii*st 
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half of the Fravardin Yasht. His translations were a great 
improvement on those of Anquetil, being made on scien- 
tific principles. In the case of the Bnndahish, he had 
really to rely upon the single text published by Wester- 
gaard, as previously mentioned ; for Anquetif s manuscript 
of the text was originally copied from the same codex, now 
at Copenhagen. 

In 1864, Bleeck published an English translation of the 
Avesta, at the request of Seth Munclierjee Hormusjee Cama. 
This was merely a translation from the German of Spiegel, 
but the translator referred to the original text as a guide to 
his choice of words in many places, and in some instances 
he complains of the German version being quite as unin- 
telligible as the Avesta text itself. This translation was 
intended for the information of the Parsis, but it has also 
been useful to that portion of the English public which 
takes an interest in Zoroastrianism, though unprepared to 
face the difficulty of foreign languages. It contains, of 
course, all the imperfections of SpiegeTs translations. 

The further researches of the author of these Essays were 
greatly facilitated by his being appointed, in 1859, super- 
intendent of Sanskrit studies in Poona College, near Bom- 
bay. He was thus brought into contact both with Brah- 
mans and Parsi priests, the present possessors of all the 
traditional Vedic and Zoroastrian lore that has not been 
lost. After a short interval, employed in learning Marathi, 
the vernacular language of that part of Western India, and 
in the further study of English, he began his observations 
of the native modes of study, and followed them up by 
close inquiries regarding their rites and ceremonies. He 
had, in the first place, to unlearn much that he had learnt 
in Europe ; and to his readiness in accepting the fact that 
European scholarship must often stand corrected before 
Indian tradition was probably due his ever-increasing 
influence over the natives, which enabled him, in the 
end, to obtain fuller information regarding their ceremonies 
than had ever previously been given to a European. 
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The Parsis had gradually lost much of their reluctance 
to discuss religious matters with Europeans, which had 
been engendered or aggravated by their bitter controversy 
with the missionaries, some twenty years before, and which 
had been brought to a climax by the publication of the 
Ptev. Dr. Wilson’s book before mentioned. They felt that 
this book was so far one-sided as to give a false idea of 
their religion, and they were naturally indignant at the 
sarcasms it contained.^ But the progress of time and 
education had dissipated this ill-feeling, and they were 
delighted to find a European scholar who understood so 
much of their religion as to appreciate its good points 
without dwelling too severely upon those which are doubt- 
ful or objectionable. With a feeling of growing confidence, 
the priests discussed their ceremonies and sacred books, 
and the laity were glad to receive, from a European scholar, 
explanations of their older scriptures which had hitherto 
been nearly sealed books to all. To meet tliis increasing 
demand for information, a public lecture, “ On the Origin 
of the Parsi Eeligion,” was delivered on the ist March 
i86i ; and the first edition of these Essays was published 
in 1862. 

In the cold season of 1863-64 the author undertook a 
tour in Gujrat, under Government patronage, to search for 
Avesta, Pahlavi, and Sanskrit manuscripts. During this 
tour he examined most of the Parsi libraries in Surat, 2 
Nawsari, Bhroch, and Balsar, and succeeded in purchasing 
several manuscripts for the Bombay Government, including 


* Any personal ill-feeling wliich Dr. 
Wilson may have occasioned by liis 
book soon disappeared ; but it wjis 
many years before bis habitual kind- 
liness, and conscientious efforts for 
the imi)rovemcnt of tlie natives of 
India, regained tlie confidence of the 
Parsis. On his death, liowever, in 
^875, no one felt more deeply than 
the Dasturs themselves that they had 
lost one of their best fiieuds, and 


that in his controversy with them he 
had only acted as his duty compelled 
him. 

2 The only Parsi priest in Surat 
who knew any tiling of Anquetil I)u- 
perron wasDastur Kai-Khusre Darab, 
who recollected hearing that Dastur 
Darab had taught Anijuctil the Avesta, 
and shown him the sacred fire, when 
disguised as a Parsi. 
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a very old copy of the Avesta text of the Yasua, an old 
copy of the Vendidad with Pahlavi, and a Vendidad-sadah 
written in 1626. Some other manuscripts were presented 
to him as tokens of personal respect on the part of their 
owners. Among these was a very old manuscript contain- 
ing the Visparad with Pahlavi, Hadokht I^ask, Pahlavi 
Eivayat, Arda-Yiiaf-namah, Bimdahish, and several minor 
texts, written in 1397; also copies of the Mrangistan, 
Shikand-gumaiii, &c. With regard to Sanskrit transla- 
tions, he could find none of the Yasna extending beyond 
the Srosh Yasht; and of the Vendidad, only Fargards viii. 
79, 80, and ix. 1-4 (Westerg.), appear to have been ever 
translated into Sanskrit. He also saw a Sanskrit Sirozah 
and an incomplete Avesta-Sanskrit glossary. At Naw- 
sari he found two copies (one in Avesta and the other in 
Avesta with Pahlavi) of a book called the Vaetha Nask, 
from its beginning with the word vaetha; and other copies 
of it were seen elsewhere. Both its Avesta and Pahlavi 
were full of grammatical errors, and there is reason to 
believe that this work was fabricated by some l)astur more 
than a century ago, for the purj)ose of settling the inheri- 
tance of the children of a non-Zoroastriaii wife, which it 
fixes at one-half the property, while tlie widow is to 
receive the other half. This is contrary to the opinion of 
most Parsi priests, who would consider such children not 
entitled to any share of the paternal property, although 
there appears to be nowhere, in the Avesta texts extant, 
any direct prohibition of iiiterinarriages between Zoroas- 
trians and non-Zoroastrians. 

After his return to Poona, in 1864, the author recom- 
mended the Government of Bombay to employ Dastur 
Hoshangji Jamaspji, a younger brother of the high-priest 
of the Parsis at Poona, to prepare editions of several Pah- 
lavi works for publication ; and he subsequently under- 
took to revise these works, and see them through the 
press, on his return to Germany in 1866. He also de- 
livered a lecture, “ On an Original Speech of Zoroaster 
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(Yasna xlv.), before an almost exclusively Parsi audience, 
at Bombay, on the 8th October 1864, at their special re- 
quest. And in pursuance of his schemes for encouraging 
Parsis in the study of their religious literature, the pro- 
ceeds of this lecture were appropriated as prizes for the 
best translations, by Parsis, of two Pahlavi works, one of 
which, the Paiidiiamah of Adarpad Maraspend, was pub- 
lished in 1869. 

Turning back to Europe, we find a young and indus- 
trious scholar, JusTi, of Marburg, publishing a “ Handbook 
of the Zend Language” (Leipzig, 1864), containing a dic- 
tionary (Avesta and German) of all words in the texts 
published by Westergaard, a grammar, and selections for 
reading, all printed in Itornan type. Tliis dictionary is a 
very useful compilation in a handy form, and, so iar as 
arrangement is concerned, it leaves little to be desired ; 
but having been prepared with too little study of the 
texts, it is often incorrect in its definitions, and is there- 
fore likely to perplex the careful student, and mislead the 
unwary, unless it lie used rather as a handy index than a 
complete dictionary. Many of these defects will probably 
disappear in a second edition, which ought also to include 
the Avesta words peculiar to the Zend-Pahlavi glossary 
and Nirangistan; but the Avesta dictionary long ago 
promised by Westergaard would be more welcome, and 
be used with more confidence. 

In 1868 Justi also published a translation of the Bun- 
dahish, with the Pahlavi text lithographed and trans- 
literated into Persian characters, and a glossary, in whicli 
the Pahlavi words are printed in‘ Persian type. Prom 
some misconception, he claims, on the title-page, to have 
published the Bundahish for the firsf^ time, whereas the 
lithographed text had been already published by Wester- 
gaard in 1851, and translations had been published by 
Anquetil in 1771, and by Windischmann in 1S63. Justi 
had the advantage of collating another recension of the 
text, contained in a Pahlavi MS. at Oxford and a Pazand 
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MS. in London, both of which have evidently been derived 
from the very old MS. written in 1 397, and presented to 
the author of these Essays at Surat, as mentioned above. 
The translation is, therefore, more correct than its prede« 
cessors, though blunders are not unfrequent. Justi argues 
that the Bundahish is not older than the time of Fir- 
dausi, and its statement about the accession of the Arabs 
cannot, of course, be more than three centuries older ; but 
many of the other signs of late date which he relies on 
are fallacious. It seems plausible enough to argue that 
the more old forms of words a MS. contains, the older it 
must be ; but when one finds old forms substituted in a 
modern MS. for later forms in a MS. five hundred years 
old (as often happens in Pahlavi), this argument evidently 
fads, and we have to suspend our judgment until the period 
when the later forms first arose has been historically 
ascertained. With regard to the Bundahish, it has pro- 
bably been too hastily assumed that it is a single con- 
tinuous work ; it may be half-a-dozen fragments, either of 
the same or various works, thrown together in different 
orders by different writers, as the MSS. vary in arrange- 
ment, and the fragments constituting AnquetiFs Chapters 
xxviii., xxix., xxx., and xxxii., have been hitherto found 
only in the MS. at Copenhagen, and its two modern 
copies. This fragmentary condition of the book is more 
consistent with the supposition of its antiquity than of its 
later origin ; it also explains how some fragments may be 
much older than others. However this may be, the ar- 
rangement of the fragments in the Copenhagen MS. is 
probably that adopted in the latest edition, as it is most 
consistent with the idea of a continuous text. 

The author of these Essays, after his return to Germany 
in 1866, revised and published, for the Government of 
Bombay, some of the Pahlavi works prepared by Dastiir 
Hoshangji, as mentioned above. The first of these was 
the Old Zend-Pahlavi Glossary,” which is found in two 
of the oldest Pahlavi MSS. extant. The text was printed 
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in the original character, with an interlinear transliteration 
in italics, and accompanied with an introduction, English 
translation, and alphabetical index to the Avesta words, 
arranged as an Avesta glossary. The introduction treated, 
first, of the age and origin of Pahlavi ; and, secondly, of 
the age and value of the glossary ; and it contained the 
first systematic attempt to connect the Pahlavi of the 
Sasanian inscriptions with that of the Parsi books. This 
glossary was published in 1867, and was followed in 1870 
by the ‘‘ Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary,*' of which the text 
and index had likewise been prepared by Dastur Hosh- 
angji. The index, which was arranged as a Pahlavi- 
English glossary, was considerably enlarged by the addi- 
tion of all the Pahlavi words in the ‘‘ Zend-Pahlavi 
Glossary.” And the work was preceded by a long and 
important introductory essay on the Pahlavi language, in 
which the nature of that language was, for the first time, 
fully and critically examined, and a sound basis laid for 
future investigations. This essay began with a history 
of the researches in Pahlavi literature, inscriptions, and 
numismatics which had been made in Europe. It then 
proceeded to discuss the meaning of the terms Pahlavi 
and Huzvarish, identifying Pahlavi with Parthian or 
ancient Persian, and explaining Huzvarish as the mode 
of writing Pahlavi with a large intermixture of foreign 
or obsolete words. It next deciphered several Sasanian 
inscriptions, and compared their language with that of the 
Parsi books, with the view of determining the character 
of Pahlavi, which it defined as a Semitic language, with 
an admixture of Iranian words, and a prevailing Iranian 
construction, if we look only to the way it is written (all 
the pronouns and particles, and most of the common 
words, being usually Semitic) ; or as a purely Iranian lan- 
guage if we consider only the way in which it is read; 
and to this practice, of reading the Iranian equivalents of 
the written Semitic words, it attributed the total disappear- 
ance of these Semitic words in modern Persian as soon a6 

D 
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the writers began to write as they spoke. The essay con- 
cluded by discussing the origin and age of Pahlavi, and 
showed that traces of that language can be discovered in 
some short inscriptions of the fourth and seventh centu- 
ries B.C. Although this glossary was originally published 
by Anquetil in his Zend-Avesta in 1771, it was in such a 
modified form that it remained for a century practically 
useless. 

Shortly after the publication of the first of these glos- 
saries, the author of these Essays was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the University of 
Munich, where he continued to publish, from time to time, 
short essays on subjects connected with Parsi literature ; 
among them an essay “ On the Present State of Zend Phi- 
lology” (1868), in which he sought to correct the mis- 
apprehensions of other scholars with regard to the mean- 
ings of certain Avesta words. Also a translation of the 
eighteenth Pargard of the Vendidad, with a commentary 
(1869) ; and an essay on the Yatlia-ahii-vaiiyo, one of the 
most sacred formulas of the Parsis, with a translation of 
its commentary in Yasna xix. (1872). 

The last of his works connected with the Parsi religion 
was the revision and publication of Dastur Iloshangji’s 
edition of The Look of Arda-A^iraf ” (1872), and its glos- 
sary (1874). Tn the preparation of these works, and also 
in the Paldavi-Pazand gloss.ary, he was assisted by an 
English friend, E. AV. W est, whose attention had been first 
directed to Pahlavi by the discovery of inscriptions in that 
language at the old Buddhist caves of Kanheri, about 
twenty miles north of Bombay. To the Pahlavi text and 
transliteration of the book of Arda-Viraf were added the 
texts and transliterations of the tale of Gosht-i Eryaiio 
and the Hadokht Nask, with English translations of all 
three texts, and introductory essays describing the manu- 
scripts used, the system of transliteration adopted, and the 
contents of the texts. The glossary, which was prepared 
by West from the original texts and from materials sup- 
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plied Iby Dastur Hosliangji, was arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the Pahlavi characters, as compared with 
their modern Persian equivalents. It forms a complete 
index to the tliree texts, and to some Pahlavi fragments 
wliich had been published, but not glossarised, in the 
introductions and notes to the previous glossaries. It 
would be a great assistance to scholars if other Pahlavi 
texts were published in a similarly comj)lete manner, but 
tlie labour of doing so, with sufficient accuracy, is alarm- 
iiigly great. To the glossary was added an outline of 
Pahlavi grammar. 

Besides assisting in the publication of Dastur Hos- 
liangji’s works, West had also published The Book of the 
]\Iaiiiy6-i-khard’' (1871) which professes to give the utter- 
ances of the Spirit of Wisdom on many of the doctrines 
and details of the Parsi religion. In this work the Pazand 
text and !N’eiyos<angh’s Sanskrit translation were printed in 
]h)nian type, and accompanied by a glossary of all the 
Pazand words, with an outline of Pazand grammar. 

Passing over some short essays, such as Sacliau’s Con- 
tributions to tlie Knowledge of Parsi Literature,'’ and also 
larger works of more pretension, such as Spiegel’s “ Iranian 
Antiquities,” this account of European researches may be 
concluded by a short notice of some Erencli works. 

A new French translation of the Avesta is in the course 
of publication by C. EE IIaulez, Professor at the University 
of Louvain, in P)elgium. The first volume (1875) contains a 
translation of the Vendidad, with an introductory historical 
account of Zoroaster and the Avesta, and some details re- 
garding Zoroastrian doctrines and ceremonies. The second 
volume (1876) contains translations of the Visparad, Yasna, 
Hadokht Nask, and the first ten Yaslits of Westergaard’s 
edition of the texts. These translations are based not only 
upon Spiegel’s translations, but also upon the w’orks of all 
other scholars hitherto published, which have been care- 
fully compared with the original text by M. de Harlez, who 
has selected the most satisfactory explanations^ or modified 
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them in accordance with his own researches. He has 
endeavoured to give the meaning of the text without being 
slavishly literal in his translation, because the French 
language, in his opinion, does not tolerate strictly literal 
translation where the meaning is obscure. This is unfor- 
tunate, as there are many obscure passages into which it 
would be very hazardous to import more meaning than the 
01‘iginal text implies. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that French writers, like Orientals, cannot tolerate that 
strict accuracy of translation which seems so desirable to 
Teutonic scholars. 

With regard to the Vendidad, it may be noticed that all 
translators have been misled into admitting Avesta quota- 
tions, made by the Pahlavi commentator, as iiitogi'al por- 
tions of the Avesta text. This mistake has arisen from 
the Avesta text being printed separate from the Pahlavi, 
instead of alternating with it as in the original iiianu- 
scripts. Neither the writers of tlie Vendidad ^Sadalj, nor 
tlie European editors of the texts, have been always able to 
distinguish these quotations from the original text ; nor is 
it sometimes easy to do so ; but Vend. i. 4 (i. 2, Westerg.) 
consists of four such quotations which form part of the 
Palil avi commentary. 

A young French scholar, James Daumestetek, has 
recently engaged in the study of the Avesta texts in a 
strictly scientific manner, and has published several essays 
of considerable importance. Among these may be men- 
tioned his “ Zend Notes,” and “ Notes on the Avesta,” in 
which he traces the philological relations of many Avesta 
words, for the purpose of fixing their meanings. His essay 
on “Haurvatad and Ameretad” (1875) traces the history 
of these two ideas, health and immortality, as they first 
became personified as archangels who oppose Tauru and 
Zairicha, the demons of sickness and death ; secondly, as 
these archangels acquired the attributes of protectors of 
w^ater and vegetation, and their opponents became the 
demons of hunger and thirst ; and finally, as their names 
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became corrupted into Kliurdad and Murdad, when there 
appeared a tendency to treat them as titles of fire and the 
angel of death. This account of these two Ameshaspentas 
is ably supported, and to a great extent substantiated, by 
quotations from the Avesta and Veda. 

His latest work is an exhaustive essay “ On Ormazd and 
Ahriman” (1877), in which he has applied the method of 
comparative mythology to explain the myths, equally with 
that of comparative philology to explain the texts. The 
conclusion he arrives at is, that Mazdayasnianism was 
originally a dualism which taught that the universe was 
created by two beings, Ahuramazda, who is luminous and 
good, and Angra-mainyu, who is gloomy and bad ; and the 
history oT the universe is a history of their struggles for 
supitcmacy. Ahuramazda can be traced back to Asura, the 
supreme god of Indo-Iranian times, and is the representa- 
tive of A'^aruna, Zeus, or Jupiter. But Angra-mainyu is a 
later idea of the Iranians only, although he takes the place 
of the Indo-Iranian serpent-demon who fought with the 
fire-god in storms. This dualism satisfied the popular 
mind, but philosophers found it necessary, in the end, to 
set up a First Cause, whom they called Boundless Time, or 
Destiny, and from whom they imagined that both the crea- 
tive beings proceeded. These conclusions, so far as the 
primary dualism is concerned, will hardly be accepted by 
the Dasturs as a correct view of Zarathushtra’s teachings. 
The Parsis are now strict monotheists, and whatever may 
have been the views of former philosophical writings, their 
one supreme deity is Ahuramazda. Their views of Angra- 
mainyu seem to differ in no respect from what is supposed 
to be the orthodox Christian view of the devil. Whether 
Darmesteter’s conclusions regarding the dualism can be 
fully maintained is rather doubtful ; the question depends 
rather upon the exact meaning of a few difficult passages 
in old writings, which are confessedly mere fragments, than 
upon the wide generalisations of comparative mythology, 
which may easily mislead. 
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III. — ^ZOROASTKIAN STUDIES AMONG THE PARSIS. 

Before concluding tins Essay, we may briefly notice the 
efforts of the Zoroastrians themselves to preserve and 
elucidate their ancient religion and literature. 

The Persian cuneiform inscriptions inform us that the 
Acluemenian kings believed in Ahuramazda, and that their 
language was closely allied to that of the Avesta ; in fact, 
the period of their rule appears to have been the Augustan 
age of Zoroastrian literature, when it was completed and 
arranged in twenty-one books, called Nasks, each indexed 
by one of the twenty-one words composing the sacred 
Yathdi-aliu-vairyo formula. This period is approximately 
mentioned in the book of Arda-Viiaf, when it states that 
for *nhree hundred years the religion was in purity, and 
men were without doubts.” 

We know from classical writers that Alexander, in a 
drunken frolic, burnt the citadel and palace of the AcIrt- 
menian kings at Perscpolis, in which one of the two 
complete copies of the Zoroastrian literature had been 
deposited ; thus one copy was burnt, and the other is said 
to have been plundered by the Greeks. Any other copies, 
more or less partial, must have suffered greatly during tlie 
next 550 years, while the Zoroastrian religion received 
little support from either Greeks or Parthians, althougli 
the fourth book of the Dinkard mentions that Valkhasli 
(Vologeses) the Ashkanian ordered all extant writings to 
be collected and preserved. 

The earlier kings of the Sasanian dynasty collected and 
rearranged the scattered writings, and the more peaceable 
of the later kings encouraged literary pursuits; but the 
Mohammedan conquest of Persia, and the troubled times 
which followed, swept away nearly all these writings, not- 
withstanding two or three attempts of leading Zoroastrians 
to preserve what was still extant. Of these attempts it is 
recorded, at the end of the third book of the Dinkard, that 
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AdarpM-i Adarfrobag-i Faruklizadan collected all the old 
writings he could find; and this collection falling into 
decay, was again copied by Adarpad-i Admitan, and 
arranged in the form of the Dinkard, the fourth and fifth 
books of which appear to contain the sayings of Adarfro- 
bag-i Farukhzadan, and those he selected from the reli- 
gious books. Of the subsequent fate of the Dinkard more 
will be said in the next Essay. 

The Zoroastrian fugitives who settled on the western 
shores of India found it difficult to preserve all their reli- 
gious ceremonies and literature, and frequently applied to 
their persecuted brethren in Persia for information during 
the first ten centuries after the Mohammedan conquest. 
Tarsi writers may probably exaggerate the ignorance of 
their forefathers in India, as it was during these dark ages 
that one of tlieir priests, the famous Ncryosangh Dhaval, 
was able to translate several of tlieir religious books from 
l^ihlavi into Sanskrit. Among these books are the 
Sliikand-guinani, Mainyo-i-khard, and the greater part of 
the Yasna, the translations -of which exhibit a knowledge 
of the original Pahlavi that is hardly yet surpassed by 
modern Dasturs. Neryosangh appears to have aimed at 
popularising the obscure Pahlavi texts by transliterating 
them into Pazand ; but why he should have added a San- 
skrit translation is not so apparent, unless it were for the 
information of strangers, or as a somewhat unnecessary 
stepping-stone to a Gujrati version. As manuscripts of 
the early part of the sixteenth century are still extant, 
which have descended from Neryosanglfs writings, it is 
evident that he must have lived as early as the fifteenth 
century; and judging from their genealogies, the present 
Dasturs are inclined to think that he flourished about that 
time. 

The Parsis are also indebted, to some priests of these 
dark ages, for the successive copies of their sacred books 
which have preserved their religious writings from total 
destruction. The oldest of these copyists whose manii- 
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scripts still survive was MihiS,pan-i Kal-Khusro-i MihrS- 
pan-i Spendydd-i ^ Mihrapdn-i Marjpan-i Bahrdin, who 
appears to have been a voluminous though rather careless 
copyist, as we find his name in many colophons dated 
about 550 years ago. He seems to have completed the book 
of Arda-Viiaf and Goshtyi Fryano (copied in Koq now at 
Copenhagen) on the 1 8th of the tenth month a.y. 690 ; the 
first part of the so-called Pahlavi Shdhnamah (now in the 
library of Dastur Jamaspji at Bombay) on the i ith of the 
sixth month a.y. 691, and the latter part on the 19th day of 
another month in the same year ; the Yasna with Pahlavi 
(now at Copenhagen) on the 27th of the tenth month 
A.Y. 692 ; another copy of the same (now in the library of 
Dastur Jamaspji at Bombay) on the 19th day of the 
eleventh month A.Y. 692 ; the Vendidad with Pahlavi (now 
at Copenhagen) on the 24th day of the fourth month 
A.Y. 693 ; the Shdyast-ld-shayast (copied in K^o now at 
Copenhagen) on the 9th day of the seventh month a.y. 700 ; 
and the HafjOkht Nask (copied in the same) on the i8th 
day of the ninth month A.Y. 720; also the Vendidad with 
Pahlavi (now in the India Office Library at London) 
seems to be in his handwriting, but the colophon is lost. 
Of these eight manuscripts, four are still extant in Mihra- 
jan’s handwriting ; three we know only from copies taken 
about five hundred years ago, and now contained in the 
manuscript Kg© at Copenhagen ; and the handwriting of the 
Pahlavi Shahnamah is so like that of K20, that it may be a 
similar copy from Mihrap&n’s manuscript. Three of his 
books were copied at Kambayat from manuscripts {y adman 
ni'pih) written by Eustam-i Mihiapan-i Marjpdn-i Dahishn- 
yar, who may have been his great-grand-uncle. 

Passing on to later times, we find the arrival of the 
Iranian Dastur Jamasp (surnamed Wilayati, “foreign"') 
giving a considerable impulse to the study of religious 
literature among the Indian Parsis. He is reported to 
have left Persia on the 27th November 1720, and to have 

^ Once written Speudydr, 
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given the Dasturs at Nawsari, Surat, and Bhroch much 
information regarding the customs and learning of the 
Zoroastrians in Persia. The chief Dastur at hTawsari, 
Jamasp Asa, became celebrated for his learning, and at his 
death, about 125 years ago, left a large library of manu- 
scripts, which has become much scattered among his pos- 
terity, now in the fifth generation. The visit of Dastur 
Jamasp Wilayati appears to have first called the attention 
of the Indian Parsis to the fact that their calendar was 
exactly one month behind that of their Persian brethren. 
This was a matter of some importance, as it would, in their 
opinion, destroy the efficacy of their prayers if the wrong 
month were mentioned, and it altered the date of all their 
festivals. It was not, however, till after further inquiries 
in Persia, and the arrival of another priest therefrom, that 
several Indian Parsis determined to adopt the Persian 
calendar, which they did on the 17th June 174S, corre- 
sponding to the 29th day of the ninth month a.y. i i 14 of 
the Persian reckoning, which they styled qadiui, '' ancient,” 
while the old Indian reckoning, which lias been retained 
by the majority of the Parsis, is styled rasmi, ‘‘ customary,” 
or shdhanshdM, “imperial;” the term qacUm, however, 
when found in older documents, is said to mean the old 
reckoning of the Indian Parsis. 

This alteration in the calendar, and several small altera- 
tions in ritual in accordance with Persian usage, such as 
pronouncing vohi for vohu, constituted a complete schism 
requiring a distinct priesthood, and occasioned much 
controversy. The old-calendar party accounted for the 
difference in reckoning by supposing that the people in 
Persia had forgotten to insert an intercalary month which 
their fugitive brethren had remembered to do shortly after 
their flight from the Mohammedans : if this were the case, 
it is difficult to understand why the intercalary month 
was not again inserted every 120 yefirs, according to tlie 
supposed practice. To support this theory it became 
necessary to prove, from the religious books, that such an 
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intercalary (JcaUsah) month was therein enjoined, and this 
led to the kaUsah controversy, in which the chief advo- 
cates for the intercalation were Dastur Aspendiarji Kani- 
dinji of Bhroch, who published a book on the subject in 
1 826, and Dastur Edalji Darfibji of Bombay, who published 
the book of the Khorehe-Vebijak in 182S. Their chief 
opponent was Mulla Eiruz, who published the Avijeh-Diii, 
in 1830, to refute Dastur Edalji’s views. Much of the 
controversy turns upon tlie meaning of one or more Pah- 
lavi words, generally read vehijaktk, which Dastur Edalji 
translates as "'intercalary,” and Mulla Firuz explains as 
referring to new-year’s day, or tlie beginning. In some 
cases the word cited means evidently “additional,” but 
none of the passages quoted seem to bear much on the 
question of an intercalary month, cither one way or the 
other, although Dastur Edalji has mistranslated one obscure 
passage so as to prove his case. That there must have 
been some mode of keeping the calendar in accordance 
with the sun in former times appears evident from the 
Bundahisli (p. 59, Westerg.), where two of the gahanhdr 
festivals arc made coincident with the longest and shortest 
days respectively; but there seems to be no account in 
the Parsi books of the mode adopted for the rectification 
of the calendar. 

The gi'owing demand among Parsis for further informa- 
tion regarding the contents of their sacred books was met, 
to some extent, by the publication (in 1843) of the Yasna 
text in Gujrati characters, with a Gujrati translation, by 
Aspandiauji Fpamji; and a similar translation of the 
Vendidad was made about the same time. These transla- 
tions are noteworthy as being the latest Parsi works of 
this nature which are free from European influence, and 
can therefore be consulted by European scholars as the 
last embodiment of pure traditional information. 

The foremost of the Parsi writers who represent the 
period of transition from confidence in old traditions to 
reliance on European scholars, is Dastur Pesiiotanji 
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Beiiramji SanjanA, tlie present liigli-priest of the Bombay 
Parsis of the predominant sect. In 1848 he published the 
Pahlavi text of the Vajarkard-i-dinl, from a modern copy 
of an old manuscript at Surat : this is probably the first 
book printed with Pahlavi type. In 1853 he published a 
Gujrati translation of the Pahlavi Karnamak-i Ardashir-i 
Papakan, which is a fairly good specimen of correct trans- 
lation. Before the publication of his Grammar of the 
Pahlavi Language ” (in Gujrati, 1871), Dastur Peshotanji 
had ample opportunity to study the views of European 
scholars ; and his grammar, which is very complete, 
though rather too voluminous, is a great improvement 
upon the one or two Pahlavi grammars previously pub- 
lished by Parsi writers. He thinks that the pronunciation 
of the Semitic portion of the Pahlavi in Sasanian times 
has been correctly handed down by tradition, and that its 
variations from Chaldee are due to corrupt pronunciation 
when the words were first adopted, and not to mere mis- 
reading of the characters after the correct pronunciation 
was lost. This opinion, however, is not confirmed by 
reference to the inscriptions of Sasanian times ; thus, the 
word traditionally pronounced jdnun, ^'become,'' is found 
inscribed yahvim in unambiguous Sasanian characters, 
exactly as had been anticipated by European scholars, 
whose proposed readings of several other Huzvarish words 
are fully confirmed by the Sasanian inscriptions. In some 
cases the inscriptions have contradicted the views of 
European scholars, so Parsi writers exercise a wuse dis- 
cretion in not departing from their traditional readings too 
hastily. 

The latest work of Dastur Peshotanji, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1874, is the Dinkard, in which he gives 
the Pahlavi text with a transliteration in A vesta letters, 
a Gujrati and English translation, and a glossary of some 
selected words. This first volume contains about one- 
eighteenth part of the extant portion of tlie Dinkard, or 
about one- eighth of the third book, which is the least 
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interesting part of the work, and perhaps the most difficult 
to translate. Many improvements in the translation 
might he suggested, hut it gives the meaning of the original 
as nearly as can be expected in a first translation of a 
difficult text. The second volume, published in 1876, 
completes the first tenth part of the extant text, and fully 
maintains the character of this edition of the Dinkard 
for accuracy. 

The works of Dastur Hoshangji JAMAsrJi have already 
been mentioned (p. 48-51) as having been revised by the 
author of these Essays, and published under his super- 
vision. In their original state they displayed a very con- 
siderable knowledge of Pahlavi on the part of Dastur 
Hoshangji, who had disposed of many of the chief diffi- 
culties wdiich might otherwise have troubled the reviser ; 
most of the corrections required were due to additions, and 
to the progress of knowdedge in the interval between the 
first preparation and the publication of the works. Dastur 
Hoshangji has also prepared an edition of the Pahlavi and 
Pazand texts of the Shikand-gumani, with a glossary of 
the I*ahlavi words ; and also an edition of the Avesta and 
Pahlavi texts of the Vendidad, with a glossary of the 
Pahlavi w^ords ; hut neither of these w^orks are yet pub- 
lished. 

In 1866 a prize was offered by Seth Khurshedji 
Dustamji Kama for a new Gujrati translation of the 
Vendidad, with a complete glossary of the words in the 
Avesta text. Tliis translation was supplied, tliree years 
afterwards, by Kavasji Edalji Kang a, but was not pub- 
lished till 1874. It is based upon Westergaard’s text and 
the best European translations which had appeared, and 
the writer has added, in many places, a good deal of ex- 
planatory commentary. This is likely to remain the 
standard translation for the use of the Parsi community, 
and it is to be regretted that its author has not avoided 
the mistake of translating Avesta quotations, made by the 
Pahlavi commentator, as part of the Avesta text, which 
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has been already noticed (p. 52) as a general error ot 
translators. In addition to the quotations admitted into 
the text by M. de Harlez, he has translated the five quota- 
tions which constitute Vend. ii. 6 (Westerg.), and finds 
considerable difficulty in adapting them to the text, as 
might be exi^ected. If he had consulted a manuscript of 
the Vendidad with Pahlavi he would have seen at once 
that these five sentences are merely quoted by the Pahlavi 
commentator to prove the correctness of his assertions. 
The fact that these Avesta quotations form no part of the 
text is noticed by Dastur Iloshangji in his manuscript 
edition of the texts of the Vendidad. 

In concluding these remarks upon the progress of Zo- 
roastrian studies among the Parsis, it may be mentioned 
that Dastur Jamaspji Minociiihaeji Jamaspasana of 
Bombay has been engaged for many years in collecting 
materials for a Pahlavi dictionary, the first part of which 
is now in the press. This dictionary is likely to be ex- 
ceedingly useful, being by far the largest collection of 
l^ahlavi words hitherto made ; and these are arranged in 
the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, which is convenient for 
a peojDle speaking Gujrati. It will adhere strictly to 
traditional readings and interpretations, of which it ought 
to form a permanent record, valuable to all parties in 
these times of progressive transition. 

Thus much had to be noticed regarding the general 
course of researches into the sacred writings of the Parsis. 
Slowly the ideas of past ages, buried for thousands of 
years in documents written in a language more or less 
unintelligible, begin to be unfolded ; but many years and 
]nany laborers will be required to make this new field 
for antiquarian and philological research yield much fruit. 
The Dasturs, who are most concerned, and other younger, 
talented, and well-to-do members of the Parsi community, 
ought to consider it their duty to collect and multqfiy 
correct and unimproved copies of all the oldest manu- 
scripts extant, and to supply themselves with all the 
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means (sucli as a knowledge of Sanskrit, Persian, Clialclee, 
&c.) now required for a successful investigation of the 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages, in order that they may 
study the contents of their manuscripts, and learn the 
foundations on which their religion rests. Let them not 
he discouraged if the results be not so flattering to their 
self-love as they anticipated. So far as their researches 
disclose what is good and proper in their religion, they 
must strengthen tlie belief in its divine origin ; and so far 
as they disclose what is bad and improper, they merely 
indicate the corruptions introduced by human tradition. 
Such corruptions can be neither concealed nor defended 
with safety; but when discovered, they must be rejected 
as mere human inventions and superstitious errors. All 
religions have passed through human minds and human 
liands, and are thci'cfore likely to abound with human 
errors ; so that the man who believes in the infallibility 
of a book is but one step removed from the superstition 
of him who believes in the infallibility of a high-priest ; 
he merely removes the idea of verbal inspiration from the 
broad daylight of the present, where its improbability 
w^ould be too obvious, into the dim obscurity of the past, 
where difficulties become lost in the misty shadows of 
imtiquity. Whatever is true in religion will bear the 
dullest investigation and most searching criticism; it is 
only error that fears discussion. 
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LANGUAGES OF THE FARSI SCRIPTURES. 

The languages of Persia, commonly called Iranian, 
a separate family of tlie great Aryan stock of languages 
which comprises, besides the Iranian idioms, Sanskrit 
(with its daughters), Greek, Latin, Teutonic (with Eng- 
lish), Slavonian, Letto-Litliuaiiian, Celtic, and all allied 
dialects. The Iranian idioms arrange themselves under 
two heads : — 

1. Iranian languages properly so called. 

2. Affiliated tongues. 

Tlie first division comju'ises the ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern languages of Iran, which includes Persia, Media, 
and Bactria, those lands which arc styled in the Zend- 
Avesta airy do dahlidxo, “Aryan countries.” AVe may 
class them as follows : — 

(a.) The East Iranian or Bactrian branch, extant only 
in the two dialects in which the scanty fragments of the 
Parsi scriptures are written. The more ancient of them 
may be called the “ Gatha dialect,” because the most 
extensive and important writings preserved in this pecu- 
liar idiom are the so-called Gathas or hymns; the later 
idiom, in which most of the books of the Zend-Avesta are 
written, may be called “ ancient Bactrian,” or “ the classi- 
cal Avesta language,” which was for many centuries the 
spoken and written language of Bactria. The Bactrian 
languages seem to have been dying out in the third cen- 
tury B.C., and they have left no daughters. 

(&.) The AVest Iranian languages, or those of Media and 
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Persia. These are known to ns during the three periods 
of antiquity, middle ages, and modern times, hut only in 
the one dialect, which has, at every period, served as the 
written language throughout the Iranian provinces of the 
Persian empire. Several dialects are mentioned by lexi- 
cographers, but we know very little about them.^ Of the 
ancient Persian a few documents are still extant in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the kings of the Achaemenian 
dynasty, found in the ruins of Persepolis, on tlie rock of 
Eeliislun, near Hamadan, and some other places in Persia. 
This language stands nearest to the two Bactrian dialects 
of the Zend-Avesta, but exhibits some peculiarities ; for 
instance, we find d used instead of z, as adam, “ I,” in the 
Avesta azem ; dasta, “ hand,’’ in the Avesta zasia. It is 
undoubtedly the mother of modern Persian, but the dillcr- 
ences between them are nevertheless great, and in reading 
and interpreting the ancient I’ersian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, Sanskrit and the Avesta, although they be only sister 
languages, have proved more useful than its daughter, 
the modern Persian. The chief cause of this difference 
between ancient and modern Persian is the loss of nearly 
all the grammatical inflexions of nouns and verbs, and the 
total disregard of gender, in modern Persian ; while in the 
ancient Persian, as written and spoken at the time of the 

^ In Sayyid Husain Shilh Hakikat’s or language of the court, according 
Persian grammar, entitled Tul^fatv,- to this writer, spoken at lialkh, Bok- 
l-'Ajam, there are seven Iranian Ian- hara, Marv, and in Badakhshfln ; and 
guages enumerated, which are classed J^ahlart, or PahJavdnty the language 
under two heads, viz. (a) the obso- of the so-called Pahlav^ comijrising 
lete or dead, and (6) such dialects the districts of Rai {Rarjha in the 
as are still used. Of tlie obsolete he Zend-Avesta), Isijahan, and Hinhr. 
knows four: Sughdi, the language Dart he calls the language of Fir- 
of ancient Sogdiana {Swjhdha in the dausi, but the trifling deviations he 
Zend-Avesta) ; Zduli (for ZdhuH), mentions to prove the difference be- 
the dialect of Zabuli8tfi,n ; Sakzt., tween Dart and Pdrst (for instance, 
spoken in Sajast^n (called Sakastene ashkam, “belly,” used in Dart for 
by the Greeks) ; and Hiriwi^ spoken shikamy and aftd, “ with,” for 6d), 
in Herat {Uardyu in the Zend- refer only to slight changes in spell- 
Avesta). As languages in use he ing, and are utterly insufficient to 
mentions P^^rs^, which, he says, was induce a philologist to consider Dari 
spoken in Istakhar (Persepolis), the an idiom different from Pdirsi. 
ancient capital of Persia ; then Dart^ 
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Aclisemenians (b.c. 500-300), we still find a great many 
inflexions agreeing with those of the Sanskrit, Avesta, 
and other ancient Aryan tongues. At what time the 
Persian language, like the English, became simplified, and 
adapted for amalgamating with foreign words, by the loss 
of its terminations, we cannot ascertain. But there is 
every reason to suppose that this dissolution and absorp- 
tion of terminations, on account of their having become 
more or less unintelligible, began before the Christian era, 
because in the later inscriptions of the Achsemenians 
(b.c. 400), we find already some of the grammatical forms 
confounded, which confusion we discover also in many 
parts of the Zend-Avesta. No inscription in the verna- 
cular Persian of the Arsacidans, the successors of the 
Acluemeriians, being extant, we cannot trace the gradual 
dissolution of the terminations ; and when we next meet 
with the vernacular, in the inscriptions of the first two 
Sasaiiian nionarchs, it appears in the curiously mixed 
form of Pahlavi, which gradually changes till about a.d. 
300, when it differs but little from the Pahlavi of the 
Parsi books, as we shall shortly see. 

The second chief division of the Iranian tongues com- 
prises the affiliated languages, that is to say, such as share 
in the chief peculiarities of this family, but differ from it 
in many essential particulars. To this division we must 
refer Ossetic, spoken by some small tribes in tlie Caucasus, 
but differing completely from the other Caucasian lan- 
guages; also Armenian and Afgluxnic (Fashtu). 

After this brief notice of the Iranian languages in 
general, we shall proceed to the more particular considera- 
tion of the languages of the Zend-Avesta and other religious 
literature of the Parsis. 

I. — THE LANGUAGE OF THE AVESTA ERRONEOUSLY CALLED 
ZEND. 

The original language of the Parsi scriptures has usually 
been called Zend by European scholars, but this name has 
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never been generally admitted by Parsi scholars, altliough 
it may have been accepted by a few on European autho- 
rity, which is apt to be treated with too much deference 
by Oriental minds. We shall see, hereafter, that this 
application of the term Zend is quite inconsistent with its 
general use in the Parsi books, and ought, therefore, to be 
discarded by scholars who wish to prevent the propagation 
of error. At present we need only observe that no name 
for the language of the Parsi scriptures lias yet been found 
in the Parsi books ; but whenever the word Zend (zand) is 
used alone, it is applied to some Pahlavi translation, com- 
mentary, or gloss ; and whenever the word Aveata (avistdlc) 
is used alone, it is applied to the Parsi scriptures in their 
original language. The language of the Zend, therefore, 
is Pahlavi, and this is a suliicient reason for not applying 
that term to another language, with which its connection 
is probably slight. Por want of a better term, we may 
follow the exanqile of most Parsi scholars in using the 
term Avesta for the language of the Avesta ; and to avoid 
confusion, we must discard the word Zend altogether when 
speaking of languages; although, for reasons given here- 
after, we may still use Zend-Avesta as a general term for 
the Parsi scriptures. 

The general character of the Avesta language, in both 
its dialects, is that of a highly developed idiom. It is rich 
in inflexions, both of the verbs and nouns. In the latter, 
where three numbers and eight cases can be distinguished, 
it agrees almost completely with Vedic Sanskrit, and in 
the former it exhibits a greater variety of forms than the 
classical Sanskrit. We find, besides, a multitude of com- 
pound words of various kinds, and the sentences are joined 
together in an easy way, which contributes largely to a 
ready understanding of the general sense of passages. It 
is a genuine sister of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic; 
but we find her no longer in the prime of life, as she 
appears rather in her declining age. The forms are not 
always kept strictly distinct from each other, as is the 
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case in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin ; but are now and then 
confounded, much less, however, in the verbs than in the 
nouns, where the dissolution first began. The crude form, 
or original uninflected state of the word, is often used 
instead of the original inflected forms ; thus, we find daeoa, 
“ demon, evil sjiirit,” which is really the crude form of tlie 
word, employed as the instrumental singular, which ought to 
be daecetia, or at least daevA, and as the nominative plural, 
which ought to be daecdoiiho or daecd. The long vowels 
d and t are out of use in the nominative feminine, so tliat 
the gender is not so easily recognised from the termina- 
tion alone as in vSanskrit; thus we have daena, “creed, 
belief,” instead of daend; moreover, the forms of the dative 
and instrumental are often confounded, especially in the 
})lural. These deviations from the regular forms, and the 
confusion of terminations, are for more frequent in the 
classical Avesta tlian in the Gatha dialect, where the gram- 
matical forms are, in most cases, quite regular. 

Notwithstanding these symptoms of decay, the relation- 
ship of the Avesta language to the most ancient Sanskrit, 
the so-called Vedic dialect,^ is as close as that of the dif- 
I’erent dialects of the Greek language (^.olic. Tonic, Doric, 
or Attic) to each other. The languages of the sacred 
hymns of the Lrahmans, and of those of the Parsis, are 
only the two dialects of two separate tribes of one and the 
same nation. As the lonians, Dorians, ^Etolians, &c., were 
dilferent tribes of the Greek nation, whose general name 
was Hellenes, so the ancient Brahmans and Parsis were 
two tribes of the nation which is called Aryas both in the 


1 This is distinct from the usual 
Sanskrit, which alone is studied now- 
adays by the Ilrahmans. The most 
learned Pandits of the present Brah- 
nianio atisunmnity, who are perfectly 
acquainted with tl>e classical Sanskrit 
language, are utterly unable to ex-' 
plain the more ancient portions of 
the Vedas, which consist chiefly of 
hymns, and speculations on the mean- 


ing of ceremonies, their effects, kc. 
They learn them parrot-like by lieart, 
but care nothing about undcistund- 
ing their prayers. If tliey are asked 
to explain the meaning, they refer to 
a commentary made several hundred 
yeiirs ago by a highly celebrated Brah- 
man (Sdyaya), which often fails to 
give a complete insight into Vedia 
antiquity. 
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Veda and Zend-Avesta ; tlie former may be compared with 
the lonians, and the latter with the Dorians. The most 
striking feature perceptible when comparing both Avesta 
dialects with Sanskrit is, that they are related closely to 
the Yedic form of Sanskrit, but not to the classical. In 
verbal forms, especially moods and tenses, the classical 
Sanskrit, though very rich in comparison with modern 
languages, is much poorer than the more primitive dialect 
preserved in the Vedas ; thus it has lost various forms of 
the subjunctive mood, most tenses of all moods except the 
indicative (the imperative and potential moods preserving 
only the present tense), the manifold forms exj)ressing the 
infinitive mood,i &c. ; whereas all these forms are to be 
found in the Vedas, Zend-Avesta, and Homeric Ch'eek, in 
the greatest completeness. The syntactical structure in 
Vedic Sanskrit and the Avesta is simple enough, and 
verbal forms are much more frequently used than in 
classical Sanskrit. Tliere can be no doubt that classical 
Sanskrit was formed long after the separation of the Ira- 
nians from the Hindus. 

The differences between Vedic Sanskrit and the Avesta 
language are very little in grammar, but are chiefly of 
a phonetical and lexioographical nature, like the differ- 
ences between German and Dutch. There are certain 
regular changes of sounds, and other phonetic peculiarities 
perceptible, a knowledge of which enables the idiilologist 
to convert any Avesta word easily into a pure Sanskrit 
one. The most remarkable changes are as follows : — 

Initial s in Sanskrit is changed in the Avesta into h ; 
thus soma (the sacred juice used by the Brahmans) = 
Jiaoma ; sama, “together, the same,” = Kama; sa, “that, 
he,” = ha; sack, “to follow,” (Lat. sequi) - hach. In the 
middle of a word the same cliange takes place, as in asu^ 

life,” = anhu ; except now and then in the last syllable, 
as in Av. yazaesha^ “ thou shalt worship,” where sh is pre- 

^ In the Vedic dialect eleven such forms can be found, which are re- 
duced to one in classical Sanskrit. 
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served. At the end of a word sh remains unless preceded 
by a, in which case the termination ash is changed into d, 
except when followed by the enclitic conjunction cha, 
when the sibilant is preserved; thus asura-s, “living/* 
becomes ahuroy instead of ahurash^ but we find ahurashcha, 
“ and the living.” 

The Sanskrit hy when not original, but only a derived 
sound, never remains in the Avesta. It is generally 
changed into Zy as in a, “then, therefore,” = S. hi; zima^ 
“winter,” - S. hima ; zle (root), “to invoke,” = S. live. 
The Avesta z is also sometimes equivalent to a Sanskrit /, 
as in zaUy “ to produce,” (Pers. zddan) = S. jan (Lat. 
gignd) ; Ivizvay “ tongue,** = S. jihva. 

In comparing Avesta with Sanskrit words, we often 
observe a nasal in the former which is wanting in the 
latter; this nasal is usually followed by h, as in anhuy 
“ life,” = S. asu. 

Instead of Sanskrit shv we find sp in the Avesta, as in 
aspay “horse,” = S. ashva (Lat. eqiiuSy Gr. hippos); vispa, 
“ all,” = S. vishva ; “ dog,” = S. slivd. 

In place of Sanskrit rit^ besides the regular change into 
arct^ we find ash as an equivalent in the Avesta, as in 
mashyay “man/* = S. martya (Lat. mortaliSy Gr. hrotos)] 
asha, “ right, true,** = S. rita. 

Instead of Sanskrit sv the Avesta has a peculiar guttural 
aspirate represented by q, and corresponding in sound 
probably to qu in Latin and khw in Persian, as in qafmXy 
“ sleep/* = S. svaqma (Lat. somnuSy Gr. hypnos, Vers, 
hhwdh). 

These are the most remarkable phonetic differences 
between Sanskrit and Avesta words. By attending to them 
it is very easy to find the Sanskrit word corresponding to 
one in the Avesta, and we can thus discover a large number 
of words and forms similar to those in the Vedas. There 
are, of course, now and then (as is always the case in the 

^ The Sanskrit vowel ft is always represented by are or ere; fit itself in a 
corruption of art. 
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dialects of every language) peculiar words to be found in 
the Avesta, but these are always traceable to Sanskrit 
roots. 

A comparison of the grammatical forms in the Avesta 
and Sanskrit can be dispensed with. They are so very 
similar, even when not quite identical, that they are 
readily recognised by any one who has a slight knowledge 
of Sanskrit. The strongest proof of the original identity 
of Sanskrit and Avesta grammatical forms is their harmony 
even in irregularities. Thus, for instance, the deviations 
of the pronominal declension from that of the nouns ar(‘, 
the same in both languages, as ahmdiy “to him,'* = S. 
asmdl ; Icahmdi, “to whom,” = 8. Jcasmdi ; yaesharriy “of 
whom” (pi.), = S. yeshdtii. Also in the declension of 
irregular nouns we find span, “dog,” = S. shvan,'^ sing, 
nom. spa = S. shvd, acc. spdnem = S. shvdnam, dat. sune = 
S. shune, gen. suno — S. shnnas, pi. nom. sydno = S. shvdnas, 
gen. swidm = S. shnndin ; likewise pathan, “ path,” = S. 
p)atliin, sing. nom. panta = ^.pantlids, = S. pathd, 

j)l. nom. pantdno — S. pantlidnas, acc. patlio = S. pathas, 
gen. pathdm = S. pathdm. 

The extremely close affinity of the Avesta language to 
Vedic Sanskrit can be best seen from some forms of the 
present tense, in which the classical Sanskrit differs from 
the Vedic. Compare, for instance, Av. kcrenaomi, “ I make,” 
with Vcd. krinomi and 8. karomi ; Av.jamaiti, “he goes,” 
with Ved. gamati and 8. gachchhati ; Av. gcrcwndmi, “I 
take,” with Ved. grihhvdmi and 8. grihndmL 

With regard to the differences between the two dialects 
of the Avesta, the language of the Gathas and the classical 
or ordinary Avesta, we can here only discuss their relation- 
ship to each other in a general way. The chief question 
is, whether they represent the same language at two 
different periods of time, or whether they are two con- 
temporary dialects, spoken in two different provinces of 

* Spelt as pronouDCcd, sh representing the palatal sibilant, and sh the 
cerebral sibilant. 
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the ancient Bactrian empire. Our knowledge of the 
dialects of the Iranian languages and the periods of their 
development, previous to the Christian era, is so limited, 
that it is extremely difficult to decide this question in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The differences between these two dialects are both of a 
phonetical and grammatical nature. Were the deviations 
merely of the former kind, we should be fully entitled to 
ascribe them to two different ways of pronouncing certain 
vowels and consonants, as generally happens in different 
districts with nations speaking the same language ; but 
should we discover in one dialect fuller and more ancient 
forms, and in the other evidently later and more con- 
tracted ones, then the difference between the Gatha 
language and the ordinary Avesta must be ascribed to 
their being written at different periods. 

The phonetical differences of the Gatha language from 
that of the other books are, at a first glance, so considerable 
as to induce one to trace them to different localities of the 
same country, and not to different ages. But on closer 
inquiry we find that several of these phonetical peculiarities, 
such as the constant lengthening of final vowels, and the 
severing of one syllable into two (as of the noni. pi. n. of 
the relative pronoun yd into erft), are attributable to the 
original chanting of the GCitlias and other shorter pieces, 
constituting the older Yasna, and are not to be traced to 
dialectical differences. These writings are the most im- 
portant and holiest prayers used in the Zoroastrian divine 
service, and the way of chanting them vras, very likely, 
analogous to that in which the Brahmans (originally near 
relations of the Parsis) used to chant the verses of the 
Sfimaveda at the time of solemn sacrifices, and which is 
kept up to this day on such occasions. On hearing a 
Samaveda priest chant some verses of this Veda, one 
notices that he lengthens the final vowels of the words, 
even when they are short. In Sanskrit, where the 
grammar was fixed by rules, the texts were not altered 
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according to the mode of chanting them; while in the 
Avesta, where nothing regarding the grammar and pro- 
nunciation was settled, these peculiarities produced by 
chanting the Gathas and some other pieces crept into the 
manuscripts, which were generally written from memory 
only, as is still often the case. Besides these phonetical 
changes which can he explained as the result of chanting, 
there are a few other changes of vowels, such as that of a 
final 6 or initial a into e, as in he - led, “ who ? ” and 
emavat = amavat, “ strong ; ’’ also some changes of con- 
sonants, as that of t into s in stanas = stavat, '' praising,’* 
and the softening of harsh consonants, as in ddreiig=^ 
dthrds (acc. pi. of dtar, “ fire ”). These deviations are sug- 
gestive of dialectical differences, but they are of no great 
importance, and no great weight can be attached to them ; 
they are merely such differences as might exist between 
the idioms of neighbouring towns in the same district. 
TJiat tliese peculiarities, notwithstanding their insignifi- 
cance, have been preserved so well, and not been dissolved 
and changed into the current Bactrian language, which is 
])reserved in the largest portion of the Zend-Avesta, in- 
dicates the great reverence in which these hymns were 
held by the Zoroastrians. Considering that the Gathas 
contain the undoubted teaching of Zarathushtra himself 
(without adverting to other reasons), we do not hesitate to 
believe that the peculiar language used in the Gathas was 
the dialect of his own town or district. 

As to grammatical forms, the Gatha dialect exhibits not 
a few deviations from the ordinary Avesta language. 
Most of these difierences evidently represent a more pri- 
mitive state of the Bactrian language, nearer to its Aryan 
source; but some might be considered as merely dialec- 
tical peculiarities. The genitive singular of masculine 
nouns in a ends, nearly throughout the Gathas, in ahyd, 
which corresponds exactly with the Sanskrit genitive ter- 
mination dsya, while in the ordinary Avesta we always 
find ahe, apparently a contraction of ahya, thus GS-th. 
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daevahyay of a demon,” = Av. daeoake - S. devasya. 
Again, the first pers. sing, imperative, expressing intention 
or volition, requires only the termination d or di in the 
Gathas, whereas in the ordinary Avesta the derived 
termination dni prevails, and this is also used in Sanskrit ; 
the usual infinitive formation in the Gathas is that in dydi 
which is also extremely frequent in the Vedic dialect, 
while it is nearly unknown in the ordinary Avesta, 
and wholly so in classical Sanskrit. In the pronouns, 
especially, the language of the Gathas exhibits more 
ancient forms than we find in any other part of the 
Zend-Avesta, as for example maihyd, “ to me,” which an- 
cient form, agreeing so well with Sans, makyam and Lat. 
miMy is nowhere to be found in the ordinary Avesta ; ob- 
serve also maliijdy m. maqijdoy f. of my,” &c. The fre- 
quent use of the enclitic pronominal particles % im, kvriy 
&c. (which is a peculiar feature of the Vedic dialect, distin- 
guishing it from classical Sanskrit), and the great freedom 
with which prepositions are separated from their verbs (a 
chief characteristic of Vedic Sanskrit and Homeric Greek), 
indicate a more ancient stage of language in the Gatha 
dialect than we can discover in the ordinary Avesta, where 
these traces of a more varied and not quite settled form of 
expression are much fewer, and only met with, occasion- 
ally, in poetical pieces. 

J udging from these peculiarities, there seems no doubt 
that the dialect of the Gathas shows some traces of a higher 
antiquity than can be claimed for the ordinary Avesta. 
Lut the differences are not so great as between the Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit, or between the Greek of Homer and 
that of the Attic dialect, the two dialects of the Zend- 
Avesta being much closer to each other. They represent 
one and the same language, with such changes as may 
have been brought about within the space of one or two 
centuries. The Gdtha dialect is, therefore, only one or two 
centuries older than the ordinary Avesta language, which 
was the standard language of the ancient Iranian empire. 
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Much of the difficulty of understanding the Zend-Avesta 
arises, no doubt, from grammatical defects in the texts 
extant, owing to the want of grammatical studies among 
the ancient Persians and Bactrians. Had the study of 
grammar, as a separate science, flourished among the an- 
cient Mobads and Dasturs, as was the case with Sanskrit 
grammar among the ancient Brahmans, and had Iran pro- 
duced men like Panini, Katyayana, and Patanjali, who 
became lawgivers of the classical Sanskrit language, we 
should have less ground to complain of the bad condition 
of the texts, and liave found fewer difficulties in explain- 
ing them than we have now to encounter. There is every 
reason to believe that the grammar of the Bactrian lan- 
guage was never fixed in any way by rules; thus tlie 
corruptions and abbreviations of forms, which gradually 
crept from the popular and colloquial into the written 
language, became unavoidable. In Sanskrit the gramma- 
rians built, by means of numerous rules, under which every 
regular or irregular form in that language was brought, a 
strong bulwark against the importation of forms from the 
popular and vulgar language, which was characterised by 
them as Prakrit.l Grammar became a separate branch of 
study ; manuscripts were then either copied or written in 
strict accordance Avith the rules of grammar, but always 

^ One must not, however, lose sight mar is no exception to the general 
of the fact that a language is not made rule that laws are liurtful unless sub- 
hy grammarians, but by the common ject to constant revision ; for a law 
people whom they despise. The work that cannot be altered becomes a 
of gramimirians is merely to take tbe dogma, an impediment to discussion, 
language as they find it, and try to progress, and improvement, whether 
ascertain what rules they can manu- it be grammatical, medical, legal, 
fticture to account for the various scientific, social, or religious. Whe- 
forms and idioms used by the people ther the stop2)age of Hindu progress 
around them. So long as such rules in knowledge beyond a certain point 
are laid down merely as explanations be not due to the excessive systema- 
of existing facts, they will be useful tising adopted by their writers when 
to the scholar, and will not impede they approached that point, is a mat- 
progress ; but once let them be enun- ter worth consideration. Arrive<l at 
ciated as inflexible laws, unalterable a certain amount of progress, they 
as those of the Medes and Persians, ceased to look forward, but contented 
and then they hinder progress, ossify themselves with surveying and ar- 
thought, and stop discovery. Gram- ranging what they already knew. 
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attention to phonetical peculiarities, especially in 
Vedic books, if they had any real foundation. To these 
grammatical studies of the Brahmans, which belong to an 
age long gone by, we chiefly owe the wonderfully correct 
and accm*ately grammatical state of the texts of the Vedae 
and other revered books of antiquity. In Iran almost all 
knowledge of the exact meaning of the terminations died 
out at the time when the ancient Iranian languages under- 
went the change from inflected to iininflected idioms. 
Books were extant, and learnt by heart for religious pur- 
poses, as is still done by the Parsi priests. But when tlie 
language of the Zoroastrian books had become dead, there 
were no means for the priests, who cared more for the mere 
mechanical recital of the sacred texts than for a real know- 
ledge of their meaning, to prevent corruptions of the texts. 
Ignorant of anything like grammar, they copied them me- 
chanically, like the monks of Europe in the middle ages, 
or wrote them from memory, and, of course, full of blun- 
ders and mistakes. On this account we And the copies 
now used by Mobads and Dasturs in a most deplorable 
condition as regards grammar ; the terminations are often 
written as separate words, and vowels inserted where they 
ought to be omitted, in accordance with the wrong pronun- 
ciation of the writer. The best text, comparatively speak- 
ing, is to be found in the oldest copies ; while in Vedic 
manuscripts (if written for religious i)urposes) there is not 
the slightest difference, whether they are many centuries 
old or copied at the present day. Westergaard has taken 
great trouble to give a correct text, according to the oldest 
manuscripts accessible to him, and his edition is, in most 
cases, far preferable to the manuscripts used by the priests 
of modern times. If older manuscripts than those used 
by Westergaard be known to the Dasturs, they should con- 
sider it their bounden duty to procure them for the purpose 
of collation with Westergaard's valuable edition, so that 
they may ascertain all preferable readings for their own 
information and that of other scholars. Why will they 
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remain behind the Brahmans and the Jews, who have 
preserved their sacred writings so well, and facilitated 
modern researches to so great an extent ? The era for a 
sound pliilological explanation of the time-hallowed frag- 
ments of the Zoroastrian writings has come, and the Das- 
turs, as the spiritual guides of the Parsi community, should 
take a chief part in it. The darkness in which much of 
their creed is enshrouded should be dispelled ; but the only 
way of obtaining so desirable a result is by the diffusion of 
a sound and critical knowledge of the Avesta language. 

II. — THE PAIILAVI LANGUAGE AND PAZAND. 

It has been already noticed (p. 67) that after the five 
centuries of obscurity, and probable anarchy,! which fol- 
lowed the death of Alexander, when we next meet with 
tlie vernacular language of Western Iran, it has assumed 
the form of Pahlavi, the name generally applied to the 
language of the inscriptions of the Sasanian dynasty, 
whether on rocks or coins. 

Various interpretations of the word Pahlavi have been 
proposed. Anquetil derives it from the Persian palil% 
“ side,’' in which case Pahlavi would mean ‘‘ the frontier 
language ; ” but although this opinion has been held by 
some scholars, it can hardly be correct, as it is difficult to 
imagine that a frontier language could have spread over a 
vast empire. It has also been connected with paldav, a 
hero,” but "the hero language” is a very improbable 
designation. Native lexicographers have traced Pahlavi 
to the name Pahlav of a town and province ; that it was 
not the language of a town only, is evident from Firdausi’s 
statements that the Pahlavi traditions were preserved by 
the diJu/dUy " village chief ; ” it may have been the language 

^ ‘ In the of Artakhshir-i ‘ Ffirs and the borders adjacent to it 

‘ Pilpak&n it was written that after ‘ were in the hands of a chieftain of 
‘ the death of Alexander of Kfiini, * Ardavdn. Pilpak was governor and 
‘ there were 240 small rulers of the ‘ sovereign of F^rs, and was api>ointed 
‘ country of Alrfln. The warriors of ‘ by Ardav&n.’— Kfirn^ak-i A. P. 
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of a province, but the province of Pahlav is said to have 
included IspahS^n, Eai, Hamadan, Nihavand, and Adar- 
baljan, and must have comprised the ancient Media, but 
that country is never called Pahlav by Persian and Arab 
historians. Quatrembre was of opinion that Paldav was 
identical with the province Parthia, mentioned by the 
Greeks ; he shows, by reference to Armenian authors, that 
'paMav was a royal title of the Arsacielans. As tlie 
Partljians regarded themselves as the most warlike people 
of the Orient, it is not surprising pahlav palilardn 
in Persian, and ot pahlav, and pahlavvj or palhavig 

in Armenian, became appellations for a warrior ; the name 
thus lost its national meaning altogether, and became only 
a title for bold champions of old. It spread beyond the 
frontiers of Iran eastwards to India, for wo find the 
I^ahlavHS mentioned as a mighty foreign nation in the 
Iiiimayana, Mahabliarata, and the Laws of Manu, and we 
can only understand them to have been the Persians. Pe- 
gardiiig the origin of the word, we may compare it with 
pdliluni, “ excellent,'' but cannot derive it therefrom. 

As the name of a nation, we can discover it only in the 
Parthva of the cuneiform inscriptions, which is the Parthia 
of the Greeks and Romans. The change of Am into 
pahlav is not surprising, as I is not discoverable in the 
ancient Iranian tongues, where r is used instead, and th in 
the middle of an ancient Iranian word generally becomes 
h in I'ersian, as in Av. miihra - Pers. mihir. It may be 
objected that the Parthians were not Persians but pro- 
bably a Scythic race, and that Pahlavi could not have been 
the language of the Parthians. This objection, however, 
will not hold good when we consider that the Parthians 
were the actual mlers of Persia for nearly five hundred 
years, and made themselves respected and famous every- 
where by their fierce and successful contests with the 
mightiest nation of the ancient world, the Romans. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the name which once struck 
such terror into the hearts of Roman generals and emperors 
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was remembered in Persia, and that everything connected 
with antiquity, whether in history, religion, letters, writing, 
or language, was called or belonging to the ancient 

rulers of the country, the Parthians. Pahlavi thus means, 
in fact, nothing but “ ancient Persian ” in general, without 
restriction to any particular period or dialect. Tliis we 
may see from the use made of the word by Mohammedan 
writers ; thus, I bn Hauqal, an Arab geographer of the 
tenth century, when describing the province of Pars, the 
ancient Persis, states that three languages were used there, 
viz. (a) tlie Pars! (Persian), spoken by the natives when 
conversing with one another, w^hich w^as spread all over 
I'ersia, and understood everywhere ; (b) the Palilavi, which 
was the language of the ancient Persians, in which tlie 
Magi wrote their historical records, but which in the 
wTiter’s time could not be understood by the inhabitants 
of the lu'ovince without a translation ; (r) the Arabic, which 
was used for all official documents. Of other languages 
spoken in Persia he notices the Kliu/i, the language ot 
Khuzistan, which lie states to bo quite different from 
Hebrew, Syriac, or Parsi. In the Mujmilu-t-tawailkh there 
is an account of Pahlavi ” inscriptions at Persepolis, 
but the waiter evidently means those in cuneiform char- 
acters. 

Prom all this we may clearly see that the name Pahlavi 
wus not limited to any jiarticular period or district. In 
the time of Pirdausi (a.d. io(X>), the cuneiform writing as 
well as the Sasanian inscrijitions passed for Pahlavi char- 
acters ; and the ancient Persian and Avesta were regarded 
fis Pahlavi, equally with the official language of the 
Sasanian period, to which the term has been now restricted, 
since the others have become better known. The term 
Pahlavi was thus, in fact, never used by the Persians 
themselves in any other sense than that of “ancient 
Persian,” whether they referred to the Sasanian, Arsacidan, 
Achiemenian, Kayanian, or Peshdadian times. Any reader 
of the Sh^hnS,mah will anive at this conclusion. This 
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misapplication of a more recent name to earlier historical 
facts is analogous to the misuse of the appellation Arumdk, 
‘‘ lioman,” which the Parsi writers apply to Alexander, the 
Macedonian conqueror, because he entered the Persian 
empire from the quarter where the lioman armies appeared 
in later times. 

However loosely the term Pahlavi may have been for- 
merly applied, it has long been practically restricted to the 
wu'itten language of Persia during the Sasanian dynasty, 
and to the literature of that period and a short time after, 
of which some fragments have been preserved by the 
Parsis, in a cliaracter resembling that of the Avesta, but 
very deficient in distinct letters. These Pahlavi WTitiiigs 
are of a very peculiar character : instead of presenting us 
wdth a pure Iranian dialect (as might be expected in the 
language of a period commencing wdtli the purely Iranian 
ancient Persian, and ending wdth the nearly equcally pure 
Iranian language of Firdausi), it exhibits a large admixture 
of Semitic w^ords, w’hich increases as W’e trace it further 
back, so that the earliest inscriptions of the Sasanian 
dynasty may be described as being written in a Semitic 
language, with some admixture of Iranian words, and a 
prevailing Iranian construction. Traces of the Semitic 
l)ortion of the Palilavi can be found on coins of the third 
and fourth century B.C., and possibly on some tablets found 
at Nineveh, wiiich must be as old as the seventh century 
B.c. ; so there is some reason to suppose that it may be 
derived from one of the dialects of the Assyrian language, 
although it differs considerably from the language of the 
Assyrian cuneiform inscrip^tions. Practically, however, our 
acquaintance with Pahlavi commences wdth the inscrip- 
tions of the first Sasanian kings on rocks and coins. 

Since the Mohammedan conquest of Persia, the language 
has become greatly mixed with Semitic words from the 
Arabic, but this Semitic admixture is of a totally different 
character to that we find in Palilavi. The Arabic element 
in modern Persian consists chiefly of substantives and 
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adjectives, referring to religion, literature, or science ; few 
particles or verbs have been adopted, except when whole 
phrases have been borrowed; in fact, the Arabic words, 
although very numerous, are evidently borrowed from a 
foreign language. The Semitic element in Pahlavi writ- 
ings, on the contrary, comprises nearly all kinds of words 
which are not Arabic in modern Persian ; almost all pro- 
nouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and common verbs, many 
adverbs and substantives in frequent use, the first ten 
numerals, but very few adjectives, arc Semitic ; while 
nearly every Arabic word in modern Persian would be re- 

1) resented by an Iranian one in Pahlavi writings. It is 
optional, however, to use Iranian equivalents for any of 
these Semitic words when writing Pahlavi, but these 
equivalents are rarely used for some of the pronouns, pre- 
Ijositions, and conjunctions ; so rarely, indeed, that the 
orthography of a few of them is uncertain. Notwithstand- 
ing the Semitic ayipearance of the written Pahlavi, we find 
tliat all traces of Semitic inflexions have disappeared, except 
in a few of the earliest Sasaniaii ins^'-riptions, written in a 

2) eculiar character and dialect, called Clnaldmo-Pahlavi, in 
which the Chaldee iflural suffix in is still often used, as in 
malMn mailed , king of kings,” instead of malldn malkd 
in the ordinary Sasanian Pahlavi inscriptions of the same 
age, where the Iranian plural suffix an is used. Besides 
this Iranian suffix to nouns, we find the verbs appearing in 
one unchangeable Semitic form, to which is added certain 
Iranian suffixes, except in the earliest inscrijotions in Sasa- 
nian Pahlavi, where these suffixes are wanting. In addition 
to these indications of Iranian grammar, we also find a 
prevailing Iranian construction in the sentences, as much 
in the older inscriptions as in the later writings. 

The explanation of this extraordinary compound writ- 
ing, fundamentally Semitic in its words and Iranian in its 
construction, is that it never literally represented the 
spoken language of any nation. The Iranians must have 
inherited their writing from a Semitic people, and although 
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they were acquainted with the separate sounds of each of 
the letters, they preferred transferring the Semitic words 
l;odily, so as to represent the same ideas in their own Ira- 
nian language, and each Semitic word, so transferred, was 
merely an ideogram, and would be read with the sound of 
the corresponding Iranian word, without reference to the 
sounds of the letters composing it ; thus the Persians wrote 
the old Semitic word mallu, '' king,** but they i)ronounced 
it sJidh. When the Semitic words had more than one 
grammatical form, they would, for the sake of uniformity 
be usually borrowed in one particular form, and probably 
in the form which occurred most frequently in the Semitic 
writings. As these ideograms 'were to represent an Iranian 
language, they would be arranged, of course, according to 
Iranian syntax. For certain words the writer could find 
no exact Semitic equivalent, especially for Iranian names 
and religious terms ; to express them he had recourse to 
the alphabet, and wrote these words as they were pro- 
nounced; thus laying the foundation of the Iranian element 
in the Pahlavi. As the Semitic ideograms remained un- 
changed,! it was necessary to add Iranian suffixes to indicate 
the few grammatical forms which survived in the spoken 
language ; these additions appear to have been only gra- 
dually made, for the sake of greater precision, as some of 
them are not found in the older inscriiitions. In later 
writings we find a few other Iranian additions to Semitic 
words, used generally to indicate some modification of the 
original word ; thus alii = ‘‘ father,** is altered into 

alidar—imJar ; am == mad, “mother,** into amUar =: mddar; 
&c. In these later writings, we also find the proportion of 
the Semitic element considerably reduced, being confined 
to the representation of some three to four hundred of the 
commonest words in the language' while all other w^ords 
are Iranian, written as they are pronounced. 

^ The only exceptions extant seem tions before mentioned (p. 82) ; but 
to be a few Semitic plurals in 4 n even these are used in phrases of Ira- 
found in the Ohaldoeo-Pahlavi inscrip- nian construction. 
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As a proof tliat the Persians did not use the Semitic 
words in speaking, we may quote the statement of Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (xix. 2, 1 1). When referring to the war 
between the Ptoman Emperor Constantins and Shahpuliar 
II., about A.D. 350, he says that the Persians used the 
terms saansaan 2'^y'^oscn, meaning “ king of kings ” and 

conqueror.’' Both these terms are Iranian, the first being 
sJidhdn-sJidJi, and the latter piruZj victorious,” and show 
conclusively that the Persians of those times did not pro- 
nounce mallcdn mailed^ although they wrote those words, 
but they both VTote «and pronounced wliich has no 

Semitic equivalent in Pahlavi. More tlian four centuries 
later, Ibn Muqaffa, a Mohammedan vTiter of the latter half 
of the eighth century, states that the Persians ‘ possess a 
‘ kind of spelling which they call zardrish; they write by 
' it the characters connected as well as separated, and it 
‘ consists of about a thousand words fwliich are ])ut togc- 
‘ ther), in order to distinguish those which have the same 
' meaning. For instance, if somebody intends to write 
^ goslit, that is laJchii (meat) in Arabic, he writes biso'd, but 
' reads gosM ; and if somebody intends to WTite ndyi, that 
‘ is hliubz (bread) in Arabic, he writes lalimd, but reads 
‘ ndn. And in this manner they treat all words that they 
' intend to write. Only things which do not require such 
" a change are written just as they are pronounced.’ It 
appears from this tliat the Persians of the eighth century 
did exactly as a Parsi jiriest would do at the present 
time ; when they came to a Semitic word while reading 
Pahlavi, they pronounced its Persian equivalent, so that 
tlieir reading was entirely Persian, although tlie writing 
was an odd mixture of Semitic, Persian, and hybrid words. 
It was always optional to write the Persian word instead 
of its Semitic equivalent, and it was only necessary to make 
tliis the rule, instead of the exception, to convert the old 
Pahlavi into pure Persian. This final step became com- 
pulsory when the Persians adopted a new alphabet, with 
which the old Semitic ideogimns w^ould not amalgamate, 
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blit wliich facilitated the adoption of Arabic terms intro- 
duced by their Mohammedan conquerors. Hence the 
sudden change from Pahlavi to modern Persian was rather 
a change in writing than an alteration in speaking. The 
spoken language changed but slowly, by the gradual adop- 
tion of Arabic words and phrases, as may be seen from a 
comparison of the language of Pirdausi with that of recent 
l*ersian writers. 

Ibn Mu(j[afia uses the term zavdrikJi for the Semitic ele- 
ment in Palilavi, and this is the term usually employed in 
Persian, although written occasionally azvdrisli or uzvdrsh ; 
in Palilavi it is written liuzvdrisli or auzvdrishn, but it is 
doubtful if the word occurs in any very old writings. 
Several attempts have been made to explain its etymology, 
but as its correct form is by no means certain, it ahbrds 
very little basis for trustworthy etymology. The term 
Huzvarish is applied not only to the Semitic ideograms, 
but also to a smaller number of Iranian words written in 
an obsolete manner, so as to be liable to incorrect pronun- 
ciation ; these obsolete Iranian written forms are used as 
ideograms in the same manner as the old Semitic words. 
The habit of not pronouncing the Iliizvilrish as it is written 
must have tended to produce forgetfulness of the original 
])ronunciation of the words ; this was to some extent ob- 
viated by the compilation of a glossary of the Huzvarish 
forms, with their pronunciation in Avesta characters, as 
well as their Iranian equivalents. When this glossary was 
compiled is uncertain, but as the pronunciation of some of 
the Huzvarish words is evidently merely guessed from the 
fippearance of the letters, we may conclude that the true 
sounds of some of the words were already forgotten. 

It has been already noticed (p. 68) that Pahlavi trans- 
lations of the Avesta are called Zand, and we may here 
further observe that the Iranian equivalent of Huzvarish 
is called Pazand, reserving further explanation of these 
terms for the third Essay. This Pazand may be written in 
Pahlavi characters, as happens when single Pazand words 
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are substituted for tlieir Huzvarisb equivalents in a Pali- 
lavi text; or it may be written in Avesta characters, which 
happens when the whole text is so transliterated, and is 
then called a Pazand text ; or this Pazand text may be 
further transliterated into the modern Persian character, 
when it is still called Pazand, and differs from the Iranian 
element of modern Persian only in its frequent use of ob- 
solete words, forms, and construction. It would be conve- 
nient to call this Persian form of Pazand by the name 
Parsi, but it is not so called by the Parsis themselves, nor 
in their books ; with them. Pars! or Farsi means simply 
modern Persian, more or less similar to Firdausi’s language. 

It has been mentioned above that it would be easy to 
forget the pronunciation of the Iluzvarish words, and it is 
now necessary to explain how this could be. The Pahlavi 
alphal)ets, being of Semitic origin, have not only all the 
usual deficiencies of other Semitic alphabets, but also some 
defects peculiar to themselves, so that several sounds are 
sometimes represented by the same letter ; this ambiguity 
is greatly increased, in Pahlavi books, by the union of two 
or more of these ambiguous letters into one compound 
character, which is sometimes precisely similar to one of the 
other single letters ; the uncertainty of reading any word, 
therefore, which is not readily identified is very great. Xo 
sliort vowels are expressed, except initial a, but it is pre- 
sumed they are to be understand where necessary, as in all 
Semitic alphabets. 

Two or three of the earliest rock inscriptions of the 
Sasanian kings record the names and titles of Ardashir-i 
Papakan and his son Sliahpuhar I. (a.d. 226-270) in three 
languages, Greek and two dialects of Pahlavi. The Pah- 
lavi versions are engraved in two very different characters, 
one called Chaldajo-Pahlavi, from some resemblances to 
Chaldee in letters and forms, the other called Sasanian 
Pahlavi, as being more generally used by the Sasanian 
kings in their inscriptions, both on rocks and coins. This 
latter character changes by degrees, on the coins of the 
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later Sasanian kings, till it becomes nearly identical 'with 
the Pallia vi character in the manuscripts still extant ; while 
the Chaldseo-Pahlavi appears to have gone out of use be- 
fore A.D. 300. Two more inscriptions, of greater length, 
are engraved in both these Pahlavi dialects, but without 
any Greek translation ; of one of these inscriptions only a 
few fragments are yet known, but the other is complete, 
and we may take it as a specimen of the Pahlavi WTitings 
of the early Sasanian times, as it refers to King Shahpuliar 
I. (a.d. 240-270). 

This inscrij)tion is engraved on two separate tablets (one 
for each dialect), cut on the rock-w^all at the entrance of a 
cave near the village of Hajiabad, not far from the ruins of 
Persepolis. Copies of the two versions were published by 
Westergaard at the end (pp. 83, 84) of his lithographed 
edition of the text of the Bundahish. Plaster casts of the 
whole of the Chaldieo-Pahlavi, and of the first six lines of 
the Sasanian Pahlavi version, are preserved in the British 
Museum and elsewhere ; and a photograph from one set 
of these casts was published by Thomas in the ''Journal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society,” new series, vol. hi. From a 
comparison of these copies with the i)hotograph we obtain 
the following texts, the words of one version being placed 
immediately below those of the other for the sake of con- 
venient comparison, and short vowels being introduced 
where they seem necessary. 

TEXTS OF THE PAHLAVI INSCRIPTIONS AT HAjiABlD. 

[Sasanian Pahlavi.]— zenman'^ It mazdat/asn hagt Shahpilhdyt^ 
[CJHALDiEO-rAiiLAVl.] — KarzCivaiii zeniuaii li mazdayazn alalid ShahipCiliari, 

mnikdn maJkd Airda va AJitrdn, minO-chitrt min yaztdn, barman inaz- 
malkiu nialkil Aryan va AnA,ryai), mino-sliiliar min yaztau, bail 3:ay- 

^ The syllable man is rej^resented man, lanman, and yadman, as well as 
by a single letter in both characters, in the uncommon forms qadmatman, 
which evidently corresponds with the atarman, and panman. In tamman 
common Pahlavi termination man, os the syllable man corresponds to mdn 
we find it hero in the common Pah- in Chaldee, but in other words we 
lavi words zenman (= denman), bar- must suppose it to represent an origi- 
man, ragclnian, valman, tamman, /ttf- nal van, vain, or dn. Thomas reads 
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dayasn hafjt Artal’hshatar^ malkdn malkd Atrdm, minO-chitri min yaztin, 
dayazn alahA Artaklishatar, malkin malkft, Arydn, mino-shihar miu y^lztan, 
naj)t hagt Pdpakt malkd ; afan amat zenman khitayd shadU 
piihari ptlhar bag PApak malkfl ; va amat Ian zenman khirerayft, sha- 
<ww, adtnan levtnt skatradardn va harbttdn va vacharkdn va dzdtan 
(lit, qadmatman khshntradaiin, barbit^ln, rnb^n va &z4tan 

skadttun, afan ragchnan pavan zenman dtkt hankhetdn^ afan khitayd 
shadit, nagarin patan zenman v6m haqAimfit, va kliireraya. 

Irvhadd zak cMtdk hard ramtlnn, hard valman vaydk atk khitayd ramt' 
lehad ^ lehtl shiti lebard ramit, bisli tamman and khirerayd naflat 
titn, tamman vaydk zak argdn Id ythvdn^ aik hat cldtdk chttt hOman^ adtn 
lehavind, atarman lA, yelidt, aik ak sliiti banifc havinde, kal 
htrdnt patydk yehrdn hdman ; akhar lanman framdt : Mind 

lebarA shadedrA Akasl yehdt liavindA ; adiii Liii adpadisht : MinO 
vhttdkl adrundari chiti^ mind yadmankefah hdinnn, zak ragclman 
shiti panman satar banit, avat mino j’ada kedab havint, nagarin 
pavan zenman dtkt ayd hankhetdny va khitayd vat zak chitdkt ayd 
patan zenman v6m hip haqAimdd, va khircra\ A kal lid shiti hip 
shadttiin, akhar mind khitayd val zak chitdk ramttnn ; valman yadman 
shadyd, mino khirerayA kal hd shiti yAuizdd ; lehdp yadA 

ketab. 

kedab havind. 

A few words in this inscription arc not quite intelligible, 
but by coin]3aring one version with the other, which corre- 
sponds closely in all but two or tliree phrases, we can 
arrive at the meaning of most of the obscure passages, and 
translate as follows: — ' 

‘ This is an edict of me, the Mazda-worshipping divine 
‘ being Shahpiihar, king of the kings of Iran and non-Iran, 
" of spiritual origin from God; son of the Mazda-worshipping 
" divine being Ardashir, king of the kings of Iran, of spiritual 
" origin from God ; grandson of the divine being l*a[)ak, the 
* king. And when this arrow 2 was shot by us, tlieii it was 
‘ shot by us in the presence of the satraps, grandees, inag- 

the letter because it resembles t in traditional 7nan on the authority of 
some old aliihahets. For a similar the Chaldee tammdn, and because wo 
reason Andreas reads it d. Thomas do not see why there should be u 
points to the correspondence of bar- second d in the alphabet. 
man^ in one dialect of our text, with ^ Andreas reads this word lechad, 
hart in the other. Andreas points to as the h is peculiarly formed, and may 
a similar correspondence of yadman perhaps represent the letter Uade^ or 
with yadd ; he also shows that the ch in Pahlavi. 

reading d overcomes many etymolo- ^ xhe form of the word is jdural, 
gical diflSculties. We adhere to the but used probably for the singular. 
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* nates, and nobles ; and our feet were set in this cave, and 
‘ the aiTOW was shot out by us towards that target ; but 
‘ there where the arrow would have dropped was no place 
' (for it), where if a target were constructed, then it (the 
' arrow) would have been manifest outside ; then we or- 
‘ dcred : A spirit target is constructed in front, thus a spirit 
‘ hand has written : Set not the feet in this cave, and shoot 
' not an arrow at that target, after the spirit arrow shot at 
‘ that target ; the hand has written that/ 

Comparing the two versions of this inscription with the 
Pahlavi of the manuscripts, it will be noticed that though 
the Chahheo-Pahlavi dilTers most, it still corresponds witli 
the manuscripts to the extent of about one-third of the 
words, amongst which the preposition leal, “ to, at,” exjdains 
the manuscript (jhal, which has been often read cjhan or 
(jliu, and is used for either ral or xahnan. The construc- 
tion of the Chahhneo-Pahlavi resembles generally that of 
the manuscript Pahlavi, but it does not suflix the pronoun 
to the initial conjunction or adverb in each phrase, which 
is a peculiarity of Pahlavi as compared with modem Per- 
sian. Purthermore, the Chahheo-Pahlavi has begun to use 
Iranian terminations to Semitic verbs, as t in liaridimut, 
yelnd, liaxint ; d in Icliartud, liaqcHmud, ydmzud ; and the 
conditional de in liaxinde. The Sasanian version has not 
advanced to that stage in which it adopted Iranian termi- 
nations to Semitic verbs, although they are freely used in 
other inscriptions some twenty or thirty years later ; but 
in all otlier respects the Sasanian approaches much closer 
than the Chahheo-Pahlavi to the language of the manu- 
scripts, about two-thixds of the words being identical, and 
the construction of the sentences precisely the same. Thus 
wo find the pronoun suffixed to the initial conjunction or 
adverb in some phrases, as in afan and advian, only the 
pronominal suffix is Semitic; but in later Sasanian inscrip- 
tions we find Iranian suffixes, as in afam and afasK This 
inscription leaves the question of the origin of the idhdfat, 
or relative particle, very uncertain. This particle is nearly 
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always expressed in Palilavi writings,*^ and not merely 
understood^ as it is generally in modern Persian. In this 
inscription several words, in both versions, end in i, but as 
this vowel termination cannot be the idhdfat in some cases, 
it may not be so in any. Thus in the Sasanian version the 
final t may be an idhafat in hagt, Slialipuliari, napi, Tdpalu, 
Icvini, and possibly in eliitri, but it cannot be so in dild, 
liruni, and chitdM, and an idhafat is wanting after mailed, 
"barman, Artahlishatar, and Iccliad'A. In the Chaldico-Pah- 
lavi version the final i may be an idhafat in Shahipuliari, 
hart, and puhari, but it cannot be so in slnti and dkasi, 
and an idhafat is wanting after alalid, mailed, Artakhslia- 
tar, puliar, bag, Fdpale, and leliad, and perhaps after shikar 
and qadmatman. The omission of an idhafat after mailed 
is most significant, as it is a position in which it would be 
expressed even in modern Persian ; it is, therefore, very 
doubtful whether any final i is intended as an idhdfat. In 
inscriptions a few years later we find the idhafat in the 
form of the Semitic relative zi. 

To compare with the early Sasanian Pahlavi of the in- 
scriptions, we may take, as a specimen of the manuscript 
Pahlavi, a passage from the Karnamak-i Ardashir Papakan, 
in which the Semitic ideograms are given in italics, and a 
complete Pazand version, in Xeryosangli’s orthography,2 is 
interlined; so that the upper line gives the text as it is 
written, and the lower as it is pronounced : — 

[Pahlavi], — P4pak amat^^h. nfimak difjl an(Kihk(in ychcviinii, a/asli pavan 
[Pazanij]. — Pdpak kash iiilma did andCihgin vash pa 

pasukho val Ardaklisliir kanj nipisht aVjh : Lak Id dfinfikylsh kard, amat 
pasukh 6 Ardashir kard navasht ku : Th6 nc dilnililifl kanl, ka 
pavan mindaramL mdri ziydn Id ajash shdyast bhdano, levatman vajCirgun 
pa this-c ke zia. dc azhash shdyast bhdan, awA, guzurgan 
st^jak yedrUniviTLO milayd drdsht-advAjyish ahbash ghft. Kevan bCijislm 
Btezha burdan sakhuii durusht-A,wiizbih^ bavasb giift. Nuii bozlieshu 


1 A few exceptions to this general ^ Derived from other works, as no 
rule, besides unintentional omissions, version of the Kdmfimak by Neryo- 
may be discovered, especially in ma- sangh is known, 
nuscriiits from Persia. 
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yemalelun, pavan i^ddik-m^ndak^ angAr ; maman dAn4kfl,n gCift yekav%m^n^({ 
g6, pa pashemanl afigflr; clii d&nagft guft ested 

a%ih : DClshman pavan dtlshman zak Id tClbiln vakhdUni^ino mdn * ashO mard 
ku : Dushman pa dusbman & ne laSL griftan ke aslio mard 
min kdinislin-i nafshman adbash ras^d. Denmanich gbft yekavtmdn^d atyh : 
ezb kuiieshn-i qesh havaali rasef}. Iii-cha guft ested ku : 
Min zak aUh mCistAvarmAud al ychcvdn'ih mdn javid min vdlman Id vijar6(J. 
Ezh 3, kas must^varmad ma bash ke jad ezh 6i ne guza,r6d. 
Va lak henafshman d3n6d® atgh Ardav3n madam U va lak va kahcd^n 
IT tli6 qad d3iia6 ku Ardav3n awar men u th6 u vasfin 
anshdtd-i d^n gulAn pavan tanb va khayd va chahdn va kbv3stak k3mk3rtar 
mardum-i afidar gCh3 pa tan u jan u kliir u q3sta k3raka,rtar 
pfidaklishdi aUo. Va kcvan\c\\ andarj-i li val lak denman sakbttar, aujh 
p{ldish£Lli hast. U nufl-cha andarzh-i men 6 tho ih saklittar, ku 
khadilVkntCkih. va farm3n-bfir<jl3r* vdddnlL na/s7man-tanh varz val ahben- 
euganai u farm3-buid£Lr kun qesh-tan varz 0 aviu- 

bhdili al avasp^r. 
bfidi ma awasp3r. 

This passage may be translated as follows: — ^Papak, 
‘ when lie saw the letter, became anxious, and be wrote in 
‘ reply to Ardashlr thus : Thou didst unwisely, when, to 
‘ carry on a quarrel with the great, in a matter from which 
‘ there need be no harm, thou spakest words fierce and 
‘ loudly about it, Now call for release, and recount with 
‘ sorrow ; for the wise have said that an enemy is not able 
‘ to take that, as an enemy, to which a righteous man 
‘ attains by his own actions. This also is said : Be not an 
‘ antagonist of that person, away from whom you depart 
‘ not. And thou thyself knowest that Ardavan is a very 
‘ despotic sovereign over me and thee and many men in 
‘ the world, as to body and life, property and wealth. And 
‘ now also my advice to thee is most strongly this, that 
‘ thou practise conciliation thyself, and act obediently, and 
‘ yield not to want of foresight.’ 

It will be noticed that many of the words in this Pahlavi 

^ A doubtful word, and pashcmdnt no difference between these words in 
is merely a guess. Pahlavi writing. 

^ All MSS. have kar(J^ano min, and ^ Plural used for the singular, 

no doubt some old copyist has read ^ So in all MSS., but the text is 

vdddntano (= kardan) instead of either corrupt, or the constructiou 
vakhddntano ( — griftan), ihere being i>eculiar. 
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text, siicli as diil, hard, nipisht, &c., are Pazand, although 
they have Semitic or Huzvarish equivalents, such as 
hliadiiund, vddtmd, ychtihmd, &c., which might have been 
used. This is generally the case in Pahlavi manuscripts, 
as it is quite optional for the writer to use either the 
Hiizvarish word or its Pazand equivalent, except perhaps 
in the case of some of the particles and detached pro- 
nouns, which are hardly ever used in their Pazand form 
in Pahlavi writings. It is necessary to observe that the 
proportion of Huzvarish words in a manuscript is no 
criterion of its age, but merely an indication of the style 
of its VTiter, for it is not unusual for a manuscript of 
yesterday to contain more Huzvarish than one of the 
same text written five hundred years ago ; tliougli 
sometimes the case is reversed. The reason for this un- 
certain use of Huzvarish is obvious; the copyist either 
knows the text by heart, or reads it from a manuscript, 
but in either case he rej)eats it to himself in Pazand, so 
that he has nothing but frequent reference to the original 
to guide him in the choice between Huzvarisli and Pazand 
inodes of writing, and for want of frequent reference he 
will often substitute one for the otlier, or even use a wrong 
equivalent (if lie does not quite understand his text) when 
there are two Huzvarish forms with nearly the same Pazand, 
or when he has misread a Huzvarish form wliicli has two 
meanings. Thus we often find the Huzvarish amat, “ when,” 
confounded with mun, “which,” because the Pazand of 
both is ha or he; and sometimes the Huz. avjh, “that,” 
is similarly confounded, owing to its having been read hi 
instead of hu ; on the other hand, as the Huz. vahlulwid, 
“taken,” cannot be distinguished from vdduiid, “done,” 
they are both liable to be read and written either hard 
or grift, according to the knowledge or ignorance of the 
copyist. 
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III. — THE PAHLAVI LITERATURE EXTANT. 

Pahlavi writings may be divided into two classes : first, 
translations from the Avesta; and, secondly, writings of 
which no Avesta original is known. The translations are 
always written in sentences of moderate length, alternating 
with those of the Avesta text ; they are extremely literal, 
hut are interspersed witli sliort explanatory sentences, and 
sometimes with long digressions, serving as a commentary 
on the text. The Pahlavi writings without an Avesta 
original are nearly entirely of a religious character, though 
a few are devoted to historical legends. Pazand versions 
of some of tliesc writings, as well as of the translations, exist 
l)oth in tlie Avesta and modern Persian characters. Some- 
times the Pazand, when written in the Avesta character, 
alternates with a Sanskrit or Gujrati translation; and 
when VTitten in the modern Persian character, in wliich 
case we may call it a Parsi version, it is usually acconi- 
])anied by a Persian translation, either alternating with 
the Pars! sentences or interlined ; in the latter case, it is a 
literal translation, and in the former it is more of a para- 
phrase. Some writings are found only in Persian, and 
this is more especially the case with the Pivayats or 
collections of memoranda and decisions regarding cere- 
monial observances and miscellaneous religious matters; 
these are generally very free from Arabic words, but some 
of them contain nearly as much Arabic as is used in 
^Mohammedan Persian WTitings. These Pdvayats also 
contain metrical Persian versions of some of the more 
popular Pahlavi and Pazand books; these distant imita- 
tions of the Shrihnrimah are generally from two hundred 
to three hundred and fifty years old. 

Having thus taken a brief survey of the Pahlavi writings 
and their connection with Parsi literature generally, we 
may now proceed to give further details of such works as 
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are known to be still extant, beginning with the translations 
from the Avesta. 

The Pahlavi Vendiddd is probably the most important 
of these translations, and extends to about 48,000 words.'^ 
Each sentence of the Avesta text is continuously followed 
by a literal translation, or attempted translation, in Pahlavi, 
interspersed with short explanations of unusual words, and 
often concluding with an alternative translation, introduced 
by the plirase, “ There is (some one) who says.” In many 
places the translation of a sentence winds up with a longer 
commentary, containing Avesta quotations, and citing the 
opinions of various old commentators who are named, but 
regarding whom very little is known. As the next sentence 
in the Avesta text follows without break of line, it is often 
difficult to distinguish it from one of the Avesta quotations 
before mentioned. In the translation there are probably 
fragments of various ages, as some of the commentaries 
bear traces of translation from Avesta originals, while 
many of the shorter explanations aj)pcar more modern, 
l)ut they must have been brought together in their present 
form before the Mohammedan conquest. All the known 
extant copies of the Vendidad with Pahlavi appear to have 
descended from a manuscript of herbad Iloniast, from 
which a copy was made in Sistaii in a.y. 554 (a.d. 1185) 
by Ardashir Bahman, and taken to India by herbad 
Mahyar Mrih-mihir, who had been passing six years witli 
the herbads of Sistan, whither he had come from the town 
of Khujak on the Indus. After the arrival of this MS. in 
India it was re-copied by liustam Mihirripan, who has for- 
gotten to mention the year, 2 and from his copy the oldest 
niatiuscript now extant was copied by herbad Mihirfipan 
Kai-Khusio (who was probably his great-grand-nephew) in 

^ In estimating (more or less accu- counted compounds as either one or 
rately)the number of words in each two words according to the usual 
of the works he has examined, as the mode of writing them, 
best standard of their length, the ^ He coined the Ar da- Vtrdf ndmak 

editor has not included the conjunc- in a.y. 6i8 (a.d, 1249), and had visited 
tiou va and idhdfat i; and he has Persia. 
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A.\. 693 (a.d. 1324) in the town of Kamhay. This manu- 
script is now in the University Library at Copenhagen, ])ut 
is very defective; the first portion of the manuscript 
(Vend. i. i-v. 78, Sp.) having fallen into other hands, 
probably on some division of property among brothers ; 
and nearly half the remainder is so much damaged, by 
tlie ink corroding the paper, that it is almost useless. 
Another manuscript, which appears to be in the same 
handwriting, but the colophon of which is missing, is in 
the India Office Library in London ; this is also defective, 
as the folios containing Vend. i. i-iii. 48 and iv. S2“Viii. 310 
have fallen into other hands, and have been replaced l)y 
modern writing; the folios containing Vend. iii. 49-iv. 81, 
and a few others, are also damaged by the corrosive action 
of the ink used by Miliirapan Kai-Khusro. From a com- 
parison of these two manuscripts, we can ascertain the 
state of the text 553 years ago, except with regard to 
Vend. i. i-iii. 48 and a few other short defective passages, 
for which we must refer to other old manuscripts. One of 
these was formerly in the library of Dastur Jamasp Asa at 
Nawsari, and is said to have been transferred from Lonihay 
to Teheran in Persia some twenty years ago. It was (!0])ied, 
probably from the Copenhagen MS., in a.y. 963 (a.d. 1594), 
by lierbad Ardashir Ziva, in the town of Phroch ; it is rather 
carelessly written, and many of the later copies are descended 
from Another old manuscript, now in the L^niversity 
Lilirary at Pomhay, was obtained at Phroch ; it corresponds 
very closely to the one last mentioned, and is probably about 
the same age, 1 ait its colophon is lost. The Pahlavi V endidad 
was printed at Vienna separate from the Avesta text, and 
was published by Spiegel in 1853, but his text can be much 
improved by careful collation with the old manuscripts 
above mentioned. None of these MSS. contain the twelfth 
fargard of the Vendidad, so that the Pahlavi translation of 

^ The descent of manuscripts can shaped letters ; but it is hazardous to 
generally be traced by their copying argue on the authority of only one 
errors, which have been insuflBciently such blunder, 
erased; or by their misreading iU- 
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tliis fargard, wliicli occurs in a few modern MSS., is pro- 
bably the work of some Dastur in India. It is difficult to 
account for the omission of the twelfth fargard in the old 
MSS., as the fargards are all numbered, so that any acci- 
dental leap from the eleventh to the thirteenth ought to 
have been soon discovered; and it is unlikely that the 
twelfth fargard would have occu]3ied exactly the whole of 
any number of folios which may have been lost from some 
origint\l manuscript before it was copied. 

The Talilavi Yasna contains about 39,000 words, ex- 
clusive of the hiriya or introductory prayers. It is writt(m 
alternating with its Avesta,in the same manner as the Vendi- 
dad, but the long interpolated commentaries are much less 
common, and fewer commentators are cpioted ; so it may 
be suspected of containing less old matter than the rahlavi 
Veiididad. For the oldest manuscripts of this text we are 
again iiidel)ted to herbad Miliirapan Kai-Khusro, who 
copied at Kanibay a manuscript of the Yasna with Pahlavi 
(now in tlie University Library at Copenh.agen) in a.y. 692 
(a.d. 1323) from a manuscript written by llustam Mihir- 
r4)an ; in the same year he also wrote a second manuscript 
of the same, which is now in the library of Dastur Jamas])ji 
Minochiharji in Lombay, and is dated only twenty-two 
days later than the first, but it does not mention whence 
it was copied. Both these manuscripts begin with a series 
of introductory prayers in Avesta and Pahlavi, of which 
the commencement is lost; some of the folios are also 
damaged in both by the corrosive action of the ink used 
by the writer ; and one folio in the middle of the Bombay 
copy is lost, and many others are worm-eaten. Several 
more modern manuscripts of the Yasna with Pahlavi exist, 
but they are less common than those of the Vendidad. 
The Avesta and Pahlavi texts were printed separately at 
Vienna, and published by Spiegel in 1858, but his text 
would be improved by collation with the old manuscript 
in Bombay. 

The Pahlavi Visparad contains about 3300 words, and 
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resembles in character the Pahlavi translation of tlie 
Yasna. Probably the oldest copy of this text extant is 
contained in a manuscript of miscellaneous texts brought 
from India by the author of these Essays ; this copy was 
written by Poshyotan Ham Karndiii at Bhrocli in A.Y. 766 
(a.d. 1397). The Avesta and Pahlavi texts were printed 
separately at Vienna, and published by Spiegel, along with 
tlie Yasna texts, in 1858. 

The Hd(] 6 k]it nash in l^ahlavi is a mere fragment, con- 
taining about 1530 words, and consisting of three fargards 
which were probably not consecutive in the original Xask. 
The first fargard details the value of reciting the Ashcni- 
volm formula under different circumstances, and is probably 
an extract from the first division of the Xask. The second 
and third fargards describe the fate of the souls of tlie 
righteous and wicked respectively during the first three 
days after death ; but their contents do not agree very 
well with the description of the Nask in the Diiikard, 
where it is stated to have consisted of three divisions con- 
taining 13, 102, and 19 sections respectively^ The oldest 
copies of the text known to be extant are contained in the 
manuscript of miscellaneous texts written in A.D. 1397, 
which includes the Yisparad, as mentioned above; al>o 
in a very similar manuscript in tlie University Library 
at Cojjenhageii, wdiich must be about the same age. The 
Avesta and I'ahlavi texts, alternating as in the manuscripts, 
were printed at Stuttgart, and published with the Arda- 
Vlraf Namak in 1872, and a translation of the xWesta text 
will be found in the third Essay. 

The Vishtdsp yasht is found with a Pahlavi translation 
of about 5200 words, but only one manuscript has been 
examined; this is in the library of Dastur Jamaspji in 
Bombay, and is said to have been written some thirty- fi\\ 
years ago. The Avesta text is probably descended from 
the Kirman manuscript used by Westergaard, and now at 

1 The total numbor of sections is error of one in some one of these foujf 
given as 133; so tuero must bo an numbers. 


G 
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Copenhagen, and the Pahlavi text has the appearance of a 
modern translation. 

Pahlavi translations of other Yashts also exist ; such as 
those of the Auliarmazd yasht, about 2000 words; the 
KhursMd yaslit and Mdh yasht, each about 400 words ; the 
Ai'Mi yaslit hadolzlit, about 700 words ; the Haptdn yaslit, 
Behrdm yaslit, and probably others which liave not been 
examined. In these, as in all the other translations, the 
I'ahlavi alternates with the Avesta ; and there seems little 
doubt that most of these Yasht translations are old. 

Among the remaining translations are tlie Pahlavi texts 
of the Atasli nydyisli, about 1000 words ; tlie Khurslied 
vydyisli, dhoMt 500 words; the Ahtn mjd y isli, dhowt 450 
words; the Afrinydn gdtlia, the Afnnydn ynhanldr, the 
Afrinydn dalimdn (Yasna, lix.2-15 Sp.), the last containing 
about 450 words ; the Afriii myazd, also called Afriu Zara- 
tuslit; the Strozali in both its forms, containing al)out 530 
and 650 words respectively; and many short extracts from 
the Yasna which are much used in the Klmrdah Avesta, 
such as the Asliem-volin, Yathd-alm-vairyo, and Yenlie- 
hdtdm formulas ; Yasna, v. i, 2; xxxv. 4-6, 13-1 5 ; i. 65-67, 
Sp. ; &c. 

The Chid ah avistdh-i ydsdn, or selection from the Gatlias, 
is an old miscellaneous collection of short passages, some- 
times merely single lines, from various parts of the Gathas, 
alternating with the usual Pahlavi translation. Altogether 
76 lines are quoted from the Avesta, and the l*ahlavi 
translation of about 1100 words does not differ materially 
from that given in manuscripts of the Yasna. Several 
copies of this selection exist, but the oldest seems to be 
that in the manuscript of miscellaneous texts written in 
A.D. 1397, us mentioned above. 

Intermediate between the translations and the purely 
Pahlavi works, there are those which contain many Avesta 
quotations, which are often translated, but do not in them- 
selves form any connected text, as the bulk of the work is 
Pahlavi. The following three are of this class : — 
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The Nirangistdn contains about 30,000 words, including 
the Avesta quotations, many of which are no longer extant 
in the Zend-Avesta. It consists of three fargards, and 
treats of a great number of minute details regarding rites 
and ceremonies, and precautions to be adopted while per- 
forming them. Its contents correspond very closely with 
the description of the second section of the Ilusparani 
Nash, as given in the Dinkard; and the name of tliat 
section was Xirangislaii. The opinions of many of the 
old commentators mentioned in the Pahlavi Vendidad 
are also often quoted in this work. A manuscript of the 
Xirangistan was brought from Persia to India by Dastur 
Jamasp Wilayati, a.d. 1720 ; this w’as copied from a manu- 
script dated a.y. 840 (a.d. 1471), but whether it still exists 
is uncertain ; it was re-copied by Dastur Jamasp Asa of 
Xawsari in a.y. 1097 i7-7), ^^nd this copy is now in 

the library of tlie Khan Pahadar Dastur Xosliirvanji 
Jamaspji at Poona. Several later copies exist, but owing 
to the text being difficult and little known to copyists, 
their variations from the original are unusually numerous. 

The FarliaiujA vim IcJiaduIc, or vocalmlary of Avesta and 
Pahlavi, so called from its first words being oim I'hadnJc, 
consists of about 3300 words, including the Avesta, and 
contains several words and phrases which are no longer 
e.vtant in the Avesta texts. Very old copies of this voca- 
liulary exist in two manuscripts of miscellaneous Pahlavi 
texts, one brought from India by the author of these 
Essays, and written in a.d. 1397, and the other at Copen- 
hagen, WTitten about the same time. Dastur Hoshangji’s 
edition of this vocabulary, printed at Stuttgart, and pub- 
lished in 1867 with the title of “An Old Zand-Pahhivi 
(Glossary,” could probably bo improved by collation with 
these old copies of the text. 

The Afrm-i dalimdii, including the aogcmadaccha Avesta 
quotations, contains about 2000 words. The first of the 
quotations is Yasna, vii. 60 Sp., but most of the others are 
no longer extant in the Avesta. They are also found wdth 
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alternating Pazantl and Sanskrit translations, and without 
the introductory sentences of the Afiln. - 

We may now proceed to notice the purely Palilavi works, 
which contain hut few quotations from the Avesta, and 
those are generally references to the proper texts to he 
recited on i)articular occasions. There is much diversity 
in the style of these coni] 3 ositions, some being merely 
descriptive, in which the language is easy and the con- 
struction simple ; while others are more philosophical, and 
tlieir language difficult and obscure. 

The Vcijavlzanj-i dint, containing about 19,000 words, 
might almost be classed with the preceding, as the latter 
part of it contains several quotations from the Avesta. Tt 
is a very miscellaneous collection of injunctions and de- 
tails regarding religious matters, resembling a Iti^^^lyat, and 
divided into three chapters, professing to have been written 
by Medyonirih, one of the old commentators quoted in the 
Palilavi translations and other works. An old manuscrijit 
of the work, written in Kirmrin, a.y. 609 (a.d. i 240), is said 
to have been brought to India and deposited in the lilirarv 
of the Mody family in Surat, where it was copied a.y. 1123 
(a.d. 1754) by an uncle of the late high-priest of the Parsis 
in Bombay; from this copy the text was edited by Dastur 
Peshotanji, and printed in Bombay in 1848, as already 
mentioned (p. 59). This work includes three or four of 
the minor texts hereafter mentioned, as will be noticed 
when we come to them. 

The Dinhard is the longest Pahlavi work extant, although 
the first portion of it, containing the first and second books, 
is missing ; the latter part of the work, consisting of books 
iii.-ix., contains about 170,000 words. The third book con- 
sists of a series of explanations of religious matters and 
duties, for general information and removal of doubt, con- 
cluding with a description of the solar and lunar years, 
and a legendary history of the Dinkard which is evidently 
identified with that of the Nasks generally; this book 
contains 73,000 words. Tlie fourth book contains various 
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statements selected from the religious books by Adarfro- 
bag-i Faruklizadan, the original editor of the Dinkard (see 
p. 55), extending to about 4000 words; these statements 
commence with the characteristics of the Ameshaspends, 
and in discussing those of Shatrovair, the third Amesha- 
spend, an account is given of the endeavours of various 
sovereigns, from Vishtasp to Khusio-i Kavadan (Noshir- 
van), to collect and preserve the national literature. The 
hfth book contains the sayings of the same Adarfrobag 
from a book called Simra,i and his replies to many ques- 
tions on obscure and difficult matters in history, astrology, 
and religious customs, extending to al)Out 6000 words. 
The sixth book contains the opinions of the ;p 6 ry 6 dMslid 7 i 
(professors of the primeval religion of Zarathushtra) on all 
matters of tradition, customs, and duties, with many say- 
ings of Adarpad-i Maraspendan ; the whole extending to 
about 23,000 words. The seventh book contains an ac- 
count of the wonders, or miracles, of the ]\Iazdayasniaii 
religion from the time of Gayoniard, the first man, to that 
of Soshans, the last of the future prophets ; including many 
details of the life of Zaratusht, and extending to about 
16,000 words. The eighth book contains an account of 
the twenty-one Nasks, giving a short description of each, but 
going into more details of the four Nasks xv.-xviii. which 
constitute the majority of the seven “legar’ Nasks; this 
book consists of about 20,000 words. The ninth book 
contains a much more detailed account of the contents of 
each fargard of the first three Nasks, concluding with some 
remarks upon selections from the whole Yasna, and ex- 
tending to about 27,000 words. The work concludes with 
colophons to the extent of nearly 1000 words, which relate 
that this latter part of the Dinkard was copied at the place 
where it was found, Khushkand in Asuristan, from an 
original which had been written by elders of the family of 
Adarpad-i Maraspendan, by Mahvandad NariniahanBehiam 
Mihirapfln, and finished on the 24th day of the 4th month 

^ There are, of course, many other ways of reading this name. 
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A.Y. 369 (7th July A.D. 1000). From tliis copy others dated 
A.Y. 865, 1009J and 1038 1 have descended, and the last 
appears to have been brought from Persia to Surat in a.y. 
1152 (a.d. 1783) by Mulla Bahman, and about four years 
afterwards some copies of the manuscript of A.Y. 1038 (a.I). 
1669) were spread among the Parsis; but before any of 
these copies were made, the manuscript from Persia had 
been lent to various parties, and more than one-sixth of 
the whole had been abstracted, so that all the manuscripts 
are now deficient to that extent; but out of 69 folios 
missing, 64 have been discovered, though they still remain 
ill various hands. The manuscript itself is in the library 
of Dastur Sohrabji Paistainji, the high-priest of the Kadmi 
sect of Parsis in Bombay. Dastur Peshotanji is ]>ublish- 
ing an edition of the text, with Gujrati and English trans- 
lations, as has been already mentioned (p. 59), but it 
will be many years before he can complete his task. 

The name Dddistdn-i-dinl is usually confined to a work 
of about 30,000 words, written by Dastur Minochihar 
Yudaii-daman, who was high-priest of the Mazdayasnians 
in Pars and Kirman about A.Y. 350 2 (a.d. 981). It con- 
sists of 92 questions and answers aliout religious duties, 
customs, and legends ; the last of these answers seems to be 
incomplete, so that a portion of the original work may 
liave been lost. The oldest manuscript of this text that 
has been examined was written in Kirman by Marjpau 
Fredun in A.Y. 941 (a.d. 1572); his writing was to supjdy 
the deficiencies in a still older manuscript, of which only 
28 folios now remain ; and his manuscript lias, in its turn, 
had its deficiencies supplied from later copies. In tliis 
manuscript the text of the Dadistan-i-dini is preceded and 
Ibllowed by other somewhat similar writings by the same 
Dastur, and by Zad-sparam-i Yudan-dainan, who appears 

^ These dates no longer exist in the * Altered to 250 in the old manu- 
nnmuscript brouglit from Persia, but script written by MarjpA,n Fredhn, 
are taken from the copies and from but whether the alteration was made 
the account given by MullA, Firdz in by the original writer or not is un- 
his Avijeh-Din. certain. 
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to have been his brother. The first part of these extra 
writings contains about 23,000 words, and the last part 
about 30,000 words, of wliich 5000 are lost ; if these writ- 
ings be taken as part of the Dadistan-i-diui, the whole 
work contains about 78,000 words extant. The author of 
tliese Essays recommended the Parsis, twelve years ago, to 
have this work translated, and it is said that a translation 
was prepared, but has not been published. If the non- 
appearance of this translation be due to any of the opinions 
of the old Dastur of Kirman differing from those of Parsis 
of the present day, it is to be regretted, as the proper 
course in such a case would be to pul dish a correct trans- 
lation, and point out the probable cause of the origin til 
writer s errors in notes ; this is all the more necessary as 
none of the Pahlavi books are free from statements whicli 
would be considered heterodox nowadays. Thus, whenever 
they give details regarding hhcetuh'-dcis, or next-of-kin mar- 
riage, they describe it as applying to closer relationships 
than present customs tolerate; but whatever may have 
been the reasons for the establishment of this custom 
when the Zoroastrian faith was in power,i it is evident 
that when the faith was held merely by a persecuted 
remnant of the Persian people, their priests advocated the 
custom as a specially meritorious act, with the view of 
discouraging intermarriages with their Mohammedan 
neighbours, which would have led to the final extinction 
of Zoroastrianism. That the present customs of the Parsis 
are not quite the same as those of eight or ten centuries 
ago is not surjuusiiig, when we consider that it was the 
usual practice of all Christian sects who had siiflicient 
power, two or three centuries ago, to put heretics and 
witches to death by burning or otherwise ; such practices 
were then not only legal, but were considered highly meri- 
torious ; now they wmuld be called judicial murders. 

1 They had probably something to the Jews to adopt stringent excep- 
do with the dislike of Eastern nations tional marriage laws, in case of a 
to any absolute alienation of family failure in direct heirs. 
l>roperty ; a feeling which led even 
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The Sliikand-gimdni vijdr is a controversial work of 
about 18,000 words, written by Mardan-farukh-i Auhar- 
mazd-dS.d, who acknowledges the instruction he has re- 
ceived from the Dlnkard of Adarfrobag-i FarukhzadS-n, 
which contained a thousand chapters {dar), as well as 
from the Diiikhard 1 of Adarpadyavand, a work no longer 
known, unless it be the book of the Mainyo-i-khard, men- 
tioned hereafter. The writer begins by answering some 
questions of Mihiryar-i Mahmadan of Ispahan regarding 
the existence and work of the evil spirit being permitted 
by Auliarmazd; he then proceeds to prove the existence 
of God, and to disprove the arguments of atheists, and of 
those who disbelieve in the evil spirit, and attribute both 
good and evil to God ; and he concludes by criticising the 
doctrines of the Jews, Christians, and IMaiiieha^ans. Most 
of the manuscripts of this work are incomplete, and only 
the first 3600 words are found in the l\alilavi character ; 
the more complete manuscripts are in Tazand with Neryo- 
sangh’s Sanskrit translation, but there are evident indica- 
tions of the Pazand text having been originally transliter- 
ated from Pahlavi. An edition of the Pahlavi and Pazand 
texts has been prepared by Dastur Hoshangji, but is not 
yet printed. 

The BundahisTi calls itself ‘the Zand-dkds^ (zand-know- 
‘ ing, or tradition-informed), which is first about Auhar- 
‘ mazd’s original creation and the antagonism of the evil 
‘ spirit, and afterwards about the nature of the creatures 
‘ from the original creation till the end, which is the future 
‘ existence, just as it is revealed by the religion of the 

1 The MullA Firftz library in I5om- 2 xhc word min, “from,” witli 
bay contains two modern Persian which many of the mnnuscripts com- 
manuscripts, named respectively Din- mence, apj tears to be a later addition, 
kard and Dinkhird ; these were writ- ns it is not found in the Copenhagen 
ten by MullA Firfiz to describe his manuscript, and has evidently been 
voyage toPersia and the answers he ob- added by a later hand in the only 
tained to seventy-eight questions pro- other manuscript of equal age men- 
posed by the Indian Dasturs. These tioned in the text. 

I’crsian works must not be confound- 
ed with their namesakes in Palilavi 
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‘ Mazdayasnians/ The contents of this book are too well 
known to require further description ; it contains about 
13,000 words, but the manuscripts do not agree either in 
extent or arrangement The most complete and best-ar- 
ranged text, but not the most accurately copied, is tliat in 
the manuscript of miscellaneous Palilavi texts at Copen- 
liagen, which is about five hundred years old, and has lost 
one or more folios in the middle of the text of tlie Bunda- 
hish, but contains more sections (chaps, xxviii., xxix., xxx., 
and xxxii. of Anquetil) than are found in other independent 
copies. The text is found differently arranged, without 
those sections, but more accurately copied, in the similar 
manuscript of miscellaneous texts brought from India by 
the author of these Essays, and written in 1397. Most of 
the manuscripts in India seem to have been copietl from 
the latter of these two old manuscripts, but they some- 
times vary further in their arrangement. Tlie Copenhagen 
text was lithographed in facsimile and published by 
Westergaard in 1851 ; a French translation was published 
by Anquetil in 1771, and German translations by ^Yiu- 
dischmann in 1863, and by Justi in 1868. 

The Minoh-i t hltard, called in Pazand Mainyo-i IchcnrJ, or 
Sj urit of AYisdoni, consists of sixty-two answers given by tlie 
said Spirit to the inquiries of a wise man regarding the 
tenets, legends, and morals of the Mazdayasnian religion. 
It contains about 1 2,000 words, but the text ends abruptly, 
as if incomplete; and its introduction bears some resem- 
blance to that of the Shikand-gumani, so as to lead to the 
suspicion that it may be the first portion of the Pinkhar*! 
consulted by the author of that work. An old manuscript 
of the Palilavi text was brought by Westergaard from 

^ Tins word, which is traditionally not by d. On the other liand, the 
read maddnad, has been pronounced Persian intnd must have been mtnok 
mtnavady or V'atnivad, and traced to in Palilavi ; this would be liable to be 
a supposed ancient Persian form, Wini- written mtnCg, and the addition of 
nivat. Whether such a form actually circumflexes (all the uses of which, 
existed is not known, and if it <lid,we in Palilavi, are not thoroughly under- 
should expect to find its final letter stood) changes this word into the tra- 
vepreseiited by d = t in Palilavi, and ditioiial inadCnad, 
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Persia, but the Pahlavi versions in India are probably 
merely translations from the better-known Pazand text 
which generally alternates with ISTeryosangh’s Sanskrit 
translation; a manuscript of this Pazand-Sanskrit text, 
written in AJ). 1520, is preserved in the India Office Library 
in London, A few fragments of the Pazand text were 
published, with a German translation, by Spiegel in his 

Grammar of the Parsi Language ”(1851) and his Tradi- 
tional Literature of the Parsis” (i860); and the whole 
text, both Pazand and Sanskrit, was published by West, 
with an English translation, in 1871. 

The Shdi/ast Id-shdt/ast, or Pahlavi Eivayat, contains 
about 10,000 words, and treats of sins and good works, 
the proper treatment of corpses and other kinds of impu- 
rity, with the proper modes of purification, the jiroper use 
of the sacred thread and shirt, other customs and rites, 
with the reasons for reciting each of the Gathas, and details 
of the extent of those hymns ; all subjects which are gene- 
rally expLaiiied in the Persian Eivayats ; but here the 
statements are enforced by quotations of the oi)inions of 
several of the old commentators, and by references to some 
of the Xasks no longer extant. The oldest extant copies 
of this work are contained in the two manuscripts of mis- 
cellaneous Pahlavi texts, written about five hundred years 
ago, which have been already mentioned. In these manu- 
scripts the text appears in two detached portions of about 
7500 and 2500 words respectively. 

The Anjd'^ Virdf ndmak, or book of Arda Viraf, con- 
tains about 8800 words, and describes what ^vas seen by a 
chosen high-priest in a vision of the other Avorld, where 
he was shown the rewards of the righteous, the ])uiiish- 
ments of the wicked, and the neutral state of stationary 
expectation of those who belong to neither extreme. It is 
stated in this work that Arda Viraf was called XihlishApur 

^ Sometimes written Arddt^ which doubt merely a title meaning “ riglit- 
should perhaps be read Arddh^ having eous the Parsis say, however, that 
been altered into arddg^ which is not it is also a name, 
distinguishable from arddt. It is no 
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by some ; this is not only the name of a town, but is also 
that of one of the old commentators, sometimes quoted in 
the Pahlavi Vendidad, and very often in the l^^iraiigistrni ; 
it is possible, therefore, that this commentator may have 
written the book of Arda Viraf. Copies of this text are 
found in the two old manuscripts of miscellaneous texts 
w ritten about five hundred years ago, which have been 
already mentioned. A manuscript of a Pazand and San- 
skrit version, written A.D. 1410, was also brought from 
India by the author of these Essays ; and Persian versions, 
both in prose and verse, are likewise extant. The Pahlavi 
text was printed at Stuttgart, and published, with an Eng- 
lish translation, in 1872. 

The MciiJtjdii-i GusJii-i FrydnOy of about 3000 words, is 
a tale of the evil Akhtya of the Aban Yasht (81-83), pro- 
pounding thirty-three enigmas to Yoishto-yo-Eryananam, 
to be solved on 2:)ain of death ; after this is done he has to 
solve three enigmas in his turn, but fails and is destroyed. 
The enigmas are generally of a very trivial character, 
and nine of them seem to be omitted. This text accom- 
j)anies that of the book of Arda Ylraf in the two old manu- 
scripts before mentioned, and was published with it in 
1S72. 

The Bahman yasht ^ of about 4200 words, professes to be 
a revelation from Auharmazd to Zaratusht of the sufferings 
and trium])hs of the ^lazdayasnian religion, from his time 
to the end of the world, apparently in imitation of part of 
the Sudkar Kask. As it mentions the Musalmans, and 
gives many details of the sufferings occasioned by them, it 
must have been written a considerable time after the jMo- 
hammedan conquest. It details how the power of the 
Muzdayasnian religion is to be restored by the victories of 
Yahirrun-i Varjavand, a prince (Jcai) of the Kayaii race, 
wdio at the age of thirty is to put himself at the head of 
Indian and Chinese armies, whose power will be felt as far 
as the banks of the Indus, which is called the country of 
Pambo. Eoreigners should be careful not to confound this 
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name with Bombay, which is merely a European corrup- 
tion, through the Portuguese, of Mumbai; a corruption 
'svhich native writers still avoid when WTiting in the ver- 
nacular languages. The Pahlavi text of this work is found 
in the old manuscript of miscellaneous texts at Copenhagen, 
and its two copies, one of which is at Paris, but no other 
copies have been met with ; a Pazand version is, however, 
common in India. Spiegel has given a German transla- 
tion of extracts from the Bahman Yasht in his Traditional 
Literature of the Parsis.’* 

In the same old manuscript at Copenhagen is tlie 
Andarj-i Iluddcar-i'^ ddndk, containing about i8oo words, 
of which one-third have been lost, as two folios are missing. 
This admonition {andarj) is given in rejdy to questions 
asked by his disciple {mhdkanl). Xo other co})y of this 
work has been met with, but it will be found, of course, in 
the two copies of the Copenhagen manuscript. 

In the same manuscript is also a co})y of the Mddvjdn-i 
rjujastak Ahdlishy containing about 1200 words. The ac- 
cursed Al)rilish appears to have been a zaadik or heretic, 
who relied upon later corrupt traditions in preference to 
the true faith. In the presence of Mamun, the commander 
of the faithful {amir A miimmin) at I'aghdad, he proposes 
seven questions to a Mobad, who re])lies to the satislaction 
of Mamun and the confusion of Ai^fdish himself. Tlie 
writer concludes by blessing Adarfrohag-i Farukhzadan 
(the author of an old edition of the Diiikard) fur having 
destroyed Abalish; and he could not have written this work 
before A.n. 830, as Mamun was living at that time. Many 
copies of it exist in Pahlavi, Pazand, and Persian. 

The Jdmdsp ndmak consists of Jamfisp’s replies to King 
Gushtasp's questions regarding creation, history, customs 
of various nations, and the future fate of tlie religion. Tlu^ 
most complete manuscript examined contains about 5000 
words, but seems unfinished. The I^ahlavi text is rare. A 
very old manuscript in Dastur Peshotanji’s library in 

* This Dame may also be read KhUshvar-i^ or otherwise. 
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Bombay contains about one-fourth of tlie text, but no other 
copy has been met with. The Pazand and Persian ver- 
sions are found in many manuscripts. 

A very old manuscript in the library of Dastur Jamaspji 
in P>ombay has been called the Paldavi Shdlindmah, as it 
contains several short tales connected with the kings of 
Persia. Its colophon states that it was finished in India, 
in the town of Tanak,! on the 19th day of some month 
A.Y. 691 (a.d. 1322), by Mihirapan Kai-Khusio, the copyist 
who wrote the oldest manuscripts of the Yasna and Yeii- 
didad that are still extant. The handwriting, however, 
more nearly resembles that of the old manuscript of mis- 
cellaneous texts at Copenhagen, which contains several 
copies of Mihirripaii's writings, with his colophons attached ; 
so that the Pahlavi Shfihnaniak may also be a copy of his 
manuscript, but, like that at Co])enhagen, it is certainly 
about five hundred years old. This manuscript is much 
wormeaten, but a copy of it exists at Teheran, made one 
hundred and ten years ago, before the original was mud: 
damaged, which will probably supply most of the defi- 
ciencies in those texts of Avhich no other copies are known 
to exist. 

Of the texts contained in this old manuscript and its 
single complete copy, the following are not known to exist 
elsewhere in Pahlavi: — (i.) Yddkdr-i Zarirdn, of about 
3000 words, containing an account of the war between 
King Vishtasp and Arjasp. (2.) Cities of the Land of Irany 
about 880 words, giving their names and a very brief 
account of each. (3.) Wonders and Prodigies of the Land 
of Sistdn, in about 290 words. (4.) Khusro-i Kavdddn 
(Noshirvaii) and the Slavc-Loy, who replies to the kings 
thirteen inquiries as to what things are the most jfieasant, 
about 1770 words. (5.) Admonitions to Mazdayasnians in 
six separate paragraphs, about 940 words. (6.) Andarfi 

* In another colophon, in the mid- zilah, the date being the 6th day of 
die of the manuscript, this place is the sixth mouth A.Y. 691. 
called TAinCik in Jazimk (or Oujlrak) 
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Kliitsro-i Kavdddn (Nosliirvan), about 380 words, said to 
contain the dying injunctions of that monarch. (7.) 
Sayings of Adarfrobag-i Farukhzadan and Bakht-afrid, 
about 320 words. 

The following texts, contained in tliis old manuscript, 
are also found in Dastur Peshotanji’s old manuscript, 
which has been already mentioned as containing part 
of tlie Jamasp-namak ; but they are not known to exist 
elsew’here in Pahlavi: — (i.) Mddigdn-i si roz, about 460 
words, is a statement of what ought to be done on each of 
tlie thirty days of the month ; at the end it is called an 
admonition {andarj) of Adar[)ad-i Maraspendan to his son, 
Avhich lca<ls one to suspect that it may be a detached jior 
tion of his Pandnamak. (2.) DiralM-l Amnl\ about 800 
words, is a debate between a tree and a goat as to which 
of them is the more worthy. (3.) CJtafrcDig ndmalc, about 
S20 words, relates how a chessboard and chessmen were 
sent by Devnsarm, a great king of India, to Khusro-i 
Anoshak-ruhan (Xdshirvan), with a request for an ex- 
]>lanation of the game, which was given by Yajuig-mihir-i 
Buklitakan, who afterwards takes tlie game ol“ Xi\'-Ardasliir 
to India, as an effectual puzzle for tlie Indian sages. (4.) 
Injunctions given to men of tlie good religion, about 800 
words. (5.) The Fire Dispositions of j^riests, and Ten 
Admonitions^ about 250 words, which also occur in tlie 
Yajarkard-i-dini (pp. 13-16 of Dastur Peshotanji's edition). 
(6.) DdrulcA klmrsandi, about 120 words. (7.) Anecdote 
of King Yahirrim-i Yarjavand, about 190 words. (8.) Ad c ire 
of a certain man {fuldn gahrd), alxnit 740 \vords. Of the 
following texts contained in the two old manuscripts of 
Dastur Peshotanji and Dastur Jamaspji, a thii’d co])y 
exists in the library of the latter Dastur: — (i.) Forms of 
Letters to kings and great men, about 990 words, found 
also in the Vajarkard-i-dini (pp. 102-113 of Dastur 
Peshotanji's edition). (2 ) Form of Marriage Ce/ntraci, 
dated A.Y. 627 (a.D. 1258), about 400 words. (3.) Vdchah 
ucchand (some sayings) of Adarpad-i Maraspendan, about 
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1270 words. (4.) StdyisJm-i dron va sijmsddri-i myazdimn^ 
about 560 words. 

Of the following texts contained in Dastur Jamaspji’s 
old manuscript many copies exist: — (i.) Fcnuhidmalc-i 
Zaratusht, about 1430 words, contains admonitions as to 
man’s duties. A copy of tliree-fourtlis of this text exists 
in the University Library at Copenhagen. (2.) Andarj-i 
Adarpdd‘i Hdra^pcnddn, about 1700 words, is sometimes 
called his Pandnamak, and contains his advice to his son 
Zaratusht ; but the last quarter of the text is missing in 
the old manuscni)t, and the end is very abrupt in other 
manuscripts, which makes it probable that the next text 
in the old manuscript, the Mddvjda-i st t6z, may have 
been originally the conclusion of this, as has been already 
noticed. This Pjihlavi text was printed in Pombay, and 
jmblished, with a Gnjrati translation, by Shahryrirji 
Uadabhai in 1869; and an English version of this Cnj- 
rati translation, by the Lev. Sluqaii’ji Edalji, was publislied 
in 1870, but being a translation of a translation, it difiers 
considerably from the meaning of the original. (3.) Kdr- 
iidmalc-i Artalclishir-i rdpalcdii, about 5600 words, records 
many of the actions of King Ardashir and his son Shahpuhar, 
beginning with the discovery of SasAn, the father of the 
former, among the shepherds of I'apak, and ending with 
Auharmazd, the son of the latter, ascending the throne ; 
but this is not the original work, as it begins with the 
]dirase, ‘ In the Krirnamak of Artakhshir-i PApakAn it was 
‘ thus written.’ A Gnjrati translation of this text was 
jmblishcd by Pastur Peshotanji in 1853. (4.) Pand- 

v(hnalc-i Vajurg-miliir-i PtdJifaMn, the prime minister of 
King Khfisio Koshirvan, contains about 1690 words, but 
seems to be merely a fragment of the work, as it ends very 
abruptly. Tliis text is also called the Ganj-i shdijdn, be- 
cause it states that it was placed in the royal treasury 
{(janj-i shahakdti in the old manuscript). 

The other old manuscript in Dastur Peshotanji’s library, 
which includes some of the above-mentioned texts, likev iso 
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contains the following:— (i.) Mddigdn-i si yazaddn, about 
So words, stating the one special quality of each of tlie 
thirty Yazads who give their names to the days of the 
month. Another similar statement, in the old manuscri]»t 
of miscellaneous texts brought from India by the author of 
these Essays, specifies different qualities in most cases. (2.) 
Mddlgdn-i mdh Fmvai'din roj-i Rorvadad, about 760 
words, which details all the remarkable occurrences said 
to have taken place, at difterent periods, on the sixth day 
of the first month of the Parsi year. A Persian version of 
this text is found in the Pivayats. (3.) Another Mddijdn-l 
si ruz, about 1 1 50 words, detailing the proper business and 
duties for each of the thirty days in the I’arsi month and 
the five Gatha days at the end of tlie Parsi year. Tin’s 
text is also contained in the Yajarkard-i Dini (})p. 1 1 3-125 
of Dastiir Pesliotanjfs edition). 

Copies of the remaining texts are numerous both in 
Pahlavi and Pazand. The Mddigdn-i haft amcshdspcnd, 
about 990 words, contains a detail of the various duties of 
the seven Anieshas2)cnds, as revealed by Auliarmazd to 
Zaratusht. Tlie Andarj-i ddndk mard, about 520 words, 
details the advice of a wise man to his son. 

The Pahlavi- Pdzand farhang, about 1300 words, is the 
glossary of Huzvarish and Pazand edited by Dasf-ur 
Hoshangji and published in 1870. It is called the 
Mdrthndmah-i AsurilCy or Assyrian vocabulary, by Dastur 
Peshotanji in the list of Pahlavi works given in the intro- 
duction to his Pahlavi Grammar; but the origin of this 
name requires exiilanation, as it appears to be unknown 
to the iJasturs generally. 

The Paiit-i Adarpdd-i Mdraspmd, 1490 words, is 
a form of renunciation of every possible heinous sin, to be 
recited by the sinner. The Paiit-i hhddy about 1000 
words, is a similar form of renunciation, but somewhat 
abbreviated. A var chim-i drduy about 3 So words, regard- 
ing the symbolism of the ceremonial wafer-cakes, and the 
use of them in the mydzd^ or sacred feast. The Pahlavi 
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dshirvddy or marriage blessing, about 460 words. The 
Ndm-stdyishni, or praise of Auharmazd, about 260 words. 
The Afrin-i ‘‘ td ;pishgdh-i hJidddl* so called from its first 
words, about 190 words. And other benedictions and 
prayers which have not been examined. 

A Pahlavi version of the Saddar Bundahish is also said 
to exist, but must be a modern translation, for the Sad-dar 
itself, although often written in Avesta characters, seems 
to be rather Persian than Pazand, as it contains many 
Arabic words. Dastur Peshotanji mentions a few more 
Pahlavi texts, some of which may be included among 
those described above, but under different names. There 
are also several Persian texts, such as the book of Dadar 
bin Dad-dukht, &c., which may have originated in Pahlavi. 

From the above details we may form some idea of the 
probable extent of the scanty remnants of Pahlavi litera- 
ture. Without making any allowance for works which 
remain unexamined or have escaped observation, it appears 
that the extant Pahlavi translations from the Avesta ex- 
ceed 104,000 words, and the other Pahlavi works exceed 
413,000 words, making a total of upwards of 517,000 
words in all the extant Pahlavi writings which have been 
examined. This total is nearly eleven times the extent of 
the Pahlavi Yendidad, or forty times that of the Bundahish. 

The Parsi community has been doing a good deal, of late 
years, for the preservation of the last remnants of their 
national literature, but it would be better if their efforts 
were of a more systematic character. Before much more 
is done for encouraging the publication of isolated texts, a 
systematic inquiry for manuscripts should be set on foot, 
for the purpose of ascertaining which are the oldest and 
best manuscripts, so as to avoid the error of editing texts 
without reference to the best materials. Influential mem- 
bers of the Parsi community, assisted by the Dasturs, 
ought to have but little difficulty in inducing all possessors 
of manuscripts to supply a properly organised committee 
with complete catalogues of their collections. Such catu- 

H 
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logues need only be lists of the names of the works, with 
the names and dates of the copyists when these are re- 
corded ; but all undated manuscripts supposed to be more 
than a century old should be specially noted. From such 
lists the committee could easily prepare a statement of all 
extant texts and of the owners of several of the more valu- 
able manuscripts of each text. Possessed of this informa- 
tion, the next step would be to obtain a copy of the oldest 
manuscript of each text, beginning with the rarest works, 
and have it collated with one or two of the next oldest 
manuscripts (not being copies of the first). These collated 
copies, if correctly made without any attem^Jt at emendation^ 
would form standard editions of the texts, and should be 
carefully preserved in some public institution accessible to 
all members of the Parsi community, such as the Mulla 
Piruz Library. 

It can liardly be expected that Westergaard’s edition of 
the Avesta texts can be much improved from any manu- 
scripts to be found in India ; although copies from Yazd 
(.)r Kirman, in Persia, might afford valuable emendations 
coming from an independent source, but it is generally 
understood in India that there are very few such manu- 
scripts still existing in Persia. Justfis Old-Bactrian Dic- 
tionary is a tolerably complete collection of the Avesta 
words, but requires to be suiDifiemented by the addition of 
many words contained in the Nirangistan, Parhang-i oim 
Idiaduk, and Aogemadaecha ; and the meanings attached 
to the words want careful revision. 

With regard to Pahlavi texts, it would be important to 
discover any Pahlavi Vendidad or Yasiia descended from 
any other source than the manuscripts of Mihirapan Kai- 
Khusro, also to find the first three fargards, missing from 
his manuscripts in Europe, in his own liandwriting. The 
first two books of tlie Diiikard, the Pahlavi text of the 
latter part of the Shikand-gumani, chaps, xxviii.-xxx. of 
the Eundahish, and a complete Pahlavi version of tlie 
Jamasp-nrimak, are all desiderata regarding which some 
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information miglit be obtained by a systematic inquiry for 
manuscripts. Hitherto the Parsis have had to rely upon 
Europeans for all explanations of their literature, beyond 
the merely traditional learning of their priesthood ; they 
may always rely upon some European being ready to carry 
on such investigations, provided the materials be forth- 
coming ; and Europeans, in their turn, ought to be able to 
rely on the Parsis for the discovery of all existing materials, 
and for rendering tliem accessible. 
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III. 

THE ZEND-AVESTA; OR, THE SCRIPTURE 
OF THE PARSIS. 

In this Essay it is intended to give a brief statement of the 
contents of the whole Zend-Avesta, together with transla- 
tions of some important or interesting passages contained 
therein, which will enable the reader to form some judg- 
ment of the true character of the sacred books of the 
Parsis. After some preliminary remarks about the name, 
extent, and preservation of the sacred books, the separate 
parts of the present Parsi scriptures will be described in 
detail, and finally, an attempt will be made to give a 
short, critical, and historical sketch of this religious 
litexature. 

I. — THE NA.ME OF THE PARSI SCRIPTURES. 

The sacred writings of the Parsis have usually been 
called Zend-Avesta by Europeans, but this is, without 
doubt, an inversion of the proper order of the words, as 
the Pahlavi books always style them^ avistdh va zand 
(Avesta and Zend), and this order is confirmed by the 
traditional, as well as the critical and historical, explana- 
tion of both terms. In the opinion of the present Parsi 
priests, Avesta means the original text of the sacred books, 
and Zend denotes the Pahlavi translation. This view is 
correct to a great extent, as many passages may be quoted 

^ Only one exception has been noticed in many hundred oocnrrenceB of the 
phrase. 
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from the Pahlavi books in which Zend means simply 
“ translation,” or “ commentary ; ” thus the old Farhang-i 
oim Icliddilk commences (in the old manuscripts) with the 
words : Madam hard-sliindkhtano-i vdj va mdrilcdno-i 
Avistdlc, aighasli Zand maman va cMgdn, ‘ on fully under- 
‘ standing the words and phrases of the Avesta, that is, 
‘ the nature and quality (lit. the what and the how) of its 
‘ Zend.’ But it is probable that the term Zend was ori- 
ginally applied to commentaries written in the same lan- 
guage as the Avesta, for in the Pahlavi translation of the 
Yasna, when the scriptures are mentioned, both terms, 
Avisidlc va Zandy are used,^ as if of equal authority, which 
would have been an instance of gross self-conceit on the 
part of the translator, if he meant his owm translation by 
the term Zend. From this use of the denomination 
Avesta and Zend by the Pahlavi translators, we are fully 
entitled to conclude that the Zend they mentioned was a 
commentary on the Avesta already existing before they 
undertook their translation; and as they considered it 
sacred, this Zend was probably in the same language as 
the original Avesta. There are many traces, in the Avesta 
quotations and other phrases of the Pahlavi translations, 
of much of this old Zend having been replaced by the new 
Zend of the Pahlavi translators ; but there are also traces 
of a good deal of it remaining incorporated in the present 
Avesta text, as will be pointed out from time to time in 
the translations which follow. The term Avesta and 
Zend, or Zend-Avesta, cannot be considered, therefore, as 
wholly inappropriate when applied to the Parsi scriptures 
in their original language, although the word Zend is im- 
properly used when applied to that language itself, as it 
is much more commonly employed as a name for Pahlavi 
commentaries. 

From the above remarks, it will be seen that the term 

^ See Yasna, xxx. i, xxxi. i, where generally renders the word Zend by 
the Avesta and Zend of both sayings, artha, ** meaning,*’ in his Sanskrit 
or both blessings, are specified in translation of the Yasna. 
the Pahlavi translation. Neryosangh 
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Avesta was originally confined to the sacred texts ascribed 
to Zarathushtra and his immediate disciples ; but in the 
course of time this term has been gradually extended to 
all later explanations of those texts written in the same 
language, till at the present time it includes all writings 
in that language, whatever their age. All these writings, 
having become unintelligible to the majority of the Zoro- 
astrians, came to be regarded as equally sacred. 

The word Avesta does not occur in the sacred texts 
themselves with the meaning now attached to it, and it 
must not be confounded with the Sasanian apistdn, en- 
graved on gems in the phrase apistdn ml yazddn, as this 
phrase is also found in the Pahlavi texts, with the mean- 
ing of “prayers to God,'’ whereas the Pahlavi apistdk, or 
avistdlc (Avesta), is a distinct word, never used in that 
sense, which, indeed, would be inapplicable to nine-tenths 
of the Avesta. So far as the form of the Pahlavi avistdk 
is concerned, it might be best traced to ava -f std, in the 
sense of “ what is established," or “ text,” as was proposed 
by M. J. Muller in 1839; but such a meaning, though it 
might be fairly applicable to most of the Avesta now 
extant, would hardly describe the very miscellaneous con- 
tents of the Nasks which have been lost, and which are 
all said to have had both Avesta and Zend. A more 
satisfactory meaning can be obtained by tracing avistdk to 
d -h vista (p. p. of vid, “ to know ”), with the meaning 
“ w’hat is known,” or “ knowledge,” 1 corresponding nearly 
with veda, the name of the sacred scriptures of the Brah- 
mans. It may be objected to this etymology that the first 
syllable of avistdk is written like ap, and an Avesta v does 
not usually change into a Pahlavi p; this is only true, 
however, when the p would be initial ; in other cases, such 
as vi = Pahl. api, the change is common. 

With regard to the term Zend, we see that its applica- 
tion varied at different times. Originally it meant the 

^ More literally, “ what ia announced,’' 01 “ declaration ; ” approaching 
the meaning of ** revelation.** 
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commentaries made by the successors of Zarathushtra 
upon the sacred writings of the prophet and his imme- 
diate disciples. These commentaries must have been 
written in nearly the same language as the original text, 
and as that language gradually became unintelligible to 
all but the priests, the commentaries were regarded as a 
part of the text, and a new explanation, or Zend, was 
required. This new Zend was furnished by the most 
learned priests of the Sasanian period, in the shape of a 
translation into Pahlavi, the vernacular language of Persia 
in those days ; and in later times the term Zend has been 
confined to this translation. 

The word Zend may be traced in dzaintish (Yas. Ivi. 
3, 3 Sp.) and is to be referred to the root zan, “ to know,” 
Sans, jnd, Gr. 71/a), Lat. gno (in agnosco and cognosce), so 
that it has the meaning of “ knowledge, science.” What 
passages in the present Avesta may be supposed to be 
I'emnants of the old Zend will be pointed out when- 
ever they occur in the translations we propose to give 
further on. 

The term P^zand, which is met with frequently in con- 
nection with Avesta and Zend, denotes a further explana- 
tion of the Zend, and is probably a corruption of paiti- 
zanti, which must have meant “re-explanation;” this 
word does actually occur (Yas. lix. 2 Sp.), but with a 
more general meaning. Some passages in the present 
Avesta will be pointed out, in the translations further on, 
which may be supposed to represent an old P^zand in the 
Avesta language ; but at present the term PS,zand (as has 
been already shown in the second Essay) is applied only 
to purely Iranian versions of Pahlavi texts, whether 
written in the Avesta or Persian characters, and to such 
parts of Pahlavi texts as are not Huzvirish. 
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n. — THE ORIGINAL EXTENT OF THE ZEND-AVESTA. 

THE NASKS. 

From the ancient classical writers, as well as from the 
tradition of the Parsis, we learn that the religious litera- 
ture of the ancient Persians was of considerable extent, 
though the Zend-Avesta, in its present state, is a compara- 
tively small book. This circumstance necessarily leads us 
to the conclusion, that the sacred literature of the Zoroas- 
trians has suffered very heavy losses. Thus Pliny reports, 
on the authority of Hermippos, the Greek philosopher 
(see page 8), that Zoroaster composed two millions of 
verses ; and an Arab historian, Abu Jafir Attavari,! 
assures us that Zoroaster’s writings covered twelve hun- 
dred cowhides (parchments). These reports might appear, 
at the first glance, to be exaggerations, but for the enor- 
mous extent of the sacred books of other Oriental nations, 2 
which affords us sufficient reason for believing that the 
number and extent of the books ascribed to Zoroaster by 
his followers may have been very considerable. 

The loss of most of these writings, known to the ancient 
Greeks, is ascribed by the Parsis mainly to the ravages 
attendant upon tiie conquest of the Persian Empire by 
Alexander the Great, Thus it appears from the third 
book of the Dinkard, that at the time of Alexander’s 
inroad there were only two complete copies of the sacred 
books (a term which the Dinkard seems to identify with 
itself); one of these was deposited in the royal archives at 

^ Hyde, De Religione Veterum Per- words, we may conclude that each 
sarum, p. 318. liue must contain as much as ten lines 

* Thus, for instance, the text of the of any ordinary poetical measure, 
sacred books of the southern Bud- Thus,45oox2X9X 10 == 8io,ooolines 
dhists of Ceylon, Birma, &c., accord- of ordinary measure. Again, the 
ing to Tumour’s computation, com- commentary extends to a greater 
prises 4500 leaves, each page being length than the text, so that there 
about two feet long and containing must be nearly 2,000,000 lines in the 
nine lines. The text being written whole of these sacred books, 
without any spaces between the 
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Persepolis, which were burned by Alexander, and the 
other, which was deposited in another treasury, fell into 
the hands of the Greeks, and was translated into their 
language. The Arda-Viraf-namak mentions only the one 
copy of the Avesta and Zend of the religion, which was 
deposited in the archives at Persepolis, and burned by 
Alexander; but it also mentions that he killed many of 
the priests and nobles. Both these accounts were written 
ages after the events they describe, so they merely repre- 
sent the tradition that had been handed down, probably 
in writing, or otherwise it would have been more exag- 
gerated ; but as these accounts appear to have been written 
before the Mohammedan conquest, they cannot have con- 
founded Alexander’s ravages wdth those of the Mohamme- 
dans, for details of which we may refer to the Bahman 
Yasht. But although these accounts must be founded 
upon tradition, they are singularly confirmed by the ac- 
counts given by classical writers. Thus we find from 
Diodorus (xvii. 72) and Curtius (v. 7), that Alexander 
really did burn the citadel and royal palace at Persepolis, 
in a drunken frolic, at the instigation of the Athenian 
courtesan Thais, and in revenge for the destruction of 
Greek temples by Xerxes. Arrian (Exped. Alex., hi. 18) 
also speaks of his burning the royal palace of the Persians. 
This act of barbarous folly was evidently the result ot 
hasty impulse, and was probably committed at night, 
when the palace was full of attendants, courtiers, and 
priests ; the last, who had special charge of the archives, 
would naturally attempt to save their treasures, and would 
certainly be opposed by the intoxicated Greeks, at the 
cost of many lives. The sacred books would be burned 
with the archives, in which they were deposited, and many 
Persians, priests and others, would lose their lives in the 
confusion. Such would be the natural consequences of 
the facts mentioned by the Western writers, and such are 
the traditional statements of the Parsis. 

But besides the official copies of the sacred books, there 
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must have been other copies of many portions of them, 
which would be indispensably necessary in all cities where 
priests and judges had to perform their duties ; and the 
copies of the sacred books, which the first Sasanian 
monarchs collected, were no doubt derived from these 
scattered copies. N'otwithstanding the long interval of 
550 years of foreign domination and domestic anarchy, 
which had intervened betw^een Alexander and Ardashir 
Papakan, the Sasanian kings w^ere able to collect a large 
proportion of the old writings, if we may believe the 
details given of the contents of the books in their days ; 
and it is, therefore, to the later ravages and persecutions, 
occasioned by the Mohammedans, that we must attribute 
the final loss of most of the writings. No doubt the 
books, as restored by the Sasanians, w'ere chiefly collec- 
tions of fragments; but some portion of nearly every 
book seems to have been recovered by them, and the 
total disappearance of most of the books must be traced 
to recent times. 

The names of all the boohs are, however, extant, to- 
gether with short summaries of their contents. Accord- 
ing to these reports, the wdiole scripture consisted of 
t-wenty-one books, called Kasks,i each containing Avesta 
and Zend, Lc,, an original text with a commentary on it. 
The number 21 was evidently an artificial arrangement, 
in order to have one Nask to each of the 21 words of 
the most sacred formula of the Zoroastrians, which are 
as follows : — 

Yathd ahd vairyd^ athd ratmh, ashdd r.htfj harlid, 

VaTrjiheush dazdd mananhdy shkyaothnandm avheush mazddi, 
Khshathremchd ahurai d, yim dreguhyC dadhatii vdstdrem. 

Each of the Nasks was, as it were, indexed under one 
particular w^ord of this formula; and in the same manner 

' Tliis word occurs in the Zend- seems to be of foreign origin, and is 
Avesta itself (Yas. ix. 73 Sp.) in the probably identical witli the Assyrian 
compound nasko-frasdoyhfij “study- nuskuj and the Arabic nuskhah, pi. 
ing the Nasks,” that is to say, the nusakh. 
different xmrts of the scripture. It 
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as this formula consists of three lines or verses 
so also the Nasks were divided into three classes, ac- 
cording to their subjects to some extent, but not very 
strictly so. 

Several descriptions of the contents of these Nasks are 
extant. The longest of these accounts forms the eighth and 
ninth books of the Dinkard, as has been already noticed (p. 
lOi), and goes into many details with regard to about one- 
third of the Nasks, though noticing the others much more 
superficially. Another Pahlavi description of the Nasks 
is found in the Dlni-vajarkard, and this does not differ 
much from those given in the Eivayats. Persian descrip- 
tions of the same are found in the Eivayats i of KS;mah 
Pahrah, Barzu Qiyamu-d-din, and Nariman Hoshang ; 
these differ but little, except in small details. The fol- 
lowing statement of the contents of the Nasks is taken 
from the Dini-vajarkard,2 except where otherwise noted, 
but their names and the order in which they stand are 
corrected from the Dinkard. 

I. " conferring benefits,” corresponding to the 

Avesta word yatlm in the Yathd alvd vairyd formula, 
and called Stfidgar, or Istfidgar, in the Eivayats and 
Dini-vajarkard, consisted of 22 sections. It contained 
advice to mankind as to prayer and virtue, the perform- 
ance of good actions and meditation, producing liarniony 
among relations, and such-like matters. In the Eivayats 
and Dini-vajarkard this Nask is the second, as their lists 
begin with the twenty-first Nask, which removes all the 
others one step lower down ; this error appears to liave 
been occasioned by the Dinkard giving two lists, one 
dividing the Nasks into three classes, gdsdnik, hddaJc- 

^ The liivAyats are misceUaneous from the Vajiirkard-i-dlnl described 
collections of information and deci- in P- loo, but it has not been exa- 
siona regarding the religion, made by mined. The passage referring to 
various old Dasturs, chiefly in Per- the Nusks was extracted from a 
sian, but also containing translations manuscript in the library of the 
of passages from religious books, both KhAn BahAdar Dastur NAshirvAnji 
in Persian verse and PAzand. JAmAspji, at Poona. 

* This must be a different work 
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mAnsarik (or yasMah-mAnsariJc), and dadik;^ the other 
recapitulating the names in their proper order, which is 
preserved in the after descriptions of their contents. The 
hrst or classified list begins with the twenty-first Nask 
on the general list, and this may have led the writers 
of the Eivayats to consider it the first Nask. That 
the second list in the Dinkard is correct, appears from 
its placing the Vendidad nineteenth on the list, which 
is confirmed hy Eustam-i Mihirapfin’s colophon in the 
old Vendidad with Pahlavi at Copenhagen; whereas the 
Eivdyats and Dini-vajarkard make it the twentieth. 

2 . Varshtamansar, corresponding to Av. ahA in Y. a. v., 
and called Yahisht-mansrah (or man tar) in the Eiv. and 
D.V., consisted of 22 sections. It contained reasons for 
being trustful and heedful of the Mazdayasnian religion, 
for attending to religion, and using the benedictions and 
praises of the blessed Zaratusht; also all events before 
Zaratusht which were manifestly good, and all events 
which are to be after Zaratusht until the future exist- 
ence ; the benefits of this world, and such-like matters. 

3. Baled, corresponding to Av. vairyd in T. a. v., and 
called Bagli in the Eiv. and D.v., consisted of 21 sections. 
It contained an explanation of the Mazdayasnian religion 
.and the ideas which Auharniazd taught to men ; the exer- 
cise of reverence, heedfulness, law, and judgment; the 
])erformance of the proper duty and good actions of a 
magistrate ; stopping the admission of the evil spirit into 
one’s self, attaining spiritual existence for one’s self, and 
such-like. 

4. Ddmddd, corresponding to Av. athd in Y. a. r., and 
called Dvazdah-hrimast (or hoinast) in the Eiv. and D.v., 
consisted of 32 sections. It contained an explanation ot 
the spiritual existence and heaven, good and evil, the 
material existence of this world, the sky and the earth, 
and everything which Aiiharmazd produced in water, 

^ The seven gdsdntk are N.isks 21, mdnsartk are Nasks 4-10 ; and the 
J, 2, 3, II, 20, 13; the seven hddak- seven rfdc/R' are Nasks 15-19, 12, 14. 
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fire, and vegetation, men and quadrupeds, reptiles and 
birds, and everything which is produced from the waters, 
and the characteristics of all things. Secondly, the pro- 
duction of the resurrection and future existence ; the con- 
course and separation at the Chinvad bridge ; on the re- 
ward of the meritorious and the punishment of sinners 
in the future existence,^ and such-like explanations. 

5. Nadar, corresponding to Av. ratush in Y, a. v., and 
called Nadur in D.v., consisted of 35 sections. It con- 
tained explanations of the stars, both fixed and planetary, 
the good and evil (influence) of each star, the course of 
all the planets in the signs of the zodiac and lunar 
mansions. It is translated into Arabic and Persian, and 
they named the book Butal; in Persian it is named 
Kapuinajan.^ 

6. Pdjak, or Pdji, corresponding to Av. ashdd in 
T, a. V., and called Pajam in the Piv. and D.v., con- 
sisted of 22 sections. It contained explanations of the 
slaughter of quadrupeds and slieep, and how they are 
to be slaughtered ; which quadrupeds it is lawful to eat, 
and which kinds are not lawful; how he wlio slaughters 
should strike at the time the sheep is expiring.^ The 
more that is spent upon a Gahanbrir,^ so much the more 

^ The text appears to be va madam ^ The slaughtering is performed by 
vindskdrdn p tdafrds-i yehevdnid pa~ cutting {pcskdnlano), but the .mimal 
van tanii-i pastn in the Dini-vajar- must be finally killed by a blow, as 
kard. If the meaning be that the ex])lainecl by Dastur Hoshangji. 
punishment is to endure during the * One of the six season festivals 
future existence, which is not quite which are held on the 4Sth, 105th, 
certain, the D.v, differs from the 180th, 210th, 290th, and 365th days 
orthodox view ; it is not, however, of the Parsi year, which commences 
a book of any authority, as the text now on the 20th of September ac- 
is evidently a mere translation of cording to Indian Parsi reckoning, 
modern Persian. or on the 21st of August according 

* The Uiviiyats are quite uncertain to Persian reckoning, but retrogr.ades 
how to read these names, but they one day every leap-year. These 
prefer BawaftH and Faw&msubhhftn, periods, which seem originally to 
but FawAmjasan, FawAmikhs^n, and have been the six seasons of the 
even Khawfl,8ahhA,n, occur in different year, came to represent, in later 
copies. The Dlnkard knows nothing times, the six periods of creation, 
about the contents of the N&dar See section xi of this Essay. 

Nask, so that the Biv^yats must have 
had other sources of information. 
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is the reward ; how much it is needful to bestow upon 
Dasturs, Mobads, and Herbads, and upon the unwavering 
doers of good works in the good religion; to every one 
who celebrates a Gahanbar, and consecrates a dress ^ for 
a (departed) soul, what happens in the last times and 
in heaven, and what merit accrues to him; the giving 
of a dress in charity for righteous relatives, using media- 
tion on the part of the righteous, the five greater and 
lesser rravardigan2 days; and the performance of good 
works on these ten days is enjoined in this Xask; all 
men should read this book, with good and wise under- 
standing, who would become fully aware of its explana- 
tions. 

7. Ratosldaitiy corresponding to Av. cliM in Y. a. v., 
and called Itatushird in the liiv. and D.v., consisted of 
50 sections until the accursed Alexander burnt the Nasks, 
but after that only a fragment containing 13 sections 
came to hand, as the rest no longer existed. It con- 
tained explanations of performing service, giving orders, 
and remaining at the command of kings, liigh-priests, and 
judges; tlie means of preserving cities is declared; the 
commands of religion, and means of taking reptiles, birds, 
cattle, and lish ; everytliing wliich is a creation of Auhar- 
mazd and Aliriman ; accounts of all seas, mountains, and 
lands ; and matters similar to those mentioned. 

8. Barlshy corres])onding to Av. haclid in Y. a. v,, con- 
sisted of 60 sections at first, but after the accursed Alex- 
ander’s (time only) 12 remained. It contained informa- 
tion as to how kings should rule, and what should be 
the orders and decrees of the judges of the religion ; the 
preservation and protection of the world; making every 
new city llourish ; accounts of false-speaking men, sinners, 
and such-like are given in this 'Nsisk. 

^ Or “a cup,” the text being ^a {fravashi, fravarti), or spiritual re- 
jdm-i pavan rUbdn yezhckhUntd. preseutatives, of the deceased are 

2 The last five days of the old year believed to come to the houses ; and 
and the first five of the new one. the days are, therefore, called Fra- 
During these ten days the frCJiars var^lgdn. 

I 
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9. KasKkisrdhdy corresponding to Av. vanhettsh in Y. 
a. V., and called Kashkasirah or Kashsrob in the Eiv. 
^nd D.V., consisted of 60 sections formerly, but after the 
accursed Alexander’s (time only) 15 remained. It con- 
tained accounts of Avisdom and knowledge, the cause of 
childbirth,! leaching guides to wisdom, performance of 
purification, speaking truth, bringing mankind from evil 
to good, bringing them from impurity and filth to purity ; 
greatness and promotion are for men near kings ; and in 
what manner men become tellers of falsehood to relatives 
and kings, and such-like. 

10. VishtihjJ-sdsid, corresponding to Av. dazdd in Y, 
a. V., and called Vislitasp-shah or Vislitasp in the Eivayats, 
and Vishtaspad in D.v., consisted of 60 sections, but after 
the accursed Alexander’s (time only) 10 remained 2 It 
contained an account of tlie reign of Gushtasp; that 
Zaratuslit-i Spitamaii brought the religion from Auhar- 
inazd, and King Yislilasp accepted it and made it current 
in the world; and such-like. 

11. Vashii or corresponding to Av. mananli6 

in Y. a, v., and called Khasht in the Eivayats, and Khilsto 
in U.V., consisted of 22 sections originally, but after the 
accursed Alexander’s (time only) 6 remained (called 

‘‘ portion, bundle of folios,” in the Eivayats). Tlie first 
portion was about understanding the attributes of Auhar- 
mazd, being without doubts about the religion of Zara- 
tuslit, all the duties and good works which are enjoined 
in the religion, and such-like. The second portion was 
about accepting service, the truth of religion, and all 
commands, from kings ; and withholding one’s Ijand from 
evil doings, so that it may be far from vice. Tlie third 
portion was about debt to virtuous disputants, the ad- 
vantage and merit of the last deliverance from hell, and 
such-like. The fourth was about the creation of the 

* Chtm-i p^ddk-yehcvUntano min ® It is doubtful whether the first 

amt^ar in the original text. letter in one of the lists be part of 

* The Eivftyat of BarzCl Qiydmu*d* the name, or merely the conjunction 

din says “eight.” ra. 
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world, the practice of agriculture, the cultivation of trees, 
the date-tree and all fruit-trees; whence is the chief 
strength of men and cattle; on the obedience of the 
doers of good works and the virtuous, on obedience to 
Dasturs, and such-like. The fifth portion was on the 
ranks of men; all are mentioned whose knowledge is 
great, as kings, judges, and the learned in religion; in 
the second rank are all who take care of the country 
and attack the enemy ; in the third rank are those who 
are called 'cdstrydslidn, " agriculturists ; ’’ the fourth rank 
is said to be those of great skill, market dealers of dili- 
gence and volubility to avoid loss, giving one-tenth to 
the Dastur and king, offering praise on their hardened 
knees, and whose last reward is that they obtain in 
heaven. The contents of the sixth portion are not 
stated. 

12. Chidrasldo, corresponding to Av. slthyaotlinandm in 
Y. a. v.j and called Jirasht in the Eiv. and D.v., consisted 
of 22 sections. This Nask was sent by Auharmazd to 
manifest to men what are the details of that science 
through which mankind is born;i how many individuals 
are still-born, and how many will live ; then, how many 
men become kings, and how many perform the mission 
of prophesy and high-priesthood, how many men are 
very great, and how many are very small men, and 
how this happens; from first to last the time men are 
born, and all those details are in this Xask. The 
numbers of all the preceding Nasks, as given in the 
Eivayats and Dini-vajarkard, have been one in excess 
of those given in the Dinkard, their order being in both 
cases the same; but this Nask and the next one have 
changed places (and so have the i6th and 17th Nasks) 
in the Eiv. and l).v., which make this the 14th Nask. 

13. Spend, corresponding to Av. anheusli in Y. a. v., 
and called Sfend in the Eivayats, consisted of 60 sections, 

^ Maman etdm zak ddnishn-i mUn zerkhUnid in the original text, mean* 
mar^dm min aahkdmho-i mddo hard ing “ midwifery.” 
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which are valuable to great men, productive of virtuous 
actions, and cause attention to the great and religious. It 
contained accounts of Zarathslit from his being brought 
forth by Dughda till his tenth year. Every Dastur and 
Mobad, who shall reverentially recite thislSTask for several 
days in purity and by heart, shall obtain every wish for 
himself, or any favour he may request for others. This is 
the 13th ^^ask according to all authorities. 

14. Balcdn-yastd, “ worship of divinities,” corresponding 
to Av. mazddi in Y. a. v., and called Baghan-yasht in the 
Eiv. and D.v., consisted of 17 sections.i It contained 
accounts of Auliarmazd the lord, tlie knowledge of his 
attributes, the service and sublimity of Auliarmazd, when 
is the time of every Gali (time of jirayer) till the future 
existence, what duty is to be performed, the offering praise 
for every benefit from Auharmazd, obtaining benefits from 
him ; the appearance {cldtar) of the Amcsliaspends, and 
knowing in the future existence what is such-and-such an 
appearance of such-and-such an Anieshaspend. This Nask, 
made in homage of Auharmazd and the Ameshaspends, is 
very fine. 

15. N'tludiXm, corresponding to Av. klishaihrcmchd in 
Y. a, V., and called Niyarum 2 in the Iiiv. and D.v., con- 
sisted of 54 sections. It contained details about preserv- 
ing wealth and placing it out, bargaining and measuring 
by the cubit and handful ; everything the creator Auliar- 
mazd has ordained as innocent; deliverance from hell, 
and how to walk in the path of reverence and worship ; 
what is in the mind of man, and everything which is in 
the body of man, and similar matters to those mentioned. 

16. Huhdsr'djd,^ or DMdsr'ddy coiTesponding to Av. 
aliurdi in Y, a. v,, and called Dvasrhjad, Dvasrunjad, 


^ D.r. fays i8, but this is probably 
a copyist’s error. 

® Evidently a modeni Persian blun- 
der, as r and d are very similar in 
that alphabet. 

3 The Dinkard prefixes dilhdrij, to 


this form of the name, but this is 
probably a copyist’s blunder; the 
second form is evidently reproduced 
in the last RivAyat form, which would 
be dvdardt if it were not wrongly 
pointed. 
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Dvasrub in different Eivayats, and Dvasrffzd in D.v., con- 
sisted of 65 sections. It contained accounts of hhviWcdas 
(next-of-kin marriage), forming connections among rela- 
tives, and snch-like. In the Eiv. and D.v. this is the 
1 8th Nask, having changed places with the next one, 
as has been already noticed in the remarks on the 12th 
Nask. 

17. H^spdram, corresponding to Av. d in Y. a. u, and 
called Asparam in the Eivayats, and Asparffm in D.v., 
consisted of 64 sections according to the Eivayats (one of 
them says 60), or 65 according to D.v. It contained 
religious matters which all people know well, the punish- 
ment suffered by sinners wdiich they receive in their last 
career; everything wliich is innocent is allowable, and 
what is not innocent is not allowable; tlie stars which 
preside over the destiny of men, and siicli-like. This is 
the 17th Nask according to all authorities. 

18. Ealcdd'dm, corresponding to Av. yim in Y, a. u, and 
called Askaram in the Eivayats, and Askarum in D.v., 
consisted of 52 sections. About giving orders and exer- 
cising authority, practising wisdom in everything ; causing 
the resurrection, by wdiich every man who has passed 
away is made living again, and the malformations of 
Ahriman and the demons are destroyed ; and the like. 

19. Vik-div-dddy Vik-sMdd-dddy or Javid-shCdd-dddy 
corresponding to Av. drcgiihyo in Y, a, and called Yan- 
didad, or Jud-dev-dad, in the Eivayats and D.v., consists 
of 22 sections. About what preserves men from evil and 
impurity, and will restrain them from all kinds of pollu- 
tion. Of aU the 21 Nasks, the Javid-dev-dad has re- 
mained complete; while several remained scattered by 
the wretched accursed Alexander, this Vendidad remained 
in hand, and from its elucidation the Mazdayasnian reli- 
gion exists now. 

20. Hdddkhtdy corresponding to Av. dadad in F. a. 
and called Hadukht in the Eiv 3 ,yats, consisted of 30 sec- 
tions. It contained much goodness and much gratifica- 
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tion. Every one who recites this Hadoldit, drives the evil 
Ahriman far from him, and approaches and comes near 
to Auharmazd. This is the 2ist Nask according to the 
Eivayats and D.v., which remove all the Nasks, except 
the 1 2th, 13 th, 1 6th, 17th, and 21st, one step lower on 
the list. 

21. Stild-yasid, corresponding to Av. vdstdrem in Y. a. v., 
and called Stud-yasht in the Kiv. and D.v., consisted of 
33 sections. It contained the praise and reverence of 
Aiiharmazd and the Ameshaspends, and thanksgivings. 
Ailharmazd sent this Nask into the world that every one 
should recite it from memory; and to every Dastur who 
recites both the Avesta and Zend of this Nask three 
times accurately the Ameshaspends will come near; he 
knows this without doubt. This is the ist Nask in the 
Itiv^yats and D.v., as has been previously mentioned. 

III. — THE BOOKS NOW EXTANT, AND THE SUPPOSED 
ZOROASTRIAN AUTHORSHIP. 

Of these twenty-one Nasks, which have been enume- 
rated, only the nineteenth, the Vcndidad, is preserved 
complete ; of a few of the others, such as the Vishtds'p- 
sdstd and Hdddkhtd, and perhaps the Baled, ^ some frag- 
ments only are extant; but by far the larger number of 
these ancient sacred books have been lost for over. There 
are, however, in the Zend-Avesta, as used by the Parsi 
priests nowadays, other books extant besides the Vendi- 
dad, which are either not mentioned in the foregoing list, 
as the Yasna and Visparad, or not clearly indicated, as 
the Yashts. These last, as well as the shorter prayers 
{Nydyish, Afringdn, Gdhs, Sirdmli), were very probably 
contained in the 14th and 2ist Nasks. 


^ In the library of the KhA,n Bah&- the treatment of a dead body and 
dar Dastur N6shirvanji, at Poona, the fate of the soul immediately 
there is a small fragment said to be- after death ; but Dastur Hoshangji is 
long to this Nask, and referring to doubtful about its authenticity. 
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As to the Yasna and Visparad, they are not to he 
found in any of the twenty-one Nasks, if we examine 
the statements of their contents. They were probably 
separate from them altogether, occupying in regard to the 
Nasks the same rank as the Vedas, in the Brahmanical 
literature, do in reference to the Shastras and Puranas. 
That the Yasna is the most sacred book of the whole 
Zend-Avesta may be easily ascertained by perusing and 
comparing it with the other books contained in the scripture 
of the Parsis nowadays, where (as in the Vendidad) many 
verses from it are quoted as most sacred and scriptural. 

The difference between the Yasna and the Avcsta-Zend 
said to have been contained in the twenty-one Nasks is 
about the same as that between the five Mosaic books 
(Pentateuch), which were always believed by the Jews 
to be the most sacred part of the Old Testament,^ and 
the other books of the Old Testament together with 
the different parts of the extensive Talmud."^ There is 
no doubt, and the present state of the only Nask now 
completely extant, viz., the Vendidad, seems to prove it, 
that by far the larger bulk of the various contents of 
these books contained Zend, or the explanation of an 
ancient sacred text called Avesta. A good deal of the 
contents of these Zend books is in all probability extant 
in the Pahlavi literature, as yet very imperfectly known 
in Europe. 

From the contents of the Nasks, as given above, we 
clearly see that they must represent the whole religious 
and scientific literature current throughout the ancient 
Persian Empire; for they treated not only of religious 
topics, but of medicine, astronomy, agriculture, botany, 
philosophy, &c. That the contents of those Zoroastrian 
books which were known to the Greeks and Eomans, 

^ The Samaritan Jews acknow- to surpass the original extent of the 
ledge, to this day, only the five books twenty-one Nasks, especially those 
of Moses as scripture. called Halakahy “rule,” are as 

® Some portions of this enormously authoritative for the J ews as the 
large work, which may be said even Thorah (Pentateuch) itself. 
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were of such a various character, undoubtedly follows 
from the reports which have reached our time. Indexes 
of them, like the catalogues of the ancient literature 
known to Parsi priests nowadays, were extant at the 
time of Alexander the Great; because Hermippos (see 
p. 8) is said to have read and perused such a catalogue. 
This extensive ancient literature, which in all probability 
was already complete in n.c. 400 (see the last section of 
this Essay), shows the great activity and scientific in- 
terest exhibited by the priests of the Zoroastrian religion 
in olden times. So comprehensive a literature was of 
course the 'work of centuries, especially if one takes 
into consideration the scarcity and expense of fit 'writ- 
ing materials, 1 the clumsiness of the ancient characters 
used (in aU probability a kind of cuneiform), and the 
long time which Orientals require for original composi- 
tion. The composition of the sacred literature of the 
Jews, from the time of Moses (b.c. 1300 to 1500) down 
to the close of the Talmudic literature (a.d. 960), occu- 
pied a period of about 2400 years. Were we to apply 
the same calculation to the Zoroastrian literature, its be- 
ginning would have to be placed as early as B.c. 2800, 
which would not in the least contradict the statements 
made by the Greeks, 2 about the age in which the founder 
of the I^arsi religion was believed by them to liave lived. 
At all events, this much seems to be certain, that at least 
a thousand years must have elapsed before a sacred litera- 
ture so various and extensive could have grown up out of 
the seeds sown by the great founder of the Parsi creed, 
Spitama Zarathushtra. 


1 They used cowskins, which were 
prepared for the purpose. In the 
fragments of the ancient literature, 
extant in the Zend>Avesta, no word 
meaning *‘to write” is anywhere to 
be found. This is merely fortuitous, 
because systematic books on scientific 
matters can never be composed with- 
out the aid of writing. That the art 


of alphabetical writing, as practised 
now by European nations, was per- 
fectly understood by the Persians in 
the sixth century before the Christian 
era, we know now from the inscrip- 
tions of the kings of the Achsemenian 
dynasty, such as Cyrus and Darius. 

^ See the fourth Essay. 
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As to the authorship of these hooks, they were ascribed 
by the ancient Greeks and Eomans, and are so by the 
present Parsis, to Zoroaster himself. This opinion being 
so old as to have been knowui to the Greeks several 
centuries previous to the commencement of the Christian 
era, we may presume that it is not without foundation ; 
though, on the other hand, it is impossible for a modern 
critic to believe that so extensive a literature as this, 
treating of such various topics, was the work of a single 
man. The Parsi tradition, it is true, gets over tliis diffi- 
culty by asserting that all the twenty-one Nasks were 
written by God Himself, and given to Zoroaster, as his 
prophet, to forward them to mankind. But such asser- 
tions being inadmissible in modern criticism, which tries 
to solve problems by appeal to reason, not to miracles of 
the most extraordinary character, we must dispense with 
them entirely, the more so as such claims to God’s im- 
mediate authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta are never 
made in any of the books which are now extant. They 
lay claim to divine revelation (only the Yasna, not the 
Vendidad), but not in such a form as to exclude all 
activity on the part of the receiving prophet. As to 
the nature of this revelation, the reader may best learn 
it from the second Gatha, of which a translation will 
be given in the 7th section of this Essay. He will see 
that the prophet was believed to have held conversa- 
tions with God Himself, questioning the Supreme Being 
about all matters of importance, and receiving always the 
right answers to his questions. The prophet accordingly, 
after having been instructed, communicated these accounts 
of his conversations with God to his disciples and the 
public at large. Who wrote them down is quite uncer- 
tain; for in the old books no mention of this circum- 
stance is made. The scanty texts which can be traced 
to the founder himself were very likely not written 
down by him, but learned by heart by his disciples, as 
was the case with the numerous Vedic hymns which 
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for centuries were handed down orally only. To the 
European reader it may be somewhat astonishing to 
hear that such large works as the Vedas could be faith- 
fully and accurately retained in the memory for cen- 
turies ; but considering that at the present day thousands 
of Brahmans exist who are able to recite parrot-hke with 
the greatest accuracy, even as to accents, the whole of 
one of the Vedas, we are driven to admit that the same 
might have been the case in those early times to whicli 
we must trace the origin of the Zoroastrian religion. As 
long as tlie language of the hymns or prayers repeated 
was a living one and perfectly intelligible, there was no 
need of committing them to writing; but as soon as it 
had become dead, the aid of writing was required in 
order to guard the sacred prayers against corruption and 
mutilation. That was, in all probability, the case already 
a thousand years before the beginning of our era. 

To revert to the supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the 
whole Zend-Avesta, believed by the ancient Greeks as well 
as by the modern Parsis, the solution of the difficulty is 
simple, if we take the name Zarathushtra (Zoroaster), 
not as the proper name of only one individual, but as 
the general title of the spiritual heads of the religious 
community of the ancient Persians. That this was really 
the case the reader will see from the fourth Essay. The 
founder is distinguished by the name “ Spitama.” The 
high-priest of the whole Parsi community was believed 
to be the successor of the great founder, Spitama Zara- 
thmhtra, and to have inherited his spirit. His sayings 
and decisions, therefore, were listened to with the greatest 
reverence, and in the course of time believed to be as 
sacred and divine as those which are with reason to be 
ascribed to the founder alone. The meaning of the suj)- 
posed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta 
is that the scripture is the joint work of the high-priests 
in the ancient Persian Empire and other priests nearest 
to them in rank, compiled in the course of centuries. 
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Tliis circumstance throws light upon the fact, that only 
the Dasturs, or present high-priests, are required to 
understand the meaning of the Zend-Avesta, and no one 
who has not thoroughly studied it can be acknowledged 
as a real Dastur. 

The texts extant now, and collected for the first time 
in Westergaard's valuable edition, comprise the following 
books : — Yasna, Visparad, Vendidad, and twenty-four sec- 
tions called Yastits, including fragments of the H^dokht 
Nask (No, 22 in Westergaard’s edition) and Yishtasp Nask 
(No. 24) ; to these are added some short prayers of dif- 
ferent kinds, called Afringan (3), Nyayish (6), Gah (5), 
with some miscellaneous fragments (9), and the Sirozah 
(thirty days) or calendar. We shall treat of each of them 
successively in detail. 


IV. — ^YASNA. 

The word yasna'^ corresponds exactly to the S. yajna, 
** sacrifice,” and does not signify only mere prayers, like 
the Nyayish, but prayers referring to sacrificial rites, and 
includes the performance of the latter. The solemn recital 
of the Yasna before tlie fire is always connected with cere- 
monies, to which several of the prayers contained in the 
Yasna allude. Thus they require consecrated water 
(zaothra), a kind of bread (jardc'in, “ food ”), butter (ydush 
hudlido), fresh milk {gdush jzvya), meat (nyazda),^ the 
branches of the Homa plant together with one of the 
j)omegranate {hadlidiia^pdtd), the juice of the Homa plant 
{paTa-haoma)y hair of an ox (varasa), and a bundle of 
twigs (baresTtia, nowadays harsom) wliich are tied together 

^ Yajiskn (sometimes aijishno) in stand it to mean “ fruit,” which they 
Tahlavi, transliterated into Jjashne use when performing the Ijashne 
in Gujrati; the root is paz^ yas, “to ceremony. But originally it meant 
worship by means of sacrifices and “ flesh,” as may be clearly seen from 
j>rayers ; ” na forms abstract nouns the cognate Armenian ww, “ meat, ’ 
in the Avesta, and in Pahlavi ishn (comp. Sans, mdfisa) being identical 
answers the same purpose. with “ meat.” 

^ The Dasturs nowadays under* 
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by means of a reed. Without these implements, which 
are evidently the remnants of sacrifices agreeing to a 
certain extent with those of the Brahmans, as we shall 
see in the fourth Essay, no Ijashne can be performed by 
the priest. All these things must be in readiness, except 
the prepared Homa juice, and placed on a table of marble 
opposite to the fire of the Dddgdh, or the common hearth 
of the temple (not before the sacred fires Adardn or Bell- 
rdni), before the Ijashne ceremony can be commenced. 

The Yasna at the present time comprises seventy-two 
chapters, which number (6 times 1 2 ) is probably to repre- 
sent the six gahanhdrs, or seasons, during which Ahiira- 
mazda is said to have created the w^orld. At all events, 
the extension of the several sections of the Yasna, called 
Hd (from Av. hdta), to tlie number of seventy-two, is not 
accidental, but was purposely made, as we may guess 
easily from the fact that several chapters occur twice 
within the compass of those seven ty-tw^o. For instance, 
the 6 1 st and 72 d chapters are the same, and the i8th con- 
tains nothing but verses from the Gatlia portion of the 
Yasna, 

On closer inquiry, we find the Yasna really consists of 
at least two different parts, distinguishable by consider- 
able differences in language and contents. One part we 
may call “ the old,” the other “ the later Yasna.” The old 
Yasna is written in a peculiar dialect, styled the Gatha 
dialect in the second Essay, where its chief peculiarities 
have been pointed out. 

All parts written in this peculiar dialect l formed origi- 
nally a separate book, which was believed to be sacred 
even at the time of the composition of the other books con- 
tained in the present Zend-Avesta. The original name of 
this collection was, in all probability, mdthra sjpenia, “ bene- 

^ These are the five G&thas : — ^Yas. 9, 17, 18 ; xii. ; xiii. ; xiv. ; xv. 2, 3 ; 
xxviii.-xxxiv. ; xliii.-xlvi. ; xlvii.-l. ; xxvii. 13, 14; Ivi. ; Iviil All refer- 
li. ; liii. ; Ycana haptanhaiti (Yasna of ences made to the Avesta, in this 
seven chapters), xxxv.-xli., and some Essay, are to Westergaard’s edition 
other smaller pieces, as Yas. iv. 26 ; xi. of the texts, unless otherwise noted. 
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ficent rituar' (called Mdnsarspend in Persian writings), 
which is several times mentioned in the Vendidad (iv. 44) 
with the meaning of “ Scripture.” Its different parts were 
known by different names, as GdtJias or hymns, Yasna 
haptanhaiti or the Yasna of seven chapters, which are 
often quoted in the other books, as in Yas. Ivii. 8 (where 
the angel Srosh is said to have first recited the five Gathas 
of Spitama Zarathushtra), Yas. Ixxi. 1 1, 12, 18 (where tlie 
Gatlias, the sacrificial prayers, and Yasna haptanhaiti, 
are distinguished, and a collection of all prayers is men- 
tioned besides). In the Vendidad, especially in its tenth 
chapter, many sacred prayers are quoted, which are all to 
be found in the old Yasna, written in the peculiar Gatha 
dialect. 


In tlie first chapter of the Visparad we find a series of 
sacred prayers (or rather their angels^) invoked. This 
passage being of the greatest importance for the history of 
the Avesta literature, I sliall point out liere all that refers 
therein to this matter. As sacred prayers and sacred 
literature in general, tlie following writings are there 
enumerated: — i. The three most sacred short formulas. 


viz., Yailid ail'd rairijo (Yas. 
xxvii. 14), and yciihe lidtdm- 

^ According to Zoroastrian ideas, 
everything in the good creation, 
whether animate or inanimate, is pre- 
sided over by an angel, as the reader 
will learn from the nth section of 
this Kssay. 

2 These tliree formulas are very 
sliort ; it is, therefore, somewhat 
hazardous to venture upon a transla- 
tion of them. The words themselves 
do not offer much difficulty, but the 
context does. The text of the first 
has already been given (p. 125) ; it is 
usually called Ahuna-vairya, and 
hence the first GUtha is called Ahu- 
navaiti, as it is written in the same 
metre and follows this formula, which 
may be translated as follows : * As a 
‘ heavenly lord is to be chosen, so is 
‘ an earthly master (s])iritual guide), 


xxvii. 13), ashem volid (Yas. 
(Yas. iv. 26) ; 2. tlie Gdtlia 

‘ for the sake of righteousness, (to be) 
‘ the giver of the good thoughts, of 
‘ the actions of life, towards Mazda ; 
‘ and the dominion is for the lord 
‘ (Ahura) whom he (Mazda) has given 
‘ as a pix)tector for the poor.’ The 
Aslicm vohd formula, which is even 
more frequently used than the Ahuna- 
vuirya, may be translated as follows : 
— ‘ llighteousness is the best good, a 
‘ blessing it is ; a blessing be to that 
‘ which is righteousness towards Asha- 
‘ vahishta (perfect righteousness). * 
It is to be understood that “righteous- 
ness,” here and elsewhere where it 
translates aslicm, means “ what is 
right or meritorious” in a ritualis- 
tic or materialistic sense, and does 
not necessarily imply holiness, any 
more than the Sans. punyainiioQS, 
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ahunavaiti (Yas. xxviii.-xxxiv.) ; 3. Yasna hajptanhaiti 
(Yas. xxxv.-xli.) ; 4. Gdtlia ushtavaiti (Yas. xliii.-xlvi.) ; 
5. Gdtlia spentd-mainy'd (Yas. xlvii.~l.); 6. Gdtlia voliu- 
Ichshathra (Yas. li.) ; 7. Gdtlia valiislitdisliti (Yas. liii.) ; 8. 
Dahmi vanuhi and dfriti (the Dalimdn Afringdn, Yas. lx., 
the principal prayer for deceased pious Zoroastrians, called 
dahmd) ; 9. Airyama isliyd (Yas. liv., a short prayer now 
used at the time of the solemnisation of a marriage) ; 10. 
Fslidslid-mdthra (Yas. Iviii., a prayer for prosperity); ii. 
Bcrczd liadaohlidlui (perhaps Yas. xv.) ; 12. the conversa- 
tions with and teaching of Ahuramazda, as imparted to 
the ruler and chief high-priest {Zaratliuslitrotcmo, “the 
highest Zarathushtra ”) of a whole country, by which a 
book like the Vendidad is to be understood, as we shall 
see afterwards. 

In Vendidad xviii. 51, three classes of sacred writings 
are enumerated in the following order : — Gath as, Yasna (by 
which very likely the Yasna haptanhaiti is to be under- 
stood), and a sacred tradition in a conversational form 
(called 2 '>(^'^i'^P<^'f'sht 6 -s 7 xtTanlicm), which appears to have 
been a work like the present Vendidad. 

From these passages we may gather with certainty that 
the old Yasna, i.c., that part of the present Yasna which is 
written in the peculiar Gatha dialect, is the most ancient 
of the whole Zend-Avesta, being known as scripture 
already to the later Yasna, the Visparad, and Vendidad. 
All other parts of the Yasna, written in the ordinary 
A vesta language, are evidently of a later date ; they may, 
therefore, be called the later Yasna. We shall lirst exa- 
mine the contents of the cliief parts of the old Yasna, 
the Gathas. 


V. — GATHAS. 

The Gathas, five in number, are comparatively small 
collections of metrical compositions, containing short 
prayers, songs, and hymns, which generally express philo- 
sophical and abstract thoughts about metaphysical sub- 
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jects. The name Gatha,” which is also well known in 
Sanskrit and Pali literature, means “ song ” (especially a 
stanza which contains allusions to historical facts, as pre- 
served in the mouths of the ancient bards), from the root 
gai, “ to sing.” That they were sung is not to be doubted, 
as we may learn from Greek reports (see p. ii), and from 
their being metrical compositions, the recital of which is 
always designated by a separate word : fTasrdvay6iti.'^ At 
present, the priests do not make any distinction as to the 
way of repeating the different parts of the Zend-Avesta ; 
they recite them equally in a singing tone. That is not 
to be wondered at, the different constituents of the Yasna 
being unknown to the present priests, which wms not the 
case in ancient times. 

As to the metres used in the Gfithas, we find them of 
the same nature as those which are to be found in the 
Vedic hymns. No rhyme is observed, only the syllables 
are counted, without much attention being paid to their 
quantity. The five collections into which tlie Gathas 
have been brought exhibit each a different metre. Verses 
of the same metre were put togetlier, irrespective of their 
contents. So the first Gatha contains verses, each of 
which consists of forty-eight syllables ; in the second, the 
metre is of fifty-five syllables; in the third, of forty-four, 
&c. The number of syllables is not always strictly 
observed ; we find, now and then, one less or one more. 
To give the reader an idea of this poetry, some specimens 


1 There are three expressions used 
for the recital of the sacred texts, 
viz., mai\ “ to recite,” drenj (or 
framru), “to recite in a low tone,” 
and arCtvay, frasrdvay, “ to recite 
with a loud voice and observing musi- 
cal accents.” The first expression 
conveys the most general meaning, 
viz., “ to repeat from memory ” (nun* 
= S. smar, “ to recollect ”), which 
was very likely done in the same way 
as the Brahmans repeat the verses of 
the Eigveda, observing the accents in 


general. Drefij means evidently a 
l>eculiar kind of recital ; it is chiefly 
apjdied to spells, and may be com- 
pared to the recital of the verses ot 
the Yajurveda, which is done with a 
low voice, and monotonously. Fi‘a- 
sruvaii is the solemn recital in the 
form of a very simple tune, compar- 
able to the w'ay of singing the Siima- 
veda by the Brahmans. This express 
sion is i)re-emiuently ai>j>lied to the 
GAthas. Compare Yas. xix. 6, Vend, 
iv. 45, Yt. xiii. 20 
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are here quoted. In the first GS,tha (called ahunavaiti, 
from the Ahuna-vairya formula which precedes it), each 
verse consists of three lines, each comprising sixteen 
syllables, as may be seen from the following example 
(Yas. xxxi. 8) : — 

Ad thwd 7nShht paourvim mazdd yazdm stdi mananhd 

80 thee I thought first Mazda great in creation in mind 

Vanheush ptarem mananhd hyad thwd hem chashmaini hchgrahem 
of the good father mind therefore thee together in the eye I seized 

Haithtm ashahyd ddmtm a-Q.heush ahurem shkyaothanaishd.^ 
true of righteousness creator of life Ahura in actions. 

In this verse the cesiira is after the seventh syllable ; 
the second half of each line comprises, therefore, nine 
syllables. Were the cesura after the eighth syllable, and 
if the whole verse comprised only thirty-two syllables, 
instead of forty-eight, tliis metre would correspond to tlie 
Sanskrit sliloka, consisting of four half-verses (padas) 
each comj)rising eight syllables, which meti‘c is preserved 
in some fragments of epic songs in the Zend-Avesta, as 
we shall see hereafter. It stands nearest to the Gayatil 
metre, which consists of twenty-four syllables, divisible 
into three padas, each comprising eight syllables. 

In the second Gatha (called xislitavoiti^ from its first 
words, usliia ahmdi, hail to him ! ’') there arc five lines in 
each stanza, each consisting of eleven syllables, for instance 
(Yas. xliv. 3 ) : — 


Tad thwd 

peresd 

cresh 

m6i vaochd 

dhurd / 

That thee 

I will ask 

right 

me tell 

Ahura ! 

Kasnd 

zdlhd 

ptd 

ashahyd 

paovruyo 1 

What man 

creator 

father of righteousness 

first ? 

Kasnd 

qeng 

staremchd 

ddd 

advdnem ? 

What man 

sun 

and stars 

made 

path? 

Ke yd 

mdo 

ukhshyHti 

nerefsaitt 

ihwad f * 

Who that 

the moon 

increases 

wanes 

besides thee ? 

Tdcht^ 

mazdd 

vasemt 

anydchd 

viduyS, 

such things 

Mazda ! 

I wish 

and other 

to know. 


^ See a freer translation further on. dent on ke (Ad), who? The meaning 
* is the ablative case, depen- “besides, else,” here absolutely re- 
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This metre is very near to the Vedic trisltubh, which is 
sacred to the god Indra, and consists of four pddas, each 
comprising eleven syllables, which make forty-four in all. 
The Ushtavaiti GS,tha only exceeds it by one pMa of eleven 
syllables. In the third GS,tha, called spe'fitd-mainijiji, how- 
ever, the trisMulh is completely represented, as each verse 
there comprises four padas, each of eleven syllables, in all 
forty-four, just as many as tlie trishtiibh is composed of.i 
To obtain the number of syllables which is required for 
each pS,da or foot, in the specimen quoted above (ta(} thwd 
peresd), as well as in other verses of the Gathas, the sound 
ere, corresponding to the Sanskrit vowel ri, makes only one 
syllable ; and the short e (in vascmi, S. vashmi, “ I want, 
wish ”), being a mere auxiliary vowel, and u in viduyS (in- 
stead of vidyd) being of the same nature, are not to be 
counted. The syllables va and ya, yi, are often made liquid, 
as is the case in the Vedic metres also, that is to say, they 
are pronounced as two syllables like ua, ia, iyi. The verse 
quoted above is, therefore, to be read as follows : — 

Tad thwd persd ersh m 6 i vochd ahuvd ! 
kasnd zdthd ptd ashahyd pouruyd ? 
kasnd qeng staremchd dad adudnem f 
ke yd mao ukhsInySitt ncrfsailt ihwad f 
tdchtd mazdd vasmt amydchd vtdyS. 

In the fourth Gatha each stanza comprises three verses, 

quired for a translation into modern ^ To illustrate this assertion, I sub- 
languages, lies implied in the context ; join a si>ecimen of this metre taken 
vtduye is a peculiar infinitive form of from Rigveda, L 189, i. 


the root vid, “ to know.” 




Ague 

naya 

supatkd rdye 


asnidn 

0 fire god ! 

bring 

on the good way to wealth 

us. 

vishvdni 

deva 

vayundni 


vidvdn 

aU 

0 god! 

arts 


knowing ! 

yuyodhy 

asmaj 

juhurdnam 


eno 

remove 

from us 

wrath kindled 


sin, 

bhdyisfyihdm 

te 

nama-uktim 


vidhema 

utmost 

on thee 

worshiji-hymn 

let us bestow I 


(Agni ! provide us with riches through hast felt angry with us ; let us pre- 
good fortune, O thou god, who know- pare for thee a most excellent hymn 
est all arts of obtaining wealth ! Re- for thy worship.) 
move from us aU faults at which thou 
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or six p&das or feet, each consisting of seven syllables, 
which make in all forty-two. In the fifth Gatha, various 
metres are used. 

The five Gathas are expressly designated as the " five 
GS.thas of Zaratlmshtra ” (Yas. Ivii. 8), in order to distin- 
guish them from other Gathas or hymns, as, for instance, 
those devoted to the praise of Homa (Yas. x.) That they 
really contain the sayings and teaching of the great founder 
of the Parsi religion, Spitama Zarathushtra himself, cannot 
be doubted, as the reader will perceive from a perusal of 
the larger portion of them, which will be found in the fol- 
lowing sections. 


VI. — GATHA AIIUNAVAITI.l 

This Gatha is divided into seven chapters 2 (Yas. xxviii- 
xxxiv., Westerg.), which comprise 10 1 verses, all of them 
being composed in the same metre, described above (p. 
144). As to its contents, it resembles more a collection of 
scattered verses than one continuous whole. It is even 
doubtful whether the author is always the same, the style 
being now and then different. But in consequence of one 
and the same spirit pervading the whole Gdtha, we must 
admit that it all belongs to the same age. We have in it, 
in all probability, the sayings and songs of Zarathushtra 
himself, mixed with those of his disciples Jdmdspa, Vish- 
tdspay and FrasJiaoshtra. Thus, for instance, the following 
verse (Yas. xxviii. 7) must be considered as the composi- 
tion of one of the disciples of the prophet : — 

" Come with tlie good mind, grant prosperity for life 
‘ long, by means of thy mighty words, 0 thou Mazda ! give 
‘ both Zarathuslitra and us thy powerful assistance to put 
* down the assaults of our enemy.’ 

Here Zarathushtra being spoken of in the third, and the 

To the explanation of this Githa * The chapters of the Yasna are 
the whole of the first volume of the an- called H&s, which is a corruption of 
thor’s German work on the Gathas the Avesta word hdta, 

(containing 246 pages) is devoted. 
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author in the first person, we are fully entitled to ascrite 
the verse to one of his followers, not to himself. 

The heading of this 6S,tha, ‘ The revealed thought, the 
‘ revealed word, the revealed deed of the righteous Zara- 
‘ thushtra; the archangels first sang the G^thas,'^ is of 
high interest, because it does not refer to this Gatha alone, 
but to all five indiscriminately. These introductory re- 
marks are written not in the peculiar Gatha dialect, but in 
the common Avesta language, which circumstance shows 
clearly that they proceed not from one of the authors, but 
from a subsequent collector of these sacred verses. We 
learn from them that the Gathas were believed to contain 
all that has been revealed 2 to Spitama Zarathushtra ; that 
he learnt them from the choir of the archangels, who sang 
them to his mental ears when, in a state of ecstasy, his 
mind was raised to heaven. 


Translations of some parts of this Gatha will be pre- 
sented to the reader. In its second section (Yas. xxix.) it 
is related that the Gmsh uTvd,^ the soul of the animated 


1 A full explanation of this heading 
is given in the author’s German work 
on the GA,thas, vol. i. pp. 41-46. 

2 The term in the original is ydntm, 
which does not signify “good, happy,” 
as the Dasturs think, but anything 
seen when in a state of ecstasy. This 
meaning is even preserved in the mo- 
dern Persian word ydn, “ a reverie of 
a fanatic, a trance.” The literal mean- 
ing is “ a walk,” as may be seen from 
its use in the Vedic Sanskrit (root yd^ 
“ to go but applied to the gesticu- 
lations of a prophet or seer when in 
ecstasy, it means what he perceives 
with his mental eye in such an extra- 
ordinary frame of mind. The word 
“ to see ” is really used in reference to 
revelation in the Gilthas (see Yas. 
xliii. 5, xxxi. 8, xxviii. 6). This ap- 
plication of the word is wholly in 
accordance with its meaning in the 
Vedas, where it is stated that the 
sacred songs {mantra) have been seen 
by the Rishis. 

^ In the Parai or PAxand language, 


the name is corrupted into gdshUrUn^ 
which is very likely preserved in the 
modern Persian yawhar^ “nature.” 
According to the tradition, it was the 
first animated- creature, in the Bhai>e 
of an ox, from which, after having 
been killed and cut into lueces, the 
whole living creation is said to have 
sprung. The slaughterer of this pri- 
mary ox, the supposed .ancestor of the 
whole animal kingdom, is often al- 
luded to by the name gcush tashd, 
“cutter of the ox.” Who was the 
killer of this ox is not st.ated in the 
Zend-Avesta, but tradition ch.orges 
this murder, of course, to Angrd- 
mainyushy the devil. This legend 
about the origin of the animated crea- 
tion apparently refers to sacrificial 
rites, the creation of the world being 
considered by several ancient nations 
as a sacrifice ; by the Brahmans as 
that of Brahma himself ; by the an- 
cient Scandinavians, the people of the 
Edda, as that of the primary giant 
£ 6 r. 
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creation,” was crying aloud in consequence of attacks made 
upon its life, and imploring tlie assistance of tlie arch- 
angels. The murderer, frightened by this cry, asked one 
of the archangels, Aska (Ardibahisht), as to who had been 
appointed to protect this soul of the earth. Asha referred 
him to Mazda, who is “ the most wise, and the giver of 
oracles.” Mazda answered that GeusJi urvd was being cut 
into pieces for the benefit of the agriculturist. Mazda now 
deliberated with Asha as to who might be fit to communi- 
cate this declaration of the heavenly council to mankind. 
Asha answered that there was only one man who had 
heard the orders issued by the celestial councillors, viz., 
Zarathushtra Spitama ; he, therefore, was to be endowed 
with eloquence to bring their messages to the world. 

Geusli urvd means the universal soul of eartli, the cause 
of all life and growth. The literal meaning of the word, 
soul of the cow,” implies a simile ; for the earth is com- 
pared to a cow.t By its cutting and dividing, ploughing 
is to be understood. The meaning of that decree, issued 
by Ahuramazda and the heavenly council, is that the soil 
is to be tilled ; it, therefore, enjoins agriculture as a reli- 
gious duty. Zarathushtra, when encouraging men by the 
order of Ahuramazda to cultivate the earth, acts as a pro- 
phet of agriculture and civilisation. In this capacity we 
shall also find him afterwards. 

In the third section of this Gatha (Yas. xxx.) one of 
the most important sections of the Gatha literature is 
presented to us. It is a metrical speech, delivered by 
Spitama Zarathushtra himself, when standing before the 
sacred fire, to a numerously attended meeting of his coun- 
trymen. The chief tendency of this speech is to induce 
his countrymen to forsake the worship of the devas or 


1 Gdus has in Sanskrit the two Teutonic mythology), who represent 
meanings “cow” and “earth.” In the creative powers in nature, are said 
Greek “ earth,” is to be traced to to “ have cut the cow and made fertile 
this word. In the Vflmadeva hymns the earth.” The term evidently re- 
(fourth book of the Kigveda), the fere to the cultivation of the soil. 
Ribhus (comparable to the elves of the 
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gods, i.e,, polytheism, to how only before Aliuramazda, 
and to separate themselves entirely from the idolaters. 
In order to gain the object wished for, he propounds the 
great difference which exists between the two religions, 
Monotheism and Polytheism, showing that whereas the 
former is the fountain of all prosperity both in this and 
the other life, the latter is utterly ruinous to mankind. 
He attempts further to explain the origin of both these 
religions, so diametrically opposed to each other, and finds 
it in the existence of two primeval causes, called exist- 
ence ” and " non-existence.” But this merely philosophi- 
cal doctrine is not to be confounded with his theology, 
according to which he acknowledged only one God, as will 
be clearly seen from the second Gatha. The following is 
a translation of the whole of this inaugural speech of 
Zarathushtra. 

Yas. XXX. I. I wull now tell you who are assembled 
here the wise sayings of Mazda, the praises of Ahura, and 
the hymns of the good spirit, the sublime truth which I 
see arising out of these sacred flames. 

2. You shall, therefore, hearken to the soul of nature 1 
{i.e., to j)lough and cultivate the earth) ; contemplate the 
beams of fire with a most pious mind ! Every one, both 
men and women, ought to-day to choose his creed (be- 
tween the Deva and the Ahura religion). Ye offspring 
of renowned ancestors, awake to agree wdth us (^.c., to 
approve of my lore, to be delivered to you at this 
moment) ! 

(The prophet begins to deliver the words revealed to 
him through the sacred flames.) 

3. In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two 
spirits, each of a peculiar activity; these are the good 
and the base, in thought, word, and deed. Choose one of 
these two spirits ! Be good, not base ! 

4. And these two spirits united created the first (the 

^ OSush urv 4 , see p. 147-8. It is here evidently an allusion made to the 
legend mentioned above. 
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material things); one, the reality, the other, the non- 
reality. To the liars (the worshippers of the devas, t.e., 
gods) existence will become bad, whilst the believer in the 
true God enjoys prosperity. 

5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, either the 
evU, the originator of the worst actions, or the true, holy 
spirit. Some may wish to have the hardest lot (i.e., those 
who will not leave the polytheistic deva-religion), others 
adore Ahuramazda by means of sincere actions. 

6. You cannot belong to both of them you cannot 
be worshippers of the one true God, and of many gods at 
the same time). One of the devas, against whom we are 
fighting, might overtake you, when in deliberation (what 
faith you are to embrace), whispering you to choose the 
worst mind.i Then the devas flock together to assault the 
two lives (the life of the body and that of the soul), praised 
by the prophets. 

7. And to succour this life (to increase it), Armaiti^ 
came with wealth, the good and true mind ; she, the 
everlasting one, created the material world ; but the soul, 
as to time, the first cause among created beings, was with 
Thee. 

8. But when he (the evil spirit) comes with one of 
these evils (to sow mistrust among the believers), then 
thou hast the power through the good mind of punishing 
them who break their promises, 0 righteous spirit ! 3 

9. Thus let us be such as help the life of the future.^ 
The wise living spirits ^ are the greatest supporters of it. 


1 Akm, mand (superlat. cxhishUin 
man 6 ) means literaUy “evil mind.” 
It is a philosophical term applied by 
Zaratbushtra to designate bis prin- 
ciple of non-existence, non-reality, 
which is the cause of all evils. 

^ She is the angel of earth, and the 
|)6r8oniiication of prayers. 

* That is to say, those who give 
to day the solemn promise to leave 
the polytheistic religion and to fol- 


low that preached by Zaratbushtra, 
will be punished by God should they 
break their promise. 

^ In this passage we have the germs 
of the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead ; see the author s German 
work on the G&thas, vol. i. pp. 109- 
112. 

* These are the archangels (Am« 
shaspends). 
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The prudent man wishes only to be there where wisdom 
is at home. 

10. Wisdom is the shelter from lies, the annihilation of 
the destroyer (the evil spirit). All perfect things are 
garnered up in the splendid residence of the Good Mind 
(Vohu-mano), the Wise (Mazda), and the Eighteous 
(Asha),^ who are known as the best beings. 

11. Therefore, perform ye the commandments which, 
pronounced by Mazda himself, have been given to man- 
kind ; for they are a nuisance and perdition to liars, but 
prosperity to the believer in the truth ; they are the foun- 
tain of happiness. 

In the fourth section of the first Gatha (Yas. xxxi.) we 
have a collection of ui^dtaSy sayings,” of Ahuramazda, 
revealed to his prophet Zarathushtra, for the purpose of 
protecting the good creation from the attacks of wicked 
men and evil spirits. The chief means of checking evil 
influences is the cultivation of the soil. Some of these 
verses are here translated. 

Yas. xxxi. 7. He (Ahuramazda) first created, through 
his inborn lustre,2 the multitude of celestial bodies, and 
through his intellect the good creatures, governed by the 
inborn good mind. Thou Ahuramazda, the spirit who art 
everlasting, makest them (the good creatures) gi'ow. 

8. When my eyes beheld Thee, the essence of truth, 
the Creator of life, who manifests his life in his works, 
then I knew Thee to be the primeval spirit, Thou Mazda, 
so high in mind as to create the world, and the father of 
the good mind . 3 

9. In Thee was Armaiti (spirit of earth), in Thee the 
very wise fertiliser of the soil,^ 0 Ahuramazda, Thou 

* Throe namei of archangels. life in men and animals, the principle 

* Qdthrdf “ by means of his own of vitality. If Ahuramazda is called 
fire." Ahuramazda, as the source of the father of Voku-mand^ it means 
light, which most resembles him, and that all vital powers in the animated 
where he appears to his prophet, is beings have sprung out of him, as the 
called qdthrdf “ having his own light ” supreme being. 

(not borrowed). ^ Literally, ‘ ‘ the cutter of the cow ” 

* Voku-mand. He represents the {gSush-tashd), see p. 147. 
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spirit ! when Thou hast made her paths that she might 
go from the tiller of the soil to him who does not culti- 
vate it.! 

10. Of these two (the agriculturist and the herdsman), 
she chose the pious cultivator, the propagator of life, 
whom she blessed with the riches produced by the good 
mind. All that do not till her, but worship the devas 
(false gods), have no share in her good tidings (the fruits 
produced by her, and the blessings of civilisation). 

11. When Thou madest the world with its bodies, and 
(gavest them) motions and speeches, then Thou Mazda! 
hast created at first through Thy mind the gaSthas (enclo- 
sures), and the sacred visions (d,a6ndo), and intellects.^ 

1 8. Do not listen to the sayings and precepts of the 
wicked (the evil spirit), because he has given to destruc- 
tion house, village, district, and province. Therefore, 
kiJl them (the wicked) with the sword. 

The fifth section (Ha) of this Gatha (Yas. xxxii.) is one 
of the most difficult pieces of the whole Yasna. It depicts, 
in glowing colours, idolatry and its evil consequences. The 
])rophet directs his speech against the devas, or gods, in the 
following manner : — 

Yas. xxxii. 3. Ye devas have sprung out of the evil 


^ The meaning is, that Armaiti, the 
spirit of earth, is wandering from 
spot to spot to convert deserts and 
wildernesses into fruitful fields. She 
goes from the agriculturist to the 
shepherd, who still adheres to the 
ancestral nomadic life, to call upon 
him to cultivate the soil also. 

2 By gaitkas, frequently mentioned 
in the Zend-Avesta, the ancient set- 
tlements of the Iranian agriculturists 
are to be understood. Ahuramazda 
is constantly called their creator, 
which means, that these settlements 
belong to a very remote antiquity, 
and that they form the basis of the 
Ahura religion, or the religion of the 
agriculturists. The dainas are the 
revelations communicated to the pro- 


phets through visions. The root of 
the word is dU “to see*’ (preserved 
in the modem Persian didan, “to 
see ; ” it is related to the Sanskrit root 
dhyai^ “ to think,” thinking being 
considered to be a seeing by means 
of the mental eyes). Afterwards it 
passed into the more general meaning 
of “religion, creed,” and is retained 
in the form din down to this day in 
Persian, whence it was incorporated 
into Arabic, like many other Iranian 
words, at a time anterior to Moham- 
med. This word is also to be found 
in the Lithuanian language (a link of 
the Aryan stock) in the form da%n6^ 
meaning “a song” (the mental fictioii 
of the poet). 
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epiiit who takes possession of you by intoxication (Shoma), 
teaching you manifold arts to deceive and destroy man- 
kind, for which arts you are notorious everywhere. 

4. Inspired by this evil spirit, you have invented spells, 
which are applied by the most wicked, pleasing the devas 
only, but rejected by the good spirit; but the wicked 
perish through the wisdom and righteousness of Ahura- 
mazda. 

5. Ye devas and thou evil spirit! ye by means of your 
base mind, your base words, your base actions, rob man- 
kind of its earthly and immortal welfare by raising the 
wicked to power. 

Of the sixth and seventh Has (Yas. xxxiii. xxxiv.) a few 
verses are here translated. 

Yas. xxxiii. 2. Whoever are opposed, in their thoughts, 
words, and actions, to the wicked, and think of the w^elfare 
of the creation,! their efforts will be crowuied with success 
through the mercy of Ahuramazda. 

3. Whoever of tw^o lords, of two yeomen, of two bonds- 
nien,2 behaves himself w^ell towards a righteous man (an 
adherent of the Zoroastrian religion), and furthers the 
w^orks of life by tilling the soil, that one will be in the 
fields of the righteous and good {i.e., in paradise). 

4. But by means of prayer I will remove from Thee 
(from thy community), O Mazda! irreligiousness and 
wickedness, the disobedience of the lord, and the false- 
hood of the servant belonging to him and his yeoman, 
and frustrate the most wicked designs plotted for destroy- 
ing the fields. 

14. Among the priests Zarathushtra maintains the 
opinion that the peculiar nature of each body (living 
creature) subsists through the wisdom of the good mind, 

^ The term in the Avesta is astif thas, but not in the other books of the 
“existence.^* It is the consequence Zend-Avesta. The word for lord is 
of adherence to the good principle. qaStUf “ owner ; ” that for yeoman, 

® These three names of the mem- airyama^ “ associate, friond ; ” that 
bersof the ancient Iranian community for bondsman, ‘'workman, 

are very frequently used in the G4- labourer,” 
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through righteousness of action, and the hearing of, and 
keeping to, the revealed word. 

Yas. xxxiv. i. Immortality, righteousness, wealth, health, 
all these gifts to be granted in consequence of (pious) 
actions, words, and worshipping, to these (men who pray 
here), are plentiful in Thy possession, 0 Ahuramazda ! 

VII. — GATIIA USHTAVAITI (Yas. xliii.-xlvi.)l 

Whilst the first Gatha appears to be a mere collection 
of fragments of hymns and scattered verses, made without 
any other plan than to transmit to posterity what was 
believed to be the true and genuine sayings of the prophet, 
in this second Gatha we may observe a certain scheme 
carried out. Altliough its contents, with the exception of 
a few verses only (xlvi. 13-17), are all sayings of Zara- 
thushtra himself, yet they have not been put together, as 
is the case in many other instances, irrespective of their 
contents, but in a certain order, with the view of present- 
ing the followers of the prophet with a true image of the 
mission, activity, and teaching of their great master. In 
the first section of this GS,tha (Yas. xliii.), his mission, by 
order of Ahuramazda, is announced ; in the second (Yas. 
xliv.), he receives instructions from the Supreme Being 
about the highest matters of human speculation; in the third 
(Yas. xlv.), he appears as a prophet before a large assem- 
bly of his countrymen, to propound to them his new doc- 
trines ; and in the fourth or last section (Yas. xlvi.) we 
find different verses referring to the fate of the prophet, 
the congregation which he established, and his most emi- 
nent friends and supporters. 

As this Gatha is the most important portion of tlie 
whole Zend-Avesta for giving an accurate knowledge of 
Zarathushtra’s teaching and activity, a translation of the 

^ See the text, with a literal Latin and the commentary on it, ibid., pp. 
translation, in the author’s German 59-154. 
work on the G&thas, toI. ii. pp. 2-18, 
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frhole of it is submitted to the reader in the following 
pages. 

I. (Yas. xliii.) 

1. Blessed is he, blessed is every one, to whom Ahura- 
mazda, ruling by his own will, shall grant the two ever- 
lasting powers (health and immortality). For this very 
good I beseech Thee (Ahuramazda), Mayest Thou through 
Thy angel of piety, Armaiti, give me happiness, the good 
true things, and the possession of the good mind. 

2. I believe Thee to be the best being of all, the source 
of light for the world. Every one shall choose Thee (be- 
lieve in Thee) as the source of light, Thee, O Mazda, most 
beneficent spirit ! Thou createdst all good true things by 
means of the power of Thy good mind at any time, and 
promisedst us (who believe in Thee) a long life. 

3. This very man (Sraosha) may go (and lead us) to 
Paradise, he who used to show us the right paths of hap- 
piness both in the earthly life and in that of the soul, in 
the present creations, where Thy spirit dwells, tlie living, 
the faithful, the generous, the beneficent, 0 Mazda ! 

4. I will believe Thee to be the powerful benefactor, 0 
Mazda ! For Thou givest with Thy hand, filled with helps, 
good to the righteous man, as well as to the wicked, by 
means of the warmth of the fire 1 strengthening the good 
things. For this reason the vigour of the good mind has 
fallen to my lot. 

5. Thus I believed in Thee, O Ahuramazda ! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; because I beheld Thee to be the 
primeval cause of life in the creation, for Thou, who hast 
rewards for deeds and words, hast given evil to the bad and 
good to the good. I will believe in Thee, 0 Ahura ! in the 
last (future) period of creation. 

6. In whatever period of my life I believed in Thee, 
0 Mazda, munificent spirit! in that Thou earnest with 

1 The fire is supposed in the Zend-Avesta and the Vedas to be spread 
aveiywhere as the cause of aU life. 
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wealth, and with the good mind through whose actions our 
settlements thrive. To these (men who are present) Ar- 
maiti i tells the everlasting laws, given by Thy intellect, 
which nobody may abolish. 

7 . Thus I believed in Thee, O Ahuramazda ! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he (Sraosha) came to 
me and asked : Who art thou ? whose son art thou ? How 
dost thou at present think to increase and improve thy 
settlements and their beings (to increase the power of the 
good mind in all thy territories where thou appearest) ? 

8 . I replied to him : Krstly, I am Zarathushtra. I will 
show myself as a destroyer to the wicked, as well as be a 
comforter for the righteous man. As long as I can praise 
and glorify Thee, 0 Mazda ! I shall enlighten and awaken 
all that aspire to property (who wish to separate them- 
selves from the nomadic tribes and become settlers in a 
certain country). 

9 . Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Ahuramazda ! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he came to me with the 
good mind (and I asked him) : To whom dost thou wish 
the increase of this life should be communicated ? Stand- 
ing at Thy fire amongst Thy worshippers who pray to Thee, 
1 will be mindful of righteousness (to improve all good 
things) as long as I shall be able. 

10 . Thus mayest Thou grant me righteousness. Then I 
shall call myself, if accompanied by the angel of piety, a 
pious obedient man. And I will ask in belialf of both of 
us 2 whatever Thou mayest be asked. Tor the king will, 
as it is only allowed to mighty men, make Thee for Thy 
answers a mighty fire (to cause Thy glory and adoration to 
be spread over many countries like the splendour of a large 
blazing flame). 

1 1 . Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Ahuramazda! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he (Sraosha) came to 

^ The spirit of earth. and renown the prophet is here pray- 

* This refers to Zarathushtra and ing. 

Kava VishtAspa, for whose welfare 
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me with the good mind. For since I, who am your most 
obedient servant amongst men, am ready to destroy the 
enemies first by the recital of your i words, so tell me the 
best to be done. 

12. And when Thou earnest to instruct me, and taughtest 
me righteousness ; then Thou gavest me Thy command not 
to appear (before large assemblies as a prophet), without 
having received a (special) revelation, before the angel 
Sraosha, endowed with the sublime righteousness which 
may impart your righteous things to the two friction woods 
(by means of which the holiest fire, the source of all good 
in the creation, is produced) for the benefit (of all beings), 
shall have come to me. 

13. Then I believed in Thee, 0 Ahuramazda! as the 
furthercr (of what is good) ; therefore he came to me with 
the good mind. Let me obtain the things which I wished 
for ; grant me the gift of a long life : none of you may 
detain it from me for the benefit of the good creation sub- 
ject to Thy dominion. 

14. Therefore (Sraosha), the powerful proprietor (of 
all good), communicated to me, his friend, knowledge of 
Thy helps (Thy powers) ; for endowed with all the gifts 
granted by Thee, as to the various kinds of speech, like 
all other men who recite Thy prayers, I was resolved upon 
making my appearance (in public as a prophet). 

15. Thus I believed in Thee, 0 Ahuramazda! as the 
furtherer (of what is good) ; therefore he came to me with 
the good mind. May the greatest happiness brightly blaze 
out of these flames 1 May the number of the worshippers 
of the liar (evil spirit) diminish! may all those (that are 
here present) address themselves to the priests of the holy 
fire! 

16. Thus prays, 0 Ahuramazda! Zarathushtra and every 
holy (pure) man for all that choose (as their guide) the 
most beneficent spirit. May vitality and righteousness 

^ This refers to Ahuramazda and the archangels forming the celestial 
counciL 
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(the foundations of the good creation) become predomi- 
nant in the world! In every being which beholds the 
sun’s light may Armaiti (the spirit of piety) reside 1 She 
who causes all growth by her actions through the good 
mind. 


2. (Yas. xliv.) 

1. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
whether your friend (Sraosha) be willing to recite his own 
hymn as prayer to niy friend (Frashaoshtra or Vishtaspa), 
O Mazda I and whether he would come to us with the good 
mind, to perform for us true actions of friendship.^ 

2. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How arose the best (present) life (this world) ? By what 
means are the present things (the world) to be supported ? 
That spirit, the beneficent (Vohu-mano) 0 righteous Mazda! 
is the guardian of the beings to ward off from them every 
evil ; He is the promoter of all life. 

3. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura I 
Who was in the beginning the father and creator of right- 
eousness ? Who created the path of the sun and stars ? 
Who causes the moon to increase and wane but Thou ? 
This I wish (to know), 0 Mazda ! besides what I know 
(already). 

4. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Who is holding the earth and the skies above it ? Who 
made the waters and the trees of the field ? Who is in 
the winds and storms that they so quickly run ? Who is 
the creator of the good-minded beings, 0 Mazda ? 

5. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Wlio created the lights of good effect and the darkness ? 
Who created the sleep of good effect and the activity? 
Who (created) morning, noon, and night, reminding the 
priest always of his duties ? 

^ The meaning is, the prophet would make communications to his 
wants to ascertain from Ahuramazda, (the prophet's) friend, 
whether or not the angel Sraosha 
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6 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Whether these (verses) which I shall recite, are really 
thus (a) Armaiti doubles righteousness by her actions. 
( 6 ) He collects wealth with the good mind, (c) For whom 
hast thou made the imperishable cow Eanyo-skereti ? 2 

7 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Who has prepared the Bactrian (bereklidha) home with its 
properties ? Who fashioned, by a weaving motion, the 
excellent son out of the father ? 3 To become acquainted 
with these things, I approach Thee, O Mazda, beneficent 
spirit ! creator of all beings I 

8 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
What soul (what guardian angel) may tell me good things, 
to perform five times (a day) 4 the duties which are en- 
joined by Thyself, 0 Mazda! and to recite those prayers 
which are communicated for the welfare (of all beings) by 
the good mind. Whatever good, intended for the increase 
of life, is to bo had, that may come to me. 

9 . Tliat I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura ! How 
shall I bless that creed which Thy friend (Sraosha), who 
protects it with a true and good mind in the assembly (of the 
heavenly spirits), ought to promulgate to the mighty king ? 

10 . That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura ! The 
faith which, being the best of all, may protect my posses- 
sion, and may really produce the good things, by means of 
the words and actions of Armaiti (the spirit of earth). My 
lieart wishes (it is my lively desire) that I may know 
Thee, 0 Mazda ! 

^ Here are quoted the first phrases sticks, which was in ancient times 
of three ancient prayers which are no the most sacred way of bringing into 
longer kn»wn. existence the fire, commonly c.illcd 

2 This is a mythological name of ‘ Ahuramazda'sson.’ See the author s 
the earth, to be found in the GAthas work on the GAthas, vol. ii. pp. 8i, 82. 
only. It means “producing the two ^ The so-called five gfihs : HAvanl, 
friction woods (two wooden sticks, frombto 10 A.M.; Kapithwina, 10 a.m. 
by means of rubbing which fire was to 3 P.M.; Uzayeiriun, from3to6p.M. 
produced).” See the author’s work (sunset) ; Aiwisrhthrema, from 6toi2 
on the GAthas, vol. ii. pp. 91, 92. P.M. ; Ushahina, from 12 P.M. to 6 
^ This refers to the production of A.M. 
fire by the friction of two wooden 
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11. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How Armaiti 1 may visit those men to whom the belief in 
Thee, 0 Mazda ! is preached ? By those I am there 
acknowledged (as a prophet); but all dissenters are regarded 
as my enemies. 

12. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Who is the righteous man and who the impious, after 
whom I wish to inquire ? With which of the two is the 
evil (spirit), and with which the good one ? Is it not right 
to consider the impious man who attacks me or Thee to 
be an evil one ? 

13. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How shall we drive away the destruction (destroyer) from 
this place to those who, full of disobedience, do not respect 
righteousness in keeping it, nor care about the thriving 
of the good mind (that it may be diffused all over the 
earth) ? 

14. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura ! 
How shall I deliver the destroyer into the hands of truth, 
to be annihilated by means of the hymns for Thy praise ? 
If Thou, 0 Mazda ! comrnunicatest to me an efficacious 
spell to be applied against the impious man, then I will 
destroy every difficulty and every misfortune. 

15. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
When or to whom of the lords givest Thou as proprietor 
this fat flock (of sheep), two armies being gathered for a 
combat in silence, by means of those sayings which Thou, 
0 Mazda ! art desirous of pronouncing ? 

16. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura! 
Who killed the hostile demons of different shapes, to enable 
me to become acquainted with the rules established for the 
coui'se of the two lives (physical and spiritual) ? So may 
the angel Sraosha, assisted by the good mind, shine for 
every one towards whom Thou art propitious. 

1 This refers to the wanderings of agriculture and the arts of a more 
Armaiti, the spirit of earth, by which civilised life, 
is to be understood the progress of 
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17. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahural 
How may I come, 0 Mazda ! to your dwelling-place (that 
of God and the angels) to hear you sing ? Aloud I ex- 
press my wish to obtain the help of (the angel of) health, 
and that of immortality, by means of that hymn which is 
a treasure of truth. 

18. That I shall ask Thee, teU it me right, 0 Ahura! 
How shall I, 0 Eighteous ! spend this gift, ten pregnant 
mares and a camel,^ to obtain in future the two powers of 
health and immortality, in the same way as Thou hast 
granted them to these men (to others known to the pro- 
phets) ? 

19. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, 0 Ahura ! 
How is the first intellect 2 of that man, who does not return 
(what he has received) to the offerer of this gift,^ of him who 
does not grant anything to the speaker of truth ? For the 
last intellect of this man (liis doing) is already known to 
me. 

20 . What, 0 good ruler Mazda ! are the Devas (evil 
spiiits) ? Thus I might ask Thee for those who attack 
the good existence (the good beings), by whose means the 
priest and prophet of the idols expose the earth (the 
cultivated countries) to destruction ; and (I wish to know 
beaides) what the false prophet has gained by doing so. 
Do not, 0 Eighteous ! grant him a field to fence it in (to 
make it his own property). 

3. (Yas. xlv.) 

I. All ye, who have come from near and far, should 
now listen and hearken to what I shall proclaim. Now 
the wise have manifested this universe as a duality. Let 


^ This refers to a sacrifice. Saori- first intellect is that which is innate 
fices of animals were customary in in the soul, which came from heaven ; 
Zarathushtra’s time. the last is that one which man him- 

The first and last intellects are self acquires by experience, 
notions of the Zoroastrian philo- ® That is to say, ‘ who is ungrateful 
sophy; see the fourth Essay. The towards God.’ 


L 
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not the mischief-maker destroy the second life, since 
he, the wicked, chose with his tongue the pernicious 
doctrines. 

2. I will proclaim the two primeval spirits of the world, 
of whom the increaser thus spoke to the destroyer : Do 
not thoughts, do not words, do not wisdoms, nor doctrines, 
do not speeches, nor actions, do not meditations, do not 
souls follow us ? 

3. 1 will proclaim the primeval (thought) of this life 
which Ahuraniazda, who knows it, spoke unto me ; for 
those of you who do not carry my word into practice so as 
1 think and speak it, the end of the life will come. 

4. I will proclaim the Best in this life. Mazda knows 
it in truth, who created it as the father of the Good Mind 
who is working (in the minds); its daughter is Devotion 
(Armaiti) with good works. The Lord (Ahura) who is 
giving all (good things) cannot he deceived. 

5. I will proclaim the word which the Most Beneficent 
(the source of all prosperity) spoke to me, which is the 
best for men to hear. All those who give a hearing to 
this my word, will be free from all defects and reach im- 
mortality. Mazda is Lord through the instrumentality of 
the Good Mind. 

6. I will proclaim, as the greatest of all things, that one 
should be good, praising only righteousness. Ahura- 
mazda will hear those who are bent on furthering i (all 
that is good). May He whose goodness is communicated 
by the Good Mind, instruct me in his best wisdom. 

7. All that have been living, and will be living, subsist 
by means of His bounty only. The soul of the righteous 
attains to immortality, but that of the wicked man has 
everlasting punishment. Such is the rule of Ahuramazda, 
whose the creatures are. 

8. Him whom I wish to extol with my praises I now 
behold with (my) eye, knowing him to be Ahuramazda, 
the reality of the good mind, deed, and word. Let us thus 

^ Literally, ** who are good with the increasing (benehcent) spirit.*’ 
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set down our gifts of praise in the dwelling-place of the 
heavenly singers (angels). i 

9. Him I wish to adore with my good mind, Him who 
gives us fortune and misfortune according to His will. 
May Ahuramazda make our progeny (and) cattle thrive, 
that of the master as well as that of the servant, by pro- 
ducing in them the good qualities of the Good Mind. 

10. Him I wish to extol with the prayers of my devo- 
tion, who calls himself Ahuramazda, that is,- He knows 
with his true and good mind, and gives to this world the 
freedom from defects and immortality, which are in His 
possession, as two permanently active powers. 

11. Whoever thinks the idols and all those men besides, 
who think of mischief ouly, to be base, and distinguishes 
such people from those who think of the right; his friend, 
brother, or father is Ahuramazda. This is the beneficent 
revelation of the supreme fire-priest, 

4. (Yas. xlvi.) 

1. To what land shall I turn? whither shall I go in 
turning? owing to the desertion of the master (Zara- 
thushtra) and his companion ? None of the servants pay 
reverence to me, nor do the wicked rulers of the country. 
How shall I worship Thee further, 0 Ahuramazda ? 

2. I know that I am helpless. Look at me being 
amongst few men, for I have few men (I have lost my 
followers or they have left me); I implore Thee weeping, 
O Ahura ! who grantest happiness as a friend gives (a pre- 
sent) to his friend. The good of the good mind is in tliy 
own possession, 0 Eighteous ! 3 

4. The wicked man enjoys the fields of the angel of 
truth who is protecting the earth in the district as well as 


^ The meaning is that our prayera, 
offered here, may go up to heaven, to 
be heard before the throne of Gk>d, 

• What follows is an explanation of 
the meaning of the name Ahuramazda. 

* These two verses (i, 2) refer evi- 


dently to Zarathushtra’s persecution. 
The third verse, consisting of several 
sentences which seem not to be con- 
nected with each other, is omitted. 
See the author’s work on the G&thas, 
vol. ii. pp. 130, 131. 
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in the province ; but by choosing evil, instead of good, he 
cannot succeed in his deeds. Whoever drives him out of 
his dominion, or out of his property, O Mazda ! he is going 
further on the paths of good intellect.^ 

5. If in future a ruler takes hold of one who trespasses 
the law, or if a nobleman takes hold of one who violates 
the bonds of friendship, or if a righteous man, living 
righteously, takes hold of a wicked man : he shall then, 
having learned it, inform the master; into distress and 
utter want he shall be thrown to be unhappy. 2 

6. But whoever, although he may be able, does not go 
to him (the cliief of the community), he may, however, 
follow the customs of the untruth now prevailing. 2 For 
he is a wicked man whom another wicked one considers 
to be the best, and he is a righteous man whose friend^ is 
a righteous one. Such sayings of old hast Thou revealed, 
0 Ahura ! 

7. Who ^ is appointed protector of my property, 0 
Mazda ! when the wicked endeavour to hurt me ? who 
else, if not Thy fire, and Thy mind, through whose opera- 
tion Thou hast created rightful existence (good beings), 
O Ahura! Tell me the power necessary for upholding 
the religion, 

8. Whoever spoils my estates, and does not choose me 
by bowing before my fire (the symbol of the deity), retri- 
bution may ba made to him for his i^erson in the same 
way. He shall be excluded from every good possession, 
but not from a bad one filled up with evils, 0 Mazda 1 

9. Who is that man, who whilst supporting me, made 


1 It is considered to be a good work 
to destroy the enemies of agriculture, 
because by laying waste the culti- 
vated soil they cause great damage to 
the good creation. 

* This and the foUowing verses re- 
fer to the breaking of solemn pro- 
mises (called miihra^ see Vend, iv.) 
and apostasy. 

^ The meaning is that a man, who 


does not assist in punishing such 
crimes as apostasy and promise-break- 
ing, is himself an infidel and no more 
to be recognised as a member of the 
Zoroastrian community. 

^ This verse is one of the most cele- 
brated prayers used by the Parsis 
now-a-days. It is the so-called &roih 
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me first acquainted with thee as the most venerable being, 
as the beneficent righteous Lord?i The true sayings 
revealed by the maker of the earth 2 come to my hands by 
means of thy good mind. 

^ 10. Whatever man, or woman, 0 Ahuramazda! per- 

forms the best actions, known to thee, for the benefit of this 
(earthly) life, promoting thus the truth for the angel of truth, 
and spreading thy rule through the good mind, as well as 
gratifying all those men, who are gathered round me, to 
adore (the heavenly spirits) : all these I will lead over the 
bridge of the gatherer (heavenly bridge 3 to Paradise). 

1 1. The sway is given into the hands of the priests and 
prophets of idols, who by their (atrocious) actions, endea- 
vour to destroy human life. Actuated by their own 
spirit and mind, they ought to avoid the bridge of the 
gatherer, to remain for ever in the dwelling-place of de- 
struction (hell). 

12. When after the defeat of the enemy Pryana the 
true rites (fire-worship and agriculture) arose amongst the 
(Iranian) tribes, and their allies, thou fencedst with stakes 
the earth’s settlements. Thus Ahuramazda, having fenced 
them all, assigned them to those men (liis worshippers) as 
property.^ 

13. Whoever amongst men pays reverence zealously 
to Spitama Zarathushtra, such a one is fit to deliver in 
public his lore. To him (Zarathushtra) Ahuramazda 
entrusted life (the existence of all good beings to protect 
them); for him he established through the good mind the 
settlements ; him we think to be your good friend (that is, 
of thyself and thy angels), 0 Righteous ! 

^ This refers very likely to the which can be facilitated to the de- 
gSuah urvd, “ the soul of earth,” to ceased by prnyers recited for liim. 
whose oracles the proidiet was con- ^ Here the origiu of the gaithast 
stantly listening. possessions, estates,” so frequently 

* Lit. “ the cutter of the cow,” alluded to in the Zendavesta, is de- 
see p. 147. scribed. We must understand by 

® None can enter Paradise without them the original settlements of the 
having first passed the “bridge of the Iranians exposed to constant attacks 
gatherer” {Chinvat), the passing of on the part of nomadic tribes. 
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14. Zarathushtra ! Who is thy sincere friend (to assist 
in performing) the great work ? Or, who will deliver it in 
public? The very man to do it, is KavS. Vishtaspa. I 
will worship through the words of the good mind all those 
whom thou hast elected at the (heavenly) meeting. 

15. Ye sons of H^chad-aspa Spitama! to you I will 
speak; because you distinguish right from wrong. By 
means of your actions, the truth, (contained) in the ancient 
commandments of Ahura, has been founded. 

16. Venerable Frash6shtra! Go thou with those helpers 
whom we both have elected for the benefit of the world 
(the good beings), to that field wliere Devotion resides, 
attended by Eighteousness, where the stores of the Good 
Mind may be acquired, where is the dwelling-place of 
Ahuramazda (^.^., Paradise). 

17. Where from you only blessings, not curses,^ vener- 
able wise Janiaspas ! are to be heard, always (protecting) 
the goods of the leader and performer of the sacred rites, 
namely of Ahuramazda himself, endowed with great intel- 
lectual power. 

18. For him, who bestowed most favours on me, I 
collect all the best of my goods (acquired) through the 
Good Mind. But to their last shifts I will put all those, 
Mazda, 0 righteous ! who have put us to them. I will 
beseech you to assist me. Such is my decision conceived 
according to my intellect and understanding. 

19. Whoever makes this very life increase by means of 
righteousness, to the utmost for me, who am Zarathushtra 
myself, to him the first (earthly) and the other (spiritual) 
life will be granted as a reward, together with all goods to 
be had on the imperishable earth. Thou art the very 
owner of all these things to the greatest extent, thou who 
art my friend, 0 Mazda ! 

1 When on earth, they used to pro- words can be heard from them. They 
nounce curses as well as blessings, were celebrated Magi (ma^ravaa). 

But in Paradise only good, no bad^ 
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VIII. — THE LAST THREE GATHAS (SPENTA-MAINYU, Yas. 
xlvii.-l. ; VOHU-KHSHATHREM, YaS. li. ; VAHISHTOISIITI, 

Yas. liii.) i 

These three collections of ancient hymns are much 
smaller than the first two; the fourth and fifth consist 
only of one Ha (chapter) each. Merely a short account 
of them will be given, with a translation of a few verses. 
The several chapters, except the last of the third Gatha 
(Yas. 1 .), form nowhere a whole as regards composition, 
but are generally mere collections ot‘ detached verses, 
which were pronounced on different occasions, either by 
Zarathushtra himself, or by his disciples. While in the 
first two Gathas the majority of the verses can be traced 
to Zarathushtra himseli', in these last three Gathas most 
of the verses appear to be the work of the master's dis- 
ciples, such as Jamaspa, Frash&shtra, and Vislitasija, and 
some verses are perhaps the work of their pupils, as they 
themselves are therein spoken of (especially in Yas. li.) 
with great reverence. 

Yas, xlvii. i. Ahuramazda gives through the beneficent 
Spirit, appearing in the best thought, and in recti- 
tude of action and speech, to this world (universe), 
perfection (Haurvatat) and immortality (Ameretat), 
wealth (Khshathra) and devotion (Armaiti).^ 

2 . From his (Ahuramazda's) most beneficent spirit 
all good has sprung in the words which are pro- 
nounced by the tongue of the Good Mind {VoliA 
manS), and the works wrought by the hands of 
Armaiti (spirit of earth). By means of such know- 
ledge Mazda himself is the father of all rectitude 
(in thought, word, and deed). 

Yas. xlviii. 4. He who created, by means of his wisdom, 

^ See the author’s German work, only God and Spirit, in whom good 
vol. ii. pp. 20-38 and 155- 217. and evil both originate. All the 

^ Ahuramazda is in this, and the Ameshaspentas (archangels) of the 
following two verses, described as the later Paisiism are only his gifts. 
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the good and evil mind in thinking, words, and 
deeds, rewards his obedient followers with pro- 
sperity. Art Thou (Mazda!) not he, in whom the 
final cause of both intellects (good and evil) exists ? 
lO. When will appear, 0 Mazda! the men of vigour 
and courage to pollute that intoxicating liquor (tlio 
Soma) ? This diabolical art makes the idol-priests 
so overbearing, and the evil spirit, reigning in the 
countries, increases (this pride).l 
Yas. xlix. 4 . Those poor (wretches) who, instigated by 
their base minds, cause mischief and ruin to the 
wealthy (settlers) tlirough tlie spells uttered by 
their tongues, who are devoid of all good works and 
find delight in evil doings only ; such men produce 
the demons {dcvai) by means of their pernicious 
thoughts. 

5 . Mazda himself, and the prayers (offered by men), 
and every one who is a truly noble son of Armaiti, 
(the earth), as well as all tliat are in Thy dominions, 
O Ahura ! will protect this firith (Zoroastrian reli- 
gion) by means of the good (inborn) mind. 

II. The spirits (of the deceased) 2 are fighting against 
the wicked, evil-minded, evil-speaking, evil-doing, 
evil-thinking, disbelievers (in the true god, Ahura- 
mazda). Such men will go to hell ! 

Yas. 1. 6 . Zarathushtra is the prophet who, through his 
wisdom 3 and truth, utters in words the sacred 
thoughts (mantras). Tlirough his tongue he makes 
known to the world, the laws given by my 4 intel- 
lect, the mysteries hidden in my mind. 

^ This verse refers to the Brahmanio pire upon the kingdom of light and 
Soma worship, which, as the cause of goodness, is fravaahi^ “ guardian 
so much evU, was cursed by Zara- spirit,” which name is, however, 
thushtra. See the second section of never to be met with in the G^thas. 
the fourth Essay. ® Lit. “ through mazda ” which 

2 In the original urvdnd, “soub.*’ word is, now and then, used in the 
In the other books the common name appellative sense ** wisdom.” 
of the spirits of the deceased pious ^ The speaker in this verse, as weU 
Zoroastrians, who are fighting against as in the whole 50th chapter, is the 
the attacks made by the hellish em- g^ush urvd. 
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10. All the luminaries with their bright appearances, 
all that is endowed with a radiant eye by the good 
mind, stars and the sun, the day’s foreteller, wander 
(in their spheres) to Thy praise, 0 righteous Ahura- 
mazda 1 

Yas. li. 6. Ahuramazda bestows, through His power, the 
best of all upon him who brings offerings to please 
Him ; but the worst of all will fall to the lot of him 
who does not worship God in the last time of the 
world (when the good is engaged in a hard struggle 
against the bad). 

7. Thou who hast created earth, water, and trees, 
give me immortality (Ameretat) and prosperity 
(Haurvatat), 0 Mazda, most beneficent spirit ! Those 
everlasting powers I will praise with a good mind. 

15. Zarathushtra assigned in times of yore, as a re- 
ward to the Magavas l the Paradise where first of 
all Mazda Himself had gone! You (0 Amesha- 
spentas I) have in your hands tlirough your good and 
true mind those two powers - (to obtain everlasting 
life). 

16. Kava Vishtaspa obtained, through the possession 
of the spiritual power {mag a), and through the 
verses which the good mind had revealed, that 
knowledge which Ahuramazda Himself, as the cause 
of truth, has invented. 

17. Frashoshtra, the noble, wished to see my High- 
lands {herehhdha Izchrjga, i,e,, Bactria), to propagate 
there the good religion. May Ahuramazda bless 
this undertaking! cry aloud that they may aspire 
after truth ! 

18. The wise Jfimaspas, the noble, the illustrious, who 
have the good mind with truth, prefer the settled 

* This word is the original form of it seems to have denoted the earliest 
•‘Magi,” which name was given in followers of Zarathushtra. 
later times to all the Persian priests. * These are Amerctdt^fiTi^ Haurva^ 
Its form in the cuneiform inscriptions tdt^ the last two of the seven arch- 
ie magiLah, According to this verse angels in the Parsiism of later times. 
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life,l saying : Let me have it, because I cling to Tliee, 
0 Ahuramazda ! 

Yas. liii. i. It is reported that Zarathushtra Spitama pos- 
sessed the best good ; for Ahuramazda granted him 
all that may be obtained by means of a sincere 
worship, for ever, all that promotes the good life, 
and he is giving the same to all those who keep 
the words, and perform the actions, enjoined by the 
good religion. 

IX. — ^YASNA HArTANIIAITI, AND THE MINOR TEXTS OF THE 
OLD YASNA. 

The Yasna liaptaiiliaiti, or as its name indicates, the 
Yasiia of seven Has (comprising the sections from Yas. 
XXXV. to xli.), though written in the Gatha dialect, is to be 
distinguished from the Gathas. It is undoubtedly very 
old, but tliere is no sufficient evidence to trace it to Zara- 
thushtra liimself. Its contents are simple prayers, in 
prose, which are to be offered to Ahuramazda, the Amesha- 
spentas, and the Fravashis; to the fire, as the symbol of 
Ahuramazda who appears in its blazing flame (Yas. xxxvi. 
i) ; to the earth and other female spirits (called geiid, 
‘‘ wife,*' Greek, gyni, see Yas. xxxviii. i), such as the angel 
presiding over food {izhd, corresponding to ild, a name 
of the earth in the Veda), devotion, speech, &c. ; to the 
waters, to the animating spirit of creation, and to all beings 
of the good creation. Compared with the Gathas, they 
represent the Zoroastrian religion not in its original un- 
altered, but in a somewhat developed and altered state. 
The high philosophical ideas which are laid down in Zara- 
thushtra's own hymns, are partially abandoned, and par- 
tially personified; and the philosophical, theological, and 

^ This can be understood only, if tribes, who were inimical to this new 
one bears in mind, that the Zoro> mode of life, continued to lead the 
flstrian religion arose at the time of pastoral life of their ancestors. Agri< 
transition from pastoral life to agri- culture was considered as a religious 
culture. The Idndred Brahmanical duty by the ancient Zoroastriaus. 
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moral doctrines have given way to the custom, which has 
lasted to the present time, of addressing prayers to all 
beings of a good nature, irrespective of their being mere 
abstract nouns (such as Aska, ‘‘rightfulness, truth,'' or 
VohAjmand, “good thought"), or real objects (such as 
waters, trees, or fire). The formula, with which here and in 
the later Yasna (for which the Yasna hapta'nhaiti has un- 
doubtedly furnished the model) the prayers begin, viz., 
yazamaiM, “ we worship," is entirely strange to the Gathas, 
as well as the invocation of waters, female spirits, &c. ; 
even the name Ameshaspcnta (except in the heading of Yas. 
xxviii. I, see p. 147) as the general term for the highest 
angels, and the term Fravaslii, which is so extremely fre- 
quent in the later A vest a literature, are never to be met 
with in those metrical compositions. 

Although the Yasna haptanhaiti is more recent than the 
Gathas, still it has just claims to be considered as more 
ancient and original than the sections of the later Yasna. 
A very striking proof, besides the difference of dialect, is 
that the objects of worship are much fewer than in the 
later prayers; thus, for instance, the six seasons, the five 
divisions of the day, the five Gathas, Zoroaster, the sacred 
twigs (Barsom), the sacred drink (Homa), &c., are never 
mentioned in the Yasna of seven chapters. It formed 
originally a separate book, and was very likely composed 
by one of the earliest successors of Zoroaster, as it stands 
intermediate between the Gathas and the later Yasna, in 
point of style. 

The following are some extracts from it : — 

Yas. XXXV. I. We worship Ahuramazda the righteous 
master of righteousness. We worship the Amesha- 
spentas (the archangels), the possessors of good, the 
givers of good. We Avorship the whole creation of 
the righteous spirit, both the spiritual and earthly, 
all that supports (raises) the welfare of the good 
creation, and the spread of the good Mazdayasnian 
religion. 
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2. We praise all good thoughts, all good words, all 
good deeds, which are and will he (which are being 
done and which have been done),^ and we likewise 
keep clean and pure all that is good. 

3. 0 Ahuramazda, thou righteous happy being! we 
strive to think, to speak, and to do, only wlmt of 
all actions may be best fitted to promote the two 
lives (that of the body and that of the soul). 

4. We beseech the spirit of earth by means of these 
best works (agriculture) to grant us beautiful and 
fertile fields, to the believer as well as to the un- 
believer, to him vlio has riches as well as to him 
who has no possession. 

Yas. xxxvii. i. Thus we worship Ahuramazda, who 
created the spirit of eartli and righteousness, and 
who created the good waters and trees, and the 
luminaries, and the earth, and all good things. 

2. Him we worship by the first prayers which were 
made by the spirit of earth, because of his power 
and greatness and good works. 

3. We worship him in calling him by the Ahura 
names which were chosen by Mazda himself, and 
which are the most beneficent. We worship him 
with our bodies and souls. We worship him as 
(being united with) the spirits (Fravashis) of righte- 
ous men and women. 

4. We worship righteousness, the all-good (Ashem 
vahishtem), all that is very excellent, beneficent, 
immortal, illustrious, every thing that is good. 

Yasna xii. is written in tlie Gatha dialect, and contains 
a formula, by which the ancient Iranians, who were weary 
of worshipping the Devas (Brahmanical gods) and of the 
nomadic life, were received into the new religious com- 
munity established by Zarathushtra Spitama. 

' The wordi 'verezyamnandmehd words, padachd “ (yet) now,” and 
rdrerezyamnandmchd are evidently anyodac/wJ, “not now, t.c., either in 
only an explanatory note on the rare the future, or in the past. 
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1. I cease to be a Deva (worshipper). I profess to be a 
Zoroastrian Mazdayasnian (worshipper of Ahuramazda), an 
enemy of the Devas, and a devotee of Ahura, a praiser of 
the immortal benefactors (Ameshaspentas), a worshipper 
of the immortal benefactors. I ascribe all good things to 
Ahuramazda, who is good, and has good, who is righteous, 
brilliant, glorious, who is the originator of all the best 
tilings, of the spirit of nature {gdush), of righteousness, of 
the luminaries, and the self-shining brightness which is in 
the luminaries. 

2. 1 choose (follow, profess) the beneficent Armaiti, the 
good ; may she be mine ! I abominate all fraud and in- 
jury committed on the spirit of earth, and all damage and 
destruction of the quarters of the Mazdayasnians. 

3. I allow the good spirits, who reside on this earth in 
the good animals (as cows, sheep, &c.), to go and roam 
about free according to their pleasure. I praise, besides, 
all that is offered with prayer to promote the growth of 
life. I will cause neither damage nor destruction to the 
quarters of the Mazdayasnians, neither with my body nor 
my soul. 

4. I forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, wrongful origi- 
nators of mischief, the most baneful, destructive, and basest 
of beings. I forsake the Devas and those like Devas, the 
sorcerers and those like sorcerers, and any beings whatever 
of such kinds. I forsake them with thoughts, words, and 
deeds ; I forsake them hereby publicly, and declare that 
all lie and falsehood is to be done away with. 

5. 6. In the same way as Zarathushtra, at the time 
when Ahuramazda was holding conversations and meet- 
ings with him, and both were conversing with each other, 
forsook the Devas, so do I forsake the Devas, as the righteous 
Zarathushtra did. 

7. Of what party the waters are, of what party the trees, 
and the animating spirit of nature ; of what party Ahura- 
mazda is, who has created this spirit and the righteous 
man; of what party Zarathushtra, and Kava VishtS^pa, 
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and Frashoshtra, and Jamdspa were; of what party all the 
ancient fire-priests (Soshyaiito), the righteous spreaders of 
truth, were — of the same party^ and creed (am I). 

8. I am a Mazdayasnian, a Zoroastrian Mazdayasnian. 
I profess this religion by praising and preferring it to 
others (the Deva religion). I praise the thought which 
is good, I praise the word which is good, I praise the work 
which is good. 

9. I praise the Mazdayasnian religion, and the righteous 
brotherhood which it establishes and defends against ene- 
mies, the Zoroastrian Ahuryan religion, which is the 
greatest, best, and most prosperous of all that are, and 
that will be. I ascribe all good to Ahuramazda. This 
shall be the praise (profession) of the Mazdayasnian 
religion. 


X. — THE LA.TEII YASNA. 

This part of the Yasna, which is written in the common 
Avesta language, is of much less importance, as regards 
the history of the Zoroastrian religion, than the older 
Yasna. Its contents are, however, of various natures, and 
consist evidently either of fragments of other books, or of 
short independent writings. Thus, for instance, the chap- 
ters i.-viii. contain the preliminary prayers to the Ijashne 
ceremony (seep. 139); chapters ix.-xi. refer to the pre- 
paration and drinking of the Homa juice ; chapter Ivii. is 
a Yasht, or sacrificial prayer, addressed to the angel Srosh ; 
chapters xix.-xxi. are commentaries (Zend) on the most 
sacred prayers, Yathd ali'A, vairyd, Ashem volm^ and YehM 
liMdm, 

Kefraining from giving a full account of it, we shall 
notice here only some remarkable passages, and translate 
a few extracts. 

In Yas. viii. 5-8 there is a short prayer, concluding 
with a benediction by the high-priest, the two last verses 

^ The word used is mrana, varena, lit, “ choice” (var, “to choose”) ; it 
is, then, applied to religion. 
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of which are of particular interest. The high-priest, who 
calls himself Zarathushtra (see p. 188), addresses all the 
heads of the various divisions of the Iranian empire as 
follows : — 

7. I, who am Zarathushtra, exhort the heads ^ of houses, 
villages, towns, and countries to think and speak and act 
according to the good Zoroastrian Ahuryan religion. 

8. I bless the splendour and vigour of the whole rightful 
creation, and I curse 2 the distress and wretchedness of the 
whole wrongful creation. 

1.--H6MA Yasht. 

Chapters ix. and x., which compose the so-called Iloma 
Yasht, are, strictly speaking, no part of the Yasna, but 
belong to that extensive class of Avesta literature which 
is known by the name of Yashts, or sacrificial invocations 
of a special spiritual being, and which we shall describe 
hereafter. As to style, these two chapters contain no 
prose, but on close inquiry we find they consist of verses, 
and at the end (Yas. x. 19) they are even called gdthdo, 
'' hymns.'* The metre itself is near the Sanskrit Anush- 
^bh (four times eight syllables, with the cesura in tlie 
middle of every half verse), which has given origin to the 
common Shlokas, but it is apparently often irregular. 
Each half verse consists of seven to nine syllables, the 
normal measure being limited to eight. 

To give the reader an idea of this ancient metre, the 
commencement of this Yasht is here subjoined .* 3 — 

^ The word used is fratema (S. pra- * For blessing and cursing one and 
thama) “ first.” It is one of the Per- the same word is used, dfrtndmt. 
sian words which are to be found in The same peculiarity is to be observc<l 
the Old Testament. Its form there in the old Hebrew word berek, to give 
is partemtm (im is the Hebrew jdaral a blessing, and to curse, 
suffix), by which the grandees of the ® ci’c is to be read as a single sylla- 
Persian empire are meant. In the ble, and the short e does not generally 
sense of ** head, chief,” the wor(^ ratu constitute a separate syllable, 
is more usual in the Avesta. 
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Hdvanim d rtUdm d 

morning prayer at time at 

dtarem pairi yaozhdatheutem 
(who was) fire everywhere cleaning 
d dim pcresad Zarailiushtrd : 

Him asked Zarathushtra : 

vdspahi arihcush astvatd 
of the whole life having bodies 
gayihS qanvatd ameshahi ? 
body, brilliant, immortal? 
Ifaomd ashava ddraoshd : 

Haoma righteous death-removing : 
IJaomd ashava ddraoahd ; 

Homa righteous death-removing ; 
frd mdm huvvanuha qaretei ; 
me squeeze out to taste (me) ; 

yatha md aparachid 
as me the other all 


Haomd updi^ Zarathiishtrem 

Homa came to Zarathushtra 

gdthdoscha srdvayaiitem. 

and hymns singing. 

K6 nare ahi yim azem 
Who, man, art thou? whom I 
sraSshtem dddaresa qahi 

the best I have seen of his owi 

dad mS a^m paiti-aokhta 
Then to me that one answered 

Azem ahmi Zarathushtra ! 

1 am O Zarathushtra ! 
d mdm ydaanuha Spitama ! 
to me bring worship, O Spitama 
avi mdm staomaini stdidk 
on me in praising praise 
saoshyautd stavdn. 

fire-priests praised. 


The word Homa, which is identical with the Vedic word 
Soma, is used in two senses in the Zend-Avesta. First it 
means the twigs of a particular tree,i the juice of which is 
extracted and drunk before the fire ; secondly, they un- 
derstand by it a spirit who has poured his lil'e and vigour 
into that particular plant. There were many stories cur- 
rent in ancient times about the miraculous effects of the 
drinking of the Homa juice (a panacea for all diseases), 
which led to the belief, that the performance of this cere- 
mony (which is only the Soma worship of the Brahmans, 
very much reformed and refined) proves highly beneficial 
to body and soul. These stories were embodied in a hymn 
(preserved in Yas. ix.), which contains an enumeration of 
the miracles effected by Homa, composed in his honour. 

The following is a translation of the first part of this 
Yasht : — 

Yas. ix. I. In the forenoon (Havan Gah) Homa came 
to Zarathushtra, while he was cleaning around the fire, 2 

1 The Dastura obtain them from ® lUeaning, probably, that he waa 
Persia in a dried state. For their averting evil from the fire by feeding 
preparation, see section I. 3 , of the it around with fuel, 
fourth Essay. 
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and chanting the Gathas. Zarathushtra asked him: Who 
art thou, 0 man ? 1 who appearest to me the finest in the 
whole material creation, having such a brilliant, immortal 
form of your own.2 

2. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : I am, 0 Zarathushtra ! Homa the righteous, 
who expels death. Address prayers to me, O Spitama! 
and prepare me (the Horn juice) for tasting. Eepeat 
about me the two praise hymns ,3 as all the other Sosh- 
yants repeated them. 

3. Then spake Zarathushtra: Eeverence to Homa! 
Who was the first who prepared thee, 0 Homa 1 for the 
material world ? What blessing was bestowed upon him ? 
What reward did he obtain ? 

4. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Vivanhao 'was the first man who prepared 
me for the material world; this blessing was bestowed 
upon him, this reward he obtained, that a son was born 
to him, Yima-khshaeta (Jamshed) who had abundance of 
flocks, the most glorious of those born, the most sun-like 
of men; that he made, during his reign over her (the 
earth), men and cattle free from death, water and trees 
free from drought, and they were eating inexhaustible food 

5. During the happy reign of Ylma there was neither 
cold nor heat, neither decay nor death, nor malice pro- 
duced by the demons ; father and son walked forth, each 
fifteen years old in appearance. 


^ Some MSS. of the Tasna with- 
out Pahlavi insert liere the phrase : 
Mithrd zaydd Zarathushtrem, “may 
Mithra favour Zarathushtra.’’ This 
is evidently an Avesta phrase for- 
merly existing in the Pahlavi com- 
mentary, but now translated into 
Mitr6k kh/dpo aito ZaratUahtar, and 
the commentary implies that this was 
a friendly salutation proffered by 
Homa on his arrival. Here we have 
a distinct trace of a commentary, or 
Zend, in the Avesta language, which 


has been transLited into Pahlavi, 
the usual language of the present 
Zend. 

2 The phrase amereza gayShS stHna^ 
“O imperishable pillar of life,” con- 
cludes the commentary on this sen- 
tence, and is another fragment of the 
original Zend. 

® Reading ataomaini, instead of 
ataomaini. The two hymns may be 
the two chapters of this Yasht (Yas. 
ix. and x.), or the two Homa rituals 
(Yas. i.to XL and xii. to xxviL). 

M 
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6. Wlio was the second man who prepared thee, 0 
Homa ! for the material world ? What blessing was be- 
stowed upon him ? What reward did he obtain ? 

7. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Athwya was the second man who prepared 
me for the material world; this blessing was bestowed 
upon him, this reward he obtained, that a son was born 
to him, Thraetona (Fr&lun) of the hero tribe,l (8.) wlio 
smote the Serpent {Azlii) Daliaka which had three mouths, 
three heads, six eyes, a thousand spies, 2 which was of 
enormous strength, a fiendish destroyer, an evil, a devas- 
tator of the Gaethas 3 (settlements), a nuisance which was 
a destroyer of most enormous strength, and (which) Angro- 
mainyush produced in the material world for the destruc- 
tion of the settlements of righteousness.^ 

9. Who was the third man who prepared thee, 0 Homa! 
for the material world ? What blessing was bestowed upon 
him ? What reward did he obtain ? 

10. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Thrita the most useful (of the family) of 
the Samas was the third man who prepared me for the 
material world; this blessing was bestowed upon him, 
this reward he obtained, that two sons were born to him, 
Urvakhshaya and Keresaspa; the one was a judge ad- 
ministering justice, the other a youthful hero who wore 
a sidelockS and carried a club, (ii.) who slew the serpent 
Srvara® which devoured horses and men, which was 

^ This is the literal translation of ® Reading ga^thd-vayd^ in accord- 
vts 6 tHraydo which may, however, be ance with several old MSS. 
the name of a locality. The Pahlavi * The Pahlavi commentary contains 
translation is afzdr-vU^ “ of a village the imperfect Avesta phrase : kd 
of resources ; ” and it explains afzdr- thwdm yim Ahurem mazddm^ “ who 
vUth by “his house became numer- (worshipped) thee who art Ahura- 
ous from the continued residence of mazda?” probably, 
his forefathers, and was retained by ® The Pahlavi translates gatiush 
the oppression of Dah&k ; and his by g^avar = Pers. gta-har, “ ringlet- 
authority was that he preserved the wearing.” Compare the epithet 
relatives who had disappeared.” kapardin, “ wearing braided hair,” 

* In Pahlavi hazAv vajdatdr add^^ applied to the Vasishthas, Rigvoda, 
aho pavan gdharako, “ a thousand vii. 83, 8. 
inquirers unjust in disposition.” ® Pronounced Srdarcu 
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poisonous and yellow, over which yellow poison flowed 
a hand's-breadth high .1 On which Keresaspa cooked 
a beverage in a caldron at the mid-day hour, and the 
serpent scorched, hissed, sprang forth, away from the 
caldron, and upset the boiling water; KeresS^spa Narema- 
nao fled aside frightened. 

12. Who was the fourth man who prepared thee, 0 
Homa ! for the material w^orld ? What blessing was be- 
stowed upon him ? What reward did he obtain ? 

13. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Pourushaspa was the fourth man who pre- 
pared me for the material world; this blessing was be- 
stowed upon him, this revrard he obtained, that thou wast 
born to him, thou 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! 'of the house 
of Pourushaspa, (who art) opposed to the demons, and of 
the Ahura religion. (14.) Famous in Airyana-vaejo thou, 
0 Zarathushtra! first recitedst the Ahuna-vairya four 
times, with pauses between the verses, 2 each successive 
time with a louder recitation .3 (15.) Thou madest all the 
demons hide themselves beneath the earth, who formerly 
flew about the earth in human shape, 0 Zarathushtra! 
who wert the strongest, firmest, most active, swiftest, and 
most triumphant of the creatures of the two spirits (Spento- 
mainyush and Angro-mainyush). 

16. Then spake Zarathushtra: Eeverence to Homa! 
good is Homa, well-created is Homa, rightly created, of a 
good nature, healing, well-shaped, w^ell-performing, suc- 
cessful, golden-coloured, with hanging tendrils,^ as the 


^ The Pahlavi says, “ as high as a 
horse ; ” it also quotes the following 
Avesta phrase : khshva^paya vainaiti 
harenush, “the angry one(?) strikes 
by darting.” 

2 The epithet v^-herethwa^tem is 
from the root bar — Sans, hhfi — hri, 
“ to take.” In the Brahmanioal 
ritual viharati (originally vihharati) 
is a technical term for pausing after 
each pada^ while reciting verses, 


literally taking asunder the verses. 
The Ahuna-vairya fonhula consists 
of three such padas, lines, or verses. 

* This practice of gradually raising 
the voice with each successive recita- 
tion, is also observed in the Hotri 
ritual of the Brahmans. 

* The Pahlavi translation has narm- 
tdkj “ with soft tendrils ; ” but ndm- 
ydsuth must be traced to the root 
navn, “ to bend downwards.” 
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best for eating and the most lasting provision for the 
soul.l 

17 . 0 yellow (Homa)! I keep in thee by my word 2 
(thy power of giving) knowledge, strength, victory, health, 
healing, advancement, growth, vigour to the whole body, 
understanding of subjects of every kind. I keep in (thee 
by my word) that (power) that I might wander freely in 
the world, putting an end to troubles (and) annihilating 
the destructive powers (of the enemies of the good 
creation). ( 18 .) I keep in (thee by my word) that (power) 
that I might put down the troubles caused by those whose 
very nature is to give troubles, such as the demons and 
(bad) men, the sorcerers and witclies, the oppressors, 
wizards, and idol-priests, the criminals with two legs, the 
apostates with two legs, the wolves with four legs, of the 
army with a wide front, shouting and flying (in the air).3 

ig. On this first walk^ I ask from thee, 0 Homa! who 
expellest death, the best life (paradise) of the righteous, 
the splendid, the all-radiant with its own brilliancy. On 
this second walk I ask from thee, 0 Homa ! who expellest 
death, the health of this body. On this third walk I ask 
from thee, 0 Homa ! who expellest death, the long life of 
the soul. 

1 The term pdthmainya means “re- the Veda, sweeping through the air, 
maining on the way,” henco provi- who are all represented as shouting 
sions for a journey. and making a noise. 

® The words nt mruyS^ “I call ^ That the word ydnem has here 

down,” are here used technically in its x^rimitive meaning of “walk” 
the sense of binding by calling to- (from yd, “to go”) is clear from the 
gether, so that none of the powers practice of the Tarsi priests who, 
may be dissipated. In the Brahmani- during the Homa ceremony, walk 
cal Soma ritual this is done by recit- about six times round the sacred fire 
ing eight mantras before the juice is with the Horn, and each time a dis- 

extracted from the Soma twigs. tinct blessing seems to be asked for. 

3 The term davdithydo must be Nearly the same ceremony is per- 
traced to the root du, “to talk (as formed by the Brahmans, when tliey 
an evil being),” and is very appro- put the Soma twigs on a cart, and 
I)riate to this flying host of evils carry them round the sacrificial area 
which is analogous to the band of in the six directions : east, west, 
Odhin among the Scandinavians, the south, north, up, and down (accord- 
"VVodan’s heer of the ancient Ger- ing to an ancient Aryan division), 
mans, and the host of Marutas of 
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20. On this fourth walk I ask from thee, 0 Homa ! who 
expellest death, that I may stand forth at will, powerful 
(and) successful upon the earth, putting down troubles 
(and) annihilating the destructive powers. On this fifth 
walk I ask from thee, 0 Homa I who expellest death, that 
I may stand forth as victor (and) conqueror in battle upon 
the earth, putting down troubles (and) annihilating the 
destructive powers. 

21. On this sixth walk I ask from thee, 0 Homa! who 
expellest death, that we may first become aware of a 
thief, murderer, (or) wolf ; may no one else become aware 
(of him) sooner! may we become aware of everything 
first ! 

22. Homa grants strength and vigour toHliose who^ 
mounted on white horses, wish to run over a race-course. 
Homa gives splendid sons and righteous progeny to those 
who have not borne children.2 Homa grants fame and 
learning to all those who are engaged in the study of 
books .3 

23. Homa grants a good and rich husband to those who 
have long been maidens, as soon as he (Homa), the wise, 
is entreated. 

' The verb takhsheHti is a desidera- ing. It has been probably borrowed 
tive form of the root tach^ “ to run by Arabic, in the forms iiuskhatt “ a 
crcndum is explained as “a horse” copy” (pi. nusakh)^ and naskht^ the 
by the Pahlavi translator, but this name of Arabic writing ; for these 
can be merely a guess ; it must be words can have no real connection 
traced to the root ar = Sans, ri, “ to w’ith the Arabic root nasakha, ” lie 
move, go, instigate,” and is here obliterated, abrogated.” The appli- 
taken as ” a race-course.” cation of a general term for “ book ” 

2 So the Pahlavi translator under- to sacred writings in particular, is 
stands the word dztzanditibish, but common to many religions ; thus the 
in that case the jirefix d must be mis- Brahmans use the word yrantha^ 
written for the pi ivative a. which denotes any literary composi- 

® This is the only occurrence, in tion, for the Vedic writings, and in 
the extant Avesta, o3P the word naskd Mah&r^shtra the compound dosha- 
which is applied, in later writings, granthi, “one who knows the ten 
to the twenty-one books, or divisions, Granthas by heart,” refers solely to 
of the Zoroastrian writings ; here, the Vedic writings, for the ten Gran- 
however, it is probably used in the thas are the SafihitA, Pada, Brflh- 
general sense of “book,” and even manam, Arana (always used there 
nowadays Parsi writers sometimes for Aranyaka by the 'Brahmans), and 
apply the term to any Avesta writ- the six Ved&ngaB, 
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24. Homa deposed KeresS,nii from his sovereignty, whose 
lust of power had so increased that he said : No athrava’s 
(fire-priest’s) repetition of the ajpam aimishtish 2 approach 
of the waters ”) shall be tolerated in my empire, to make 
it prosper ; (and) he would annihilate all that are prosperous, 
(and) put down all that are prosperous by destroying them. 

25. Hail to thee who art of absolute authority tlirough 
thy own strength, 0 Homa ! hail to thee ! thou knowest 
many sayings rightly spoken. Hail to thee ! thou askest 
for no saying but one rightly spoken. 

26. Mazda brought to thee the star-studded, spirit- 
fashioned girdle (the belt of Orion) leading the Paurvas^ 
[(Pazand) the good Mazdayasnian religion] ; then thou 
art begirt with it, (when growing) on the summit of the 
mountains, to make lasting the words and long accents ^ of 
the sacred text {mdihra). 

1 It is evident, from the context, 
that Keresdni is the name of some 
enemy of the Athrava religion, and 
there can be little doubt that he is 
the K^sh&nu of the Vedic books, 
who appears as the guardian of the 
Soma in heaven (Aitareya Bi- 4 hm. iii. 

26) ; he is represented as an archer 
(Rigveda ix. 77, 2 ; x. 64, 8 ; iv. 27, 3), 
and identified with fire (V&jasaneyi 
safihita v. 32, Sh&nkh&yana shrauta- 
sutras vi. 12, Kaghuvafisha ii. 49). 

As a personage Kpshd,nu appears to 
represent “lightning,” and perhaps a 
particular kind of it. 

® These words are evidently a 
technical name for the Atharva-veda 
Safihita which commences, in some 
manuscripts, with the mantra : sha^ 
no devirhhWiiaya dpo hhavantu vUaye, 
in which both words occur ; this 
mantra is omitted at the commence- 
ment of the printed edition, but is 
given in L 6, I, where it also occurs 
again in the manuscripts alluded to. 

That the Atharva-veda actually com- 
menced with these words about 2000 
years ago, is clearly shown by Patan- 
jali's quotation of the initial words of 


the four Vedas, in his introduction 
to the Mah&bhitshya, where the 
words : shan no devirhhish^ye re- 
present the Atharva-veda. 

* In the word Paurva we readily 
recognise the Persian name of the 
Pleiades, which is variously written 
parU, pai'vahy paridn^ and parvtz; 
this parvtz is given as the name of 
the third and fourth lunar mansions 
in the Bundahish (p. 6, Westerg.), 
corresponding to the Indian Naksha- 
tras krittikd (Pleiades) and rohint 
(Aldebaran and Hyades) ; the fifth 
Nakshatra is mfigashiras (in the 
head of Orion), over which Soma 
(— Homa) is presiding deity (Tait- 
tiriya BiAhmanam iii. i, 2, 3) ; hence 
the constellation Orion is in advance 
of the Paurvas on the moon’s path, 
and the epithet “ leading the Paur- 
vas” is appropriate for Orion’s belt. 
The idea of Homa being begirt with 
Orion’s belt, implies that the Homa 
plant was supposed to be specially 
under the sideral influence of the con- 
stellation Orion. 

* The term aiwidhditi must be 
equivalent to Sans, abhidhdncu 
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27. 0 Homa ! (thou) lord of the house, lord of the clan, 
lord of the tribe, lord of the country, (thou) successful 
physician !i I further invoke thee for strength and pro- 
sperity for my body, and for the attainment of mucli 
pleasure .2 (28.) Keep far from us the vexations of (om) 
enemies ! divert the mind of (our) abusers ! Whatsoever 
man in this house, in this clan, in this tribe, in this 
country, may injure (us), take strength from liis feet! 
darken his intellect ! disorder his mind ! 

29. May he be paralysed in the feet! may he be 
palsied in the hands ! 3 may he not see the earth with 
(his) eyes ! may he not see nature with (liis) eyes 1 who 
injures our mind, or injures our body. 

30. Strike a deadly blow, O yellow Honfa! at the 
yellow blackish ^ serpent, emitting poison for destroying 
the body of the righteous man .5 Strike a deadly blow, 
0 yellow Homa ! at the murderer who has wrought mis- 
chief, who angrily indicts w^ounds for destroying the body 
of the rigliteous man. 

31. Strike a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa! at the im- 
pious tyrant in human form, who has a darting at the 
head^ for destroying the body of the righteous man. Strike 


“name, appellation, word;’* and 
the reading gardshcka (preferable 
to graHshcha) gives garu, which re- 
presents Sans, guru, “ a long vowel,” 
a very noticeable feature of the 
Gd.thas. 

1 Literally, “master of physicians 
(or doctor of medicine) through 
beneficence ; ” vatdhyd here must 
be equivalent to Sans, vaidya, “a 
physician,” or vaidyd, “ a drug.” 

* Thrima must be traced to the 
root tar = Sans, tft, “to pass over, 
attain ; ” and baokhshnafii is to be 
taken in the same sense as baosh- 
ndoBcha in Yt. iv. i, i.c., “pleasure, 
enjoyment,” compare Sans, bhuj, “ to 
Ciijoy.” 

s More literally, “ May he not be 
able to progress with the feet ! may 


he not be able to work with the 
hands ! ’* 

* Sima is here taken as equivalent 
to Sans, shydma, “ dark-coloured,” 
from the root shyai, some derivatives 
of which change shyd into sht. 

® The construction ndshem- 
ndi ashaoni is literally “for the 
righteous being made to lose (his) 
body ; ” compare drishe vishvdya sdv- 
yam, “ that all should see the sun ” 
(Rigveda, i. 50, i); Tcchrpem is not 
governed byprti7i, but hy ndshemndi, 
and is to be regarded as the accusa- 
tive of the object which retains its 
original case when the active con- 
struction is changed to a i>as8ive one. 

® This appears to be an allusion to 
Zohak and his troublesome serpents. 
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a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa ! at the body of the dis- 
turber of righteousness, the impious, who destroys the life 
of this C-Zoroastrian) religion, by proposing thoughts and 
words, but not carrying them into action, for destroying 
the body of the righteous man. 

32. Strike a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa ! at the body 
of the bewitching courtezan who causes madness, who 
acts as procuress, whose mind is unstable as a cloud 
driven by the wind, for destroying the body of the right- 
eous man. Strike a deadly blow, 0 yellow Homa! at 
whatever serves for destroying the body of the righteous 
man. 

Yas. X. I. Let the water-drops fall here for the destruc- 
tion of the Devas and Devis. May the good Sraosha slay 
(tliem) ! May Ashi-vanuhi (the spirit of fortune) take up 
her abode here ! May Ashi-vanuhi grant happiness here, 
in this sacred abode of Homa, the transmitter of right- 
eousness. 

2. I accompany thy preparation, at the beginning each 
time, with words of praise, 0 intelligent ! when he (the 
managing priest) takes thy twigs. I accompany thy pre- 
paration, in each successive act by which thou art killed 
through the strength of a man, with words of praise, 0 
intelligent ! 

3. I praise the cloud and the rain which make thy 
body grow on the summit of the mountains. I praise the 
high mountains where thou hast grown, 0 Homa 1 

4. I praise the earth, the wide-stretched, the passable, 
the large, the unbounded, thy mother, 0 righteous Homa ! 
I praise the earth that thou mayest grow, spreading fast 
(thy) fragrance, as thou growest on the mountain, O 
Homa! with the good Mazdian growth; and that thou 
mayest thrive on the path of the birds (i.e., on high), and 
be, in fact, the source of righteousness. 

5. Grow ! through my word, in all stems, in all branches, 
and in all twigs. 

6. Homa grows when being praised. So the man who 
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praises him becomes more triumphant. The least extrac- 
tion of Hom-juice, the least praise, the least tasting (of 
it), O Homa 1 is (sufficient) for destroying a thousand of 
the Devas. 

7. The defects produced (by the evil spirit) vanish from 
that house, as soon as one brings, as soon as one praises, 
the healing Homa’s evident wholesomeness, healing power, 
and residence in that village. 

8. For all other liquors are followed by evil efrects,^ but 
this which is the liquor of Homa is followed by elevating 
righteousness, 2 (when) the liquor of Homa (is in him who) 
is grieved .3 Whatever man shall flatter Homa, as a young 
son, Homa comes to the aid of him and his children, to be 
(their) medicine. 

9. Homa ! give me (some) of the healing powers where- 
by thou art a physician. Homa ! give me (some) of the 
victorious powers whereby thou art a victor. &c. 

From the contents of this Homa Yasht one may clearly 
see, that the Homa worship was not instituted by Zara- 
thiishtra, but was known at a much earlier period. Zara- 
thushtra is only said to have adopted it. But in the 
second division of the fourth Essay, we shall see that he 
was fighting against the Brahmanical Soma worship and 
trying to overthow it. 


2. — Yasna xix. 

This chapter, written in prose, is a kind of theological 
commentary on the most sacred formula, Almina-vairya 
(Honovar). The following is a translation of this 
chapter : — 

I, 2. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: 0 Ahuramazda! 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied 
with creatures, righteous one ! Whicli was the word, 0 
Ahuramazda ! that thou spakest unto me, (which was) before 

1 Literally, “by the cruel A^sh- * Or perhaps, “ the liquor of Homa 
ma ” (Wrath, one of the demons). exhilarates,” 

2 Literally, “ by Asha who is carry- 
ing up." 
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the heavens, before the water, before the earth, before the 
animals, before the trees, before the fire, son of Ahura- 
mazda, before the righteous man, before the demons and 
savage men (cannibals), before the whole material world, 
before all good things created by Mazda, that are of right- 
ful origin ? 

3 , 4 . Then said Ahuramazda: This was the parts of the 
Ahuna-vairya, 0 Spitama Zaratliushtra ! which I spake 
unto thee, (which was) before the heavens, before the 
water, &c. (as before). 

5 . These my parts of the Ahuna-vairya, when recited 
without mistake (and) without mispronunciation, are 
equal, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! to a hundred of the other 
principal stanzas (Gathas), recited without mistake (and) 
without mispronunciation. Even recited with mistakes 
(and) mispronunciation (they are) equal to ten other 
principals. 

6 . And whoever, in this my world supplied with crea- 
tures, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra! shall recall (mentally) 
one part of the Ahuna-vairya, or in the course of recalling 
shall mutter it, or in the course of muttering shall chant 
it, or in the course of chanting prays to it,^ his soul will 
I, who am Ahuramazda, carry all three times over the 
bridge to paradise ( Valiishtem ah'dm, “ the best life,” BahisTit 
in Pers.), [(Pazand), to the best life, to the best righteous- 
ness, to the best luminaries.] 

7 . And whoever in tliis my world supplied with crea- 
tures, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! takes off in muttering a 
part of the Ahuna-vairya, either a half, or a third, or a 
fourth, or a fifth of it, his soul will I, who am Ahura- 
mazda, separate from paradise, to such a distance in width 
and breadth as the earth is, [(P§,zand) and the earth has 
the same width as breadth]. 

8 . And I spake for myself this saying, about the heavenly 

1 Here the different ways of recital hymn, being considered a being) with 
are mentioned ; see p. 143. After the formula : Yammaidt (we wor- 
chanting, or reciting, sacred verses ship, pray to) Ahunem vairim (the 
one prays to them (the verse, or Ahuna-vairya formula). 
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lord {a}iv)y and earthly master {vatu), before the creation 
of the heavens, before the water, before the earth, before 
the trees, before the creation of the four-footed animals, 
before the birth of the righteous biped man, before the 
sun-composed matter for the creation of the archangels 
( Ameshaspentas) . 

9. The more beneficent of my two Spirits 1 has produced, 
by speaking it, the whole rightful creation, which is, and 
was, and will be, through the operation of the actions of 
life towards Mazda .2 

10. And this is the highest saying of those sayings 
which I have spoken, and do speak, and (which) are to be 
spoken ; for the nature of this saying is such that if the 
whole material world had learned it, being preserved by 
reciting it, it would escape liability to destruction. 

1 1. And this our saying I proclaimed, and repeated, and 
counted (the repetitions), as it is for every being for the 
sake of the righteousness which is best. 

12. As he (who recites it) has here said that he has 
appointed it as heavenly lord {aim) and earthly master 
{raU()t so he recognises him who is Ahuramazda as prior 
to the creatures, the first being the Mind. As he acknow- 
ledges it as the greatest of all things, so he acknowledges 
tlie creatures are (due) to it. 

13. That the good beings are (works) of Mazda he 
shows by reciting the third phrase (beginning with) van- 
heiish (*' of the good ’'). (With the words) dazdd mananho 
(“ the giver of mind ”) he acknowledges it (the Ahuna- 
vairya) from the first as the Mind. As (the word) man- 
anh 6 thus makes it the producer for the Mind, he then 
makes it the heavenly lord of actions {shlcyaothnandm 

14. As he acknowledges it for the creatures througli 

^ The two Bpirits united in Ahura- * These words {shkyaothnandm an- 
mazda, as the one God, are spentS hcush Mazddi) are quoted from the 
mainyush^ “ the beneficent spirit,” second line of the Ahuna-yairya for- 
and a^rd mainyush, “the hurtful mula, and are again referred to in 
spirit.’* verses 13, 14. 
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Mazda, so (he does) this, that the creatures are his. (The 
phrase) hlishathrem Alturdi (''the dominion is for Ahura”) 
acknowledges it as thy dominion, 0 Mazda ! (The phrase) 
dregubyd 'vdstdrem ("protector for the poor”) acknow- 
ledges, as a friend to Spitama, the five phrases, the 
whole recital of the saying, the complete saying of 
Ahuramazda. 

15. The most excellent Ahuramazda proclaimed the 
Ahuna-vairya ; the Most-excellent, the Eternal, caused it to 
be repeated (after him). Owing to a pause Evil originated, 
but he restrained the Wicked One with this interdict: 
^Neither our thoughts, nor sayings, nor intellects, nor creeds, 
nor words, nor deeds, nor creative ideas, nor souls, agree. 

16. And this saying, uttered by Mazda, has three verses 
(lines), the four classes, the five chiefs, (and) a conclusion 
with liberality.! How (arose) its verses ? (Through the 
words) well-thought, well-spoken, well-done.2 

17. Through what classes? The priest, warrior, agri- 
culturist, (and) artizan, through the whole duty pertaining 
to the righteous man, to think rightly, to speak rightly, to 
act rightly, to appoint a spiritual guide, (and) to fulfil 
religious duties, through which works the earthly settle- 
ments advance in righteousness. 

18. Which are tlie chiefs ? (Those) of the house, of the 
village, of the tribe, of the province, (and) Zarathushtra as 
the fifth in those countries which are distinct from the 
Zarathushtrian Eagha .3 The Zarathushtrian Eagha has 


1 This is an allusion to the words 
dregubyd vdstdrem, “ protector for the 
poor,” in the last phrase of the 
Ahuna-vairya, which evidently imply 
liberality. 

2 These words, humatem hdkhtem 
hvarshtem, contain the fundamental 
principles of Zoroastrian morality, 
and are repeated habitually on many 
occasions. 

^ The word Rajdi^ is the ablative 
of a crude form Raji, a softer form 
of Raghi, which variant of Ragha 


seems to have been used, as we find 
traces of more than one form of the 
name in Greek writings. That one 
form should be used here, and the 
other in the next idirasc, is owing, no 
doubt, to the next phrase being a 
later addition to the text. It is also 
possible that the regular ablative of 
Raglm, which would be Rnphaydd or 
Raghayad, might become Rajdid by 
the change of ayaintoaS, S, 6 i, which 
change would probably occasion the 
softening of gh intoy. 
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four chiefs. Which are its chiefs ? (Those) of the house, 
of the village, of the tribe, (and) Zarathushtra as the 
fourth. 

19. What is well- thought ” ? The righteous original 
Mind. What is well-spoken ” ? The munificent Word. 
What is “ well-done ” ? (That done) by the praising crea- 
tures, first in righteousness. 

20. Mazda proclaimed. What did he proclaim ? The 
righteous (Ahuna-vairya) both spiritual and earthly. What 
w^as he who proclaimed the recital (of the Ahuna-vairya) ? 
The best ruler. As what (did he proclaim it) ? As true 
perfection, but not despotic authority (i.e., subject to the 
ruler). 


3. — Yasna IviL 

This chapter is devoted to the praise of the angel 
Sraosha (Srosh), and is, therefore, called the Srosh Yasht. 
He is the personification of the whole divine v^orship of 
the Parsis. This Yasht is to be recited at the commence- 
ment of the night-time. 

2. We worship (the angel) Srosh, the righteous, the beau- 
tiful, the victorious, who protects our territories, the true, 
the master of truth, who of Ahuramazda s creatures first 
worshipped Ahuramazda by means of arranging the 
sacred twigs (Barsom), who worshipped the Ameshaspen- 
tas (the archangels), who worshipj)ed the two masters, the 
two creators l {thworcshtdra) who create all things. 

3. For his splendour and glory, for his power and 
victory, for his praying to the angels (in our behalf), I will 
worship him with an audible prayer and with the offering 
of consecrated water (zaothra). May he come to help us, 
he, the victorious, righteous Srosh ! 

6. He who first arranged the bundle of sacred twigs 
(Barsom), that with three, that with five, that with seven, 
and that with nine stalks, those which were as long as to 

1 These are the two spirits spentd-mainyush and angrd-mainyusk^ men- 
tioued in the note to Yns. xix. 9. 
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go up to the knees, and those which went as far as the 
middle of the breast, (he arranged them) to worship, to 
praise, to satisfy, and to extol the archangels. 

8. He who first sang the five Gathas of the righteous 
Spitama Zarathushtra according to their stanzas and 
their sentences, distinguisliing their high and low tones. 

10. He who wounds after sunset with his drawn sword 
the cruel demon Aeshemo (i.e., attack, rapine). 

15-18. He who slays the demon of destruction 
driiTchsh), who prevents the growth of nature, and murders 
its life. He who is the guardian and protector of the whole 
world here below.^ He who, never slumbering, preserves 
l )y vigilance the creatures of Mazda. He who, never slum- 
bering, protects by vigilance the creatures of Mazda. He 
who guards, with his sword drawn, the whole world sup- 
plied with creatures after sunset. He who never enjoyed 
sleep since the two spirits, the beneficent and the 
hurtful, created (the world) ; he is watching the territories 
of the good creation and fighting, day and night, against 
the Devas (demons) of Mazenderan.2 He is never 
frightened nor runs away when struggling with the 
demons ; but all the demons must flee from hinn and hide 
themselves in darkness. 

21. He who has a palace with a thousand pillars erected 
on the highest summit of the mountain Alborz.3 It has 
its own light from inside, and from outside it is decorated 
with stars. He whose victorious sword is the Ahuna- 
vairya formula, the Yasna of seven chapters (see p. 170), 
the victorious Fshusha-prayer (Yas. Iviii,), and all the 
sections of the Yasna. 

24. He who walks, teaching the religion, round about 

^ In the original /mrd/s/t (see the Mazanian Devas, several times alluded 
same in Yt. x. 103), whicii has the to in the Zeud-Avesta, are evidently 
same origin as the modern Persian the Divs of Mazenderan, so well 
far&^ farUd, “down, downwards.” known to the readers of the Sh&h- 
The Pahlavi translators (who have n&mah. 

frdj, “forth, forwards”) misunder- * In the Avesta Aartf herezaiti “the 
sUtod this rare word. high mountaiii.” 

^ In the original mdzanya. These 
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the world. Aliuramazda, Vohu-manS, Ashem-valiishtem, 
Klishathra-vairya, Spenta-armaiti, Hanrvatat, Ameretat/ 
the Ahuryan question, and the Ahuryan creed (ix., their 
respective angels) believed in this religion. 

25. Protect our two lives, that of the body and that 
of the soul, 0 Srosh ! against death, against the attacks 
of evil spirits. &c. 


XI. — ^VISPARAD. 

The name Visparad (Av. ratavS) means ‘‘all 

chiefs, or heads.” By this name a collection of prayers, 
composed of twenty-three chapters, is understood. They 
are written in the usual Avesta language, and boar a great 
resemblance, as regards their contents, to the lirst part of 
the later Yasna (chap, i.-xxvii.). They refer to the same 
ceremony, as does that part of the Yasna, viz., to the pre- 
paration of the sacred water, and the consecration of cer- 
tain offerings, such as the sacred bread, the twigs of Homa, 
with a twig of the pomegranate - tree, and the juice 
obtained from them (called Paraho7nd), fruits, butter, 
hair, fresh milk, and flesh, which are carried round about 
the sacred fire, and after having been shown to it, are 
eaten by the priest, or by the man, in whose favour the 
ceremony is performed. These offerings, which are 
nothing but a remnant of the ancient Aryan sacrifices, 
so carefully preserved to this day by the Brahmans (see 
the fourth Essay), represent a meal, given to all the heads 
or chiefs (called ratus) of both the visible and invisible 
world, who are all severally invoked. In the first chapter 
of the Yasna, there are a good many more enumerated 
than in the first chapter of the Visparad. In the Yasna 
the enumeration of “ the heads ” begins with Aliuramazda 
and the archangels, while in the Visparad the invitation ^ 

1 The six na^es after that of Aha> (I prepare a meal and invite to it), 
ramazda are those of the archangels. With niva&dhayimi compare the nai- 

2 The formula is nivaidhayimi hart- vedya of the Brahmans, i.c., the food 

“ I invite and prei)are for ” given to the gods. The Brahniuns 
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commences with the heads of the spiritual (mainyava) 
and terrestrial {gaethya) world, the chiefs of all that is in 
the water, in the sky, bom out of eggs, of what is walking 
on its face (quadrupeds), and of water crabs.l In this 
rough division of created living beings (of the good crea- 
tion only) the whole animal kingdom is comprised. The 
primary type of each class is its respective ratu or chief. 
After the chiefs of the animals, the six chiefs of the year, 
or the six seasons,^ are enumerated, which arc now called 
Gahanbars. These are believed to have been instituted 
by Ahuramazda in commemoration of the six periods, 
during which, according to the Zoroastrian doctrine, the 
w’orld was created, and they are strictly observed by the 
Parsis to this day. The names of these six seasons are : — 
I, Maidhyo-zaremya (now 3d November); 2, Maidliyo- 
shema (now 2d January); 3, PaitisMiahya (now i8th 
March); 4, Aydthrcma (now 17th April); 5, Maidhydirya 
(now 6th July); 6, IZamaspathmaMaya (now 19th Sep- 
tember), the season at which great expiatory sacrifices 
were offered for the growth of the whole creation 8 in the 
two last months of the year.^ 

After the six seasons, the chiefs of all the sacred prayers 


begin all their ceremonies with the 
words, aham karishyCf “I shall per- 
form a ceremony.” 

1 Cha'p.ranhdch, “ who follow (the 
species) c?ia?ira,” Pers. changra, “ a 
crab.” That crabs are creatures of 
Ahuramazda, is reported by Plu- 
tarch ; see p. 10 . 

The ancient name for “season” 
was the word ratu itself, which is 
preserved in the corresponding San- 
skrit ritu (the six seasons, as repre- 
sentatives of the Creator Praj&pati or 
Brahma, are often mentioned in the 
Vedic writings). But after the em- 
ployment of this word in a more 
general sense, ydre was used for 
“ season,” being evidently identical 
with “year.” 

* This the name implies, and also its 


einihet aretd-kei'ethana, “killer of ene- 
mies,” by which anim.als of the bad 
creation, as frogs, lizards, serpents, 
are to bo understood. In the Bun- 
dahish this season is said to be about 
the vernal equinox, while Maidhy- 
Airya is made to correspond with mid- 
winter, and Maidhy6-8hema with 
midsummer ; but since the disuse of 
intercalary months, the season-festi- 
vals have receded to the dates given 
in the text according to the Indian 
Parsi reckoning, or thirty days further 
back according to the Persian Parsis. 

* In the first period heaven was 
created, in the second the waters, in 
the third the earth, in the fourth the 
trees, in the fifth the animals, and in 
the sixth man. 
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(which are beKeved to be angels), including more especially 
the Gathas, are invited, together with the female spirits 
{gJiena), '' who give abundance of all things, and especially 
posterity;'’ also Ardvi Shra Anahita (the heavenly water, 
see the Aban Yasht), the mountains, the angels Behram, 
Mithra, Eama-qastar (presiding over food), the ruler of the 
country, the Zarathushtrotema (supreme higlipriest or 
Dasthr-i-Dasthran), &c. 

After this general invitation of the spirits of all orders 
to come to the meal prepared for them, the water and Bar- 
som (sacred twigs) are presented to them as a welcome 
(chap. ii.). Several other invocations follow (chap. iii.). The 
chief priest, who superintends the whole ceremony, the 
Zaota (called Hoia in the Yedas), orders his subordinate 
priest Eatliwi (now Basjn, Adln'aryu in the Vedas) to sum- 
mon the different orders of priests, the representatives of 
the three castes (priests, warriors, cultivators), the heads of 
houses, villages, towns, and districts, the ladies of houses, 
other respectable women, &c. Very likely all chiefs of the 
Iranian society of a whole district were, if possible, obliged 
to be present at the time of the celebration of the Gahan- 
bars, for which the Visparad seems to be particularly in- 
tended, and on which occasions it must be used even now. 

This whole assembly then praises all good things (chap, 
iv.), after which the chief priest (Zaota) says, that he 
is the praiscr and Avorshipper of Ahuramazda and the 
archangels, and that he is Avorshipping them with words 
and ceremonies (chap, v., vi.). Then the members of the 
congregation invoke sevend spirits, as Sraosha, Mithra, &c. 
(chap. vii.). 

After these introductory prayers, the principal parts of 
the meal, Homa with a branch of a pomegranate tree, but- 
ter, fresh milk, bread, fruits, and flesh, are consecrated and 
presented to the chiefs of the whole creation (chaps, ix.-xii.). 
After the whole meal has been offered in a solemn Avay, 
the ritual concludes with a series of prayers and invoca- 
tions, in which, however, notliiiig remarkable occurs. 

N 
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XII. — YASHTS. 

The name Tasht (]/Sshti, “worship by prayers and sacri- 
fices”) is applied to certain collections of prayer and 
praise, of which there are twenty extant, which have been 
collected and published for the first time in Westergaard's 
edition of the Zend-Avesta (pp. 143-293). Their chief 
difference from the prayers of the Yasna and Visparad is, 
that each of them is devoted to the praise and worship of 
one divine being only, or of a certain limited class of divine 
beings, as Ahuramazda, the archangels (Amshaspeiids), the 
heavenly water Ardvi Siira Anahita, the sun (Mithra), the 
star Tishtrya, the Fravashis, &c., whereas in the Yasna 
and Visparad all these beings are invoked promiscuously. 
The majority of these beings are called Yazatas'^ (now 
Izads) or angels. 

The devotee endeavours, by an enumeration of all the 
glorious feats achieved by the particular angel, and the 
miracles wrought by him, to induce him to come and enjoy 
the meal which is prepared for him, and then to bestow 
such a blessing upon the present worshipper, as had been 
bestowed by the angel upon his devotees in ancient times. 

These praises are often highly poetical, and on close in- 
quiry we find they really contain, in several cases, metrical 
verses. They are to be traced to the songs of the Median 
bards, who are mentioned by Greek historians, and were 
the primary sources of the legends contained in the Shah- 
namah. For the legendary history of the ancient Iranians, 
and especially for a critical inquiry into the celebrated 
Sh§,hnS,mah, the Yashts are the most important part of 
the Zend-Avesta. 

In the following pages a brief summary of them is given, 
and occasionally some extracts are translated from the 
more interesting parts. 


^ Corresponding to the Vedic Fa- “God,” is the plural of this word 
jata^ “ a being which deserves wor- Yazata. 
ship.” The modem Persian Yazddn, 
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I. Hormazd Yasht. 

Zaratliushtra asked Aliuramazda for the most effectual 
spell {mathra) to guard against the influence of evil spirits. 
He was answered by the Supreme Spirit, that the utter- 
ance of the different names of Ahuramazda protects best 
from evil. Thereupon Zarathushtra begged Ahuramazda 
to communicate to him these names. Ahuramazda then 
enumerates twenty names. The first, for instance, is ahmij 

I am ; ” the fourth, ashorvahishtay the best righteous- 
ness ” (the name of the archangel Ardibahisht) ; the sixth, 
“ I am the wisdom ; the eighth, '' I am the knowledge ; ” 
the twelfth, ahnra, “living;” the twentieth, “I am who I 
am,i Mazda ” (ahmi yad ahmi mazddo). Ahuranlazda says 
then further : “ If you call me by day or at night by these 
names, I will come to assist and help you, the angel Srosh 
will then come to assist and help you, the spirits of the 
waters and the trees, and the spirits of deceased righteous 
men will come to assist you.” For the utter defeat of the 
evil spirits, bad men, sorcerers, Parish (pairiJea), &c., a 
series of other names of Ahuramazda are suggested to Zara- 
thushtra, such as protector, guardian, spirit, the holiest, the 
best fire-priest, &c. 

2. Haptan, Ardibahisht, and KhoedAd Yabhts, 

In the Ilaptdn Yasht (i.e., the praise of the seven su- 
preme spirits) Ahuramazda and the six archangels, who 
constitute the celestial council, are invoked. The greater 
part of it is of no particular interest. At the end (Yt. ii. 1 1) 
there is a short spell, such as we find now and then in the 
Zend-Avesta. It is composed of short verses, each consist- 
ing of six or seven syllables, in the following manner : — 

^ Compare the explanation of the knoim to the readers of modem Per- 
name Jehmahy as given in Exod. iii. sian poetry, are evil spirits in the 
14; cAycA asAcr “ I am who I Zend-Avesta, because they seduce 

am.” men by their beauty. 

* The Paris, t.e., fairies, so weU 
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Ydtii 2 d Zarathuuhtra^ 
may ho come then Zarathushtra, 

K6i nmdnahS^ hddha 
who (are) in the house, soon 
Vtspa drvl'hsh jdndUi, 
every evil spirit is slain, 
Yatha haonaoiti 

when he hears 


vanad da6v6 mashyd 
may he destroy the devils and bad men 
Spitama Zarathmhtra t 
Spitama Zarathushtra ! 
vtspa drukli&h ndshditd, 
every evil spirit goes away, 

ahhdm vachdm. 

these words. 


In the ArdihahisJd Yasht, Ahuramazda requests Zara- 
thushtra to protect and promote the asha vahishta (now 
Ardibahisht), “ the best righteousness/’ by praising, in- 
voking, inviting (to sacrificial meals), worshipping, sing- 
ing, &c., in order to keep uj) the splendour and light of the 
luminaries, which is indispensable for the growth of tlie 
good creation. 

Zarathushtra is ready to obey the divine command, but 
he first wants to know the appropriate words which would 
have the effect proposed by Ahuramazda. Tlie chief 
mdtJira for this purpose is the Airyemd ii>hyd prayer (Yas. 
liv.).l Some spells follow, which are intended to remove 
diseases and evils of every kind, like the si)ells found in 
the Atharvaveda, and those used down to the present time 
by wizards in Europe, as, for instance, “ Go away, diseases 1 
Go away, death ! Go away, ye devils! ” &c. 

Then the killing of the ‘‘serpent seed” {azlii-chitUra), 
i.e., all noxious creatures, such as wolves, frogs, mice, ants, 
snakes, &c., which are believed to be the mere disguises of 
evil spirits, is enjoined as meritorious, and contributing 
largely towards the growth of nature and preservation of 
light, which are both represented by the archangel Ardi- 
bahisht. The last sentences of this Yasht occur also in 
Vend. vih. 21. 

The Khorddd Yasht is devoted to the archangel Kliorddd 
{Haiirvatdd in the Avesta), which name signifies “ com- 
pleteness, wholesomeness, health.” Ahuramazda says to 
Zarathushtra ; “ I created the Haurvatads for the righteous 
men, and aids so that the archangels come to help them.” 

' Addressed to A iryama, an angel men, and in possession of numerous 
who is a friend and assistant of i)ious resources. 
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As a chief means of preserving the Haurvatad, or the same 
good condition in which every being of the good creation 
has been created by Ahuramazda, the recital of mdthras is 
recommended, together with the Barashnom ceremony (de- 
scribed in Vend. ix. ; see section xiv. 5). The mdthra, 
which is intended to drive away the evil spirits, is hardly 
intelligible in a grammatical point of view ; the grammar 
of this and the two preceding Yashts being extremely bad. 
At the end Zarathushtra is strictly ordered by Ahuramazda 
not to communicate tliis effective spell to any other man 
than to a son, or brother, or relative, or to a priest of one 
of the three orders (thrdyava, i.e., Herbads, Mobads, and 
Dasturs). Such interdictions of divulging mdthras, or 
spells, are not unfrequent in the Yashts. 

3. Aban Yasht. 

This Yasht, which is of considerable length (thirty sec- 
tions containing 132 verses in all), is devoted to Ardvi 
S-dra Andliita (now called Arduisur), the mighty goddess 
Aiiaitis of the ancient Persians, corresponding to the My- 
litta of the Babylonians, and the Aphrodite (Venus) of the 
Greeks. Her name Andhid is even still preserved in 
modern Persian, and well known to the readers of Hafiz. 
In this Yasht she is always called by the three names just 
mentioned, M^hich are only epithets. Ardvi means “ high, 
sublime,'' sdra “ strong, excellent," and andliita " spot- 
less, pure, clean," which terms refer to the celestial waters 
represented by her. The contents are as follows : — 

i. Ahuramazda calls upon Zarathushtra to worship Ana- 
hita, who rolls under bridges, who gives salubrity, who 
defeats the devils, who professes the Ahiira religion, who 
is to be worshipped and praised in this living world. She, 
as the giver of fertility, purifies the seed of all males, and 
the wombs of all females, and provides the latter at the 
right time with milk. Coming from one of the summits 
of the mountain Alborz, she is as large as all other waters 
taken together, which spring out of this heavenly source. 
When she discharges herself into the sea Vourvrkasha, 
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then all its shores are widened. This heavenly fountain 
has a thousand springs and a thousand canals, each of them 
forty days' journey long. Thence a channel goes through 
all the seven Mshvars, or regions of the earth, conveying 
everywhere pure celestial water. She was created by 
Ahuramazda himself for the benefit of the house, village, 
town, and country. 

iii. Her chariot is drawn by four white horses, which 
defeat aU the devils. 

From the fifth section, nearly to the end, all the praises 
which AnS.hita has received, and the rewards which she 
has granted to her devotees, are enumerated. 

V. Ahuramazda himself is said to have worshipped her, 
in order to secure her assistance in inducing Zarathushtra 
to become his prophet. She readily granted his request. 

vi. Haoshyanha {Hdshang in the Shahnamah) sacrificed 
to her a hundred horses, a thousand cows, and ten thou- 
sand young animals. She gave him strength to conquer 
all the demons and men, and to establish an empire. 

vii. Yima KhshaAta (Jamshed) asked the same blessing 
from her which she readily granted, while slie refused 
(viii.) to grant AzM dah&kcCs (Zohak, an incarnation of the 
devil) prayer for strength to kill all the men on the sur- 
face of the earth, (ix.) But she assisted TliraUaona 
(FrMfin), who had worshipped her also, to destroy this 
tyrant. Besides these heroes, a good many others are 
mentioned as worshippers of Anahita, such as Kava Us {Kai 
Kavits in the Shahnamah), Kava Husrava {Kai Khiisrd)^ 
&c. The example set by Ahuramazda himself and the 
great heroes and sages of Iranian antiquity, of worshipping 
Anahita in order to obtain blessings from her, was followed, 
of course, by Zarathushtra and his royal disciple Kava 
VisMdspa {Kai Guslitdsp in Sh.), who are always repre- 
sented as having respected the ancient forms of worship. 

In sections xxi. and xxx. two short hymns are pre- 
served, on the recital of which Anahita was expected to 
appear. The first is ascribed to Ahuramazda himself. It 
commences as follows : — 
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didhi 

paiti 

ava-jasa^ 

come before (me) 

come down, 

Ardvi-sdra 


AndhitS t 

Arduisur 


An^hita ! 

hacha 

avadbyd 

atarebyd 

from 

yonder 

stars 

avi zdm 


Ahuradlididm. 

on to the earth 


created by Ahuramazda. 

Thwdin 

yazdontS 

aurvdonhd 

Thee shall worship the handy 

ahurdonliC ^ 


danhupataydy 

lords 


the rulers of countries, 

puthrdonhd 


danhupaiti n dm. 

sons 


of the rulers of countries. 


4. Khurshkd and Mah YaSHT3. 

The first of these Yashts is devoted to the sun, which is 
called in the Avesta hvare khshaita, “ sun the king '' (pre- 
served in the modern Persian ‘‘ sun’’); the second 
is devoted to the moon, called mdonh (in modern Persian 
mdh). 

The prayer addressed to the sun commences as follows: — 

‘^We worship the king sun, the immortal, brilliant. 
When he burns with his rays, then all the heavenly spirits 
rise by hundreds and by thousands to spread his splendour, 
to send it down to the earth, created by Ahuramazda, for 
protecting the cultivated fields (gaSthdo) and their bodies.2 
When the sun rises, then he purifies the earth, created by 
Ahuramazda, he purifies the flowing water, as well as that 
of springs and lakes, he purifies all the creatures of the 
beneficent spirit. As long as the sun has not risen, all the 
demons are endeavouring to spread havoc throughout the 

1 It is nom, pi. From this passage * In this passage, as well as in many 
one may clearly see that ahura is not others in the Yashts and the Vendi- 
a title confined to the Supreme Being, dad, some interpolations have been 
but can be applied to men also. The made in later times to illustrate 
same is the case with the Hebrew phrases which were considered hardly 
word “God,” which is now and inteUigible. Thus, for instance, 

then used in the sense of “judges,” hdm-hdraySiiiti {anhdshtan^ “tofiU” 
£xod. xxi. 6 (accordingto the ancient in Pers.), “ they carry everywhere,” 
Chaldaic translator Onkelos), and in is explained by nipdraySintiy “they 
that of “ kings” (see Ps. Ixxxii. i, 6). make pass down (everywhere).” 
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seven regions of the earth, and none! of the heavenly 
spirits withstands and slays them, whilst all the living 
creation is drowned in sleep.” 

At the end the conjunction of sun and moon is par- 
ticularly mentioned as the luckiest of all conjunctions. 
The word for “ conjunction,” hahhedhrcrriy is of particular 
interest, because it is preserved in the modern Persian 
dklitar, “star,” whose original meaning “conjunction” 
may still be found in some phrases, such as alchtar-i- 
ddnislh, “ Jupiter and Mercury” (literally, the conjunction 
foreboding wisdom). 

In the Mfih Yasht the moon is invoked by the epithet 
(jaochithra, which means “ cow-faced.” All “ the immortal 
benefactors (archangels) rise and spread the moonlight 
over the surface of the earth created by Ahuramazda, then 
the light of the moon shines through the tops of the golden- 
coloured trees ; and gold-like it rises from the earth (i.e., 
it is reflected by her).” 2 The new moon and the full moon 
are especially alluded to. 

5, TIr and G6sh Yashtb. 

The Tir Yasht is devoted to the praise of the star Tish- 
/rya, “ Mercury ” {tashtar in Parsi, tir in modern Pers.). 
He is called the giver of wealth {bahhta shditliraM) ; his 
lustre is red, and of great beauty. His most significant 
epithet is afsh-cliithra, “waterfaced” (of one and the same 
nature with the water), because he brings the waters from 
the celestial ocean, Vouru-kasha, down on the earth to 
fertilise the soil. He discharges this duty, wliich is assigned 
to him, with the utmost quickness, being “ as swift as the 
river Tighrish, which has the swiftness of an arrow, and is 
the swiftest of all Aryan (rivers) when it falls from the 

1 This seems to be in contradiction order ; he is the representative of the 
to the Srosh Yasht, where Srosh is religion itself ; if it were not for him 
said to fight at night-time against the the world would fall a prey to the 
evil spirits. But one has to bear in demons during the night-time, 
mind that Srosh is not one of the " The reflection of moonlight is 
TazaiaSi or angels, but of a higher called “what looks against.’’ 
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Klishaotha mountain down to the Qanvat mountain/’ (Yt. 
viii. 6.) 

He defeats and expels the fairies {pairika = pari in 
Pers.), who “ fall as star- worms (i.e.j glow-worms) between 
earth and heaven into the sea Vouru-kasha (to prevent the 
waters from coming out).” But Tishtrya enters this sea 
in the shape of a horse, and by swelling it, makes it over- 
flow its chores, and so carries its waters, as showers, over 
the “ seven regions of the earth.” 

His worship was compulsory at the time of a drought ; 
for unless the prayers of men were addressed to him, he 
was powerless to defeat the evil spirits, who kept back the 
waters in the sea. If men invoke him, says he, as they 
invoke other angels, then he proceeds from his magnificent 
palace to the Vouru-kasha. He steps into the sea in the 
shape of a red horse with yellow ears. There the Deva 
Ap)aosh6, in the shape of a black horse with black ears and 
tail, encounters him. Both fight for three days and nights; 
at length lie is defeated by the Deva. Tishtrya then leaves 
the sea, crying aloud : “ I am lost, the waters are lost, the 
trees arc lost, the Mazdayasnian religion is destroyed. Men 
do not worship me as they worship other angels. If they 
would worship me, I would gain the strength of ten horses, 
ten camels, ten oxen, ten mountains, ten navigable rivers.” 
Wlien men tlien come to aid him by their prayers, and 
consequently liis strength increases, he descends for a 
second time into the sea, attacks the Deva again, and defeats 
him. After having conquered him, he proclaims the vic- 
tory, gained by him, to the whole good creation. He makes 
the waters of the sea then flow over its borders, and fertilises 
the soil. In the midst of the sea there is a mountain 
called Hendva (very likely the Hindu-kush range of moun- 
tains is to be understood), over wdiich the clouds gather 
together. The winds carry them rapidly off, and they then 
discharge their watery load upon the thirsty and parched 
soil. 

The Gosh Yasht is devoted to a female spirit who is 
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called here Drvdspa, i.e., one who keeps horses in health. 
The name Goshy " cow,” which was given her in after times, 
refers to gemh urvd, the universal soul by which all living 
beings of the good creation are animated. From the terms 
in which Drv^spa is spoken of in this Yasht, she was 
believed to preserve the life of the good animals. In 
heaven she represents the Milky-way, and in this respect 
is described as having many spies (eyes), having light of 
her own, having a far way, and a long constellation 
{dareghd-liahhedhrayano). 

She was worshipped by the heroes of antiquity, such as 
Haoshyarilia Paradlidta (Hoshang the Peshdadian in the 
Shahnamah), Yima (Janished), ThraAtaona (Fredhn), Kava 
Vishtdspa, ZaraihusJitra himself, &c., and different favours 
were asked of her, such as, to give strength for defeating 
enemies, to rid the creation from the evils of heat and cold, 
to propagate the good religion, &c. 

6. Mihir Yasht. 

In this long Yasht, which comprises thirty-five sections 
(146 verses in Wester.), the angel presiding over, and 
directing the course of the sun, who was called Mithray 
“ friend ” {mihir in Persian), is invoked and praised. His 
worship was widely spread, not only in ancient Persia 
itself, but far beyond its frontiers in Asia Minor, and even 
in Greece and Eome. 

In the first section of this Yasht, Ahuramazda says to 
Spitama Zarathushtra : " I created Mithra, who rules over 
large fields {vouru-gaoyaoitish), to be of the same rank and 
dignity (as far as worship is concerned) as I myself am. 
The wretch who belies Mithra,! spoils the whole country. 
Therefore, never break a promise, neither that contracted 
with a fellow-religionist, nor that with an infidel. Mithra 
gives those who do not belie him, swift horses ; the fire, 

^ AfliAm has several meanings, viz., ing, or lying, or not paying debts 
** angel of the sun, sun, friend,’* and •which have been contracted, is called 
“l)romise, contract.” Promise-break- Mithrd-di'ukhshy “ belying Mithra.” 
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Ahuramazda’s son, leads such men on the straightest way, 
the Frohars (Fravashis) give them children of superior 
qualities.” 

Near the end of the first section there is a short hymn 
by which Ahuramazda is said to call him. It consists of 
verses, each of about eight syllables, and commences as 
follows : — 


dcha nd jamydd avaiihS^ dcha n6 jamydd ravanhS, 
Hither to us may come to help, hither to us may come to face 

(before us), 


dcha n6 jamydd rafnar^hi, 

hither to us may come to joy, &c. 


ugJirC aiwithdrd yasnyd^ 1 vahmyd^ _ anaiwidrukhtd, 
the strong conqueror deserving | deserving praise, not to be belied, 
■worship, I ^ 

vtspem d axLuht attvaiU, 

aU in the life supplied with bodies (t.c., in the creation), 


Mithrd yd vouru-gaopaoituh. 

Mithra who rules over large fields. 


Mithra, who always speaks the truth, has a thousand 
ears, ten thousand eyes, and is always watching, without 
falling asleep, over the welfare of the creation” (ver. 7). 

He, first of the celestial spirits, crosses the mountain 
Ilard-lcrezaiti (Alborz, the supposed centre of the world) 
on its eastern side, where the immortal sun with his swift 
horses is stationed; he first, covered with gold, reaches 
the summits of that mountain, and thence overlooks the 
whole of Iran. Through him the rulers build their high 
fortresses, through him the high mountains, with their 
many pasturages, produce food for the animals, througli 
liim the deep wells have abundance of waters, through 
him the large navigable rivers run swiftly through Aish- 
hata?^ Pouruta (Parthia, Parthava in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions), Mourn (Marv), Ilardy'Ob (Herat), Gau Sughdha 
{Sogdiana^ Samarkand), and (I^howaresmia). He 

brings light to all the seven regions (the whole earth); 
victory resounds in, the ear's of those who, by their know- 


^ A locality not yet identified. 
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ledge of the appropriate prayers and rites, continuously 
worship him with sacrifices.” (Yt. x. 13-16). 

He protects those who do not break their promises 
when in distress and misery; but inflicts severe punish- 
ments upon those who sin against him by lying and pro- 
mise-breaking ; he makes their arms and feet lame, their 
eyes blind, tlieir ears deaf (ver. 23). The same idea is 
embodied in the short hymn which forms the 1 1 tli section 
(vers. 47-49). The verses consist of eight syllables, as in 
the following specimen : — 

dad yad Mithrd fravazaiti [ avi hatnaydo TchrvishyCitisht 
Then when Mithra drives j in the two armies ready for battle, 
avi hdm-yanta rasmaoyd I antare dafihu-pdperetdni^ 

against they encounter in two battle lines 1 in order for the country 
(each other) to fight, 

athra vardm mithrd-drujdm apdsh gav6 darcsay^iii, 

then of the men who break away the hand he binds, 

promise 

pairi daSma vdrayHti^ t&c, 

round the face he covers, &c. 

i.e,, at the time of a battle taking place between two hos- 
tile armies, and both being arrayed in battle lines against 
each other, in order to fight for a country, ]\Iithra drives 
in his chariot to the battlefield, and punishes all those 
who were formerly sinning against him by breaking pro- 
mises ; he causes some to be made prisoners, and dooms 
others to lose their eyes, or their feet, or their ears. 

The residence of this mighty angel, the punisher of 
rascals and scoundrels, is on the mountain JTaru-hcrczaiti 
(Alborz), where Ah uraniazda himself has built a palace for 
him, where is " no night, no darkness, no cold wind, nor 
hot, no smoke, no putrifaction, no fogs,” which is the 
model of an Iranian paradise (ver. 50). 

All the demons (devas) flee from him when he, as the 
ruler of the whole earth, drives in his chariot on her right 
side. On his right side he is followed by SraosJta, the 
angel ruling over the whole of the divine service, and by 
Eashnv, razishta (Eashnu rS,st), the angel of justice, and 
the spirits of the waters, trees, &c. (vers. 100, 10 1). 
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Tn verse 104 mention is made of the eastern and 
V'estern Hindus Qivfldvd - sindliavas, i.e., the (seven) rivers 
in the Vedas, the ancient name of India). 

Ahuramazda paid his respects to him. He drives ont 
from paradise {garddcmdna) in a splendid chariot, drawn 
by four white horses. He carries with him weapons of 
all kinds for the destruction of the Devas ; among them 
is the mzra} the most powerful. 

7 . Srosh IIadokht and Habhnu Yashts. 

The former Yasht, which is now particularly used at 
the time of initiating jJ^iests (chiefly of the lower grade, 
the Herbads) into their office, is dedicated to fhe angel 
Sraosha, of whom we have already given an account (see 
p. 189). An analysis of this Yasht would, therefore, 
afford no particular interest. 

In the Ilashnu Yasht the ancjel Bashnu razisJita, “ the 
lightest righteousness,'^ wdio is believed to preside over 
the eternal laws of nature, as well as morality (corres- 
ponding to the idea of Tlicmis among the ancient Greeks), 
is invoked and worshipped. He is everywhere, and re- 
presents, to a certain extent, the omnipresence of the 
divine being. He is particularly distinguished by firm- 
ness and the greatest hatred of disorder and immorality 
of every kind. His devotee, in paying reverence to him, 
by placing various sweet fruits and oil before the sacred 
fire, invokes and praises him wherever he may be, whether 
in one of the seven regions Qcarshvarc), or in different 
parts of the sea Voiirii-hasha (the ocean surrounding the 
earth), either on the large tree, bearing all kinds of fruits 
at the same time, which is planted in its middle, or on its 
shores, or in its depths. He is further praised wliether he 
be on the ends of the earth, or on the celestial mountain 
Har 6 -berezaiti (Alborz), or in one of the stars, such as 

Gurz, “a club, battleoxe,” in “ thunderbolt, in the Vedas, where 
Persian is identical with vajra, it is Indra’s weapon. 
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Churl’s Wain (Ursa major) called Raptoirilig} or in the 
water stars, or vegetation stars, or in the moon, or sun, 
or in the luminaries which were from the beginning 
{anaghra mochdo), or in paradise, 

8. Fbavardin Yasht. 

This Yasht, comprising thirty-one chapters, which are 
divided into 158 verses, is the longest of all. It is dedi- 
cated to the praise of the Frohars, Fro.vaslii in the Avesta 
(preserved in the name Phraorics, which is Fravartish 
in the ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions), 
which means “protector.” These Frohars or protectors, 
who are numberless, are believed to be angels, stationed 
everywhere by Ahuramazda for keeping the good creation 
in order, preserving it, and guarding it against the con- 
stant attacks of fiendish powers. Every being of the good 
creation, whether living, or deceased, or still unborn, has 
its own Fravashi or guardian angel who has existed from 
the beginning. Hence they are a kind of prototypes, and 
may be best compared to the “ ideas ” of Plato who sup- 
posed everything to have a double existence, first in idea, 
secondly in reality. 2 Originally the Fravashis represented 

^ In modern Persian haftwarang, commenced to deify those great 
This word is highly interesting from founders of Brahmanism, nothing 
its identity with the ancient Vedic was more natural than to assign to 
and Greek names of the same con- them a place in the sky, and make 
stellation. The original form in the them one of the brightest and most 
Vedas is riksha, “a bear ’’(which is beautiful constellations. In the Iran- 
found only once in the hymns of the ian languages, however, the old name 
Rigveda, i. 24, 10) = Greek arktos. “the seven bears” was faithfully 
According to an account in the Sha- preserved. 

tapatha Brfi-hmana, ii. i, 2, 4 (second ^ The ideas are the models (para- 
part of the white Yajurveda) this deigmata) of everything existing; 
name was changed afterwards into the realities (or, according to Plato, 
that of Sapta fiahayah^ “the seven non-realities, because only the ideas 
Rishis,” by which name the stars of have a real existence according to his 
Ursa major are called in the later doctrine) being only imitations there- 
Vedic hymns (see Rigveda x. 82, 2, of. The ideas are unborn, eternal, 
Atharvaveda vi. 40, i) and in the invisible, imperishable, but their imi- 
cltissical Sanskrit writings. The tations, the substances, are subject to 
sounds of riksha^ “bear,” and fuhi, all changes. See Parmenides, p. 132, 
“ seer, prophet,” were so near to one d. Steph. Timoeus., 48, c. 52 a. Ac- 
another, that at the time when they cording to Aristotle (Metaphysics, i. 
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only the departed souls of ancestors, comparable to the 
jpiiaras, “ fathers,” of the Brahmans, and the Manes of the 
Eomans. The following extracts are translated from the 
Fravardln Yasht : — 

1-7. Ahuramazda spoke to Spitama Zarathushtra : To 
thee alone I shall tell the power and strength, glory, use- 
fulness, and happiness of the holy guardian-angels, the 
strong and victorious, 0 righteous Spitama Zarathushtra ! 
how they come to help me, [(Zend) how they give me 
assistance]. By means of their splendour and glory I up- 
hold the sky which is shining so beautifully, and which 
touches and surrounds this earth it resembles a bird 
which is ordered by God to stand still there ; it i^ high as 
a tree, wide-stretched, iron-bodied, having its own light in 
the three worlds {tlirisliva) ) on which (the sky) xihura- 
niazda, together with Mithra, Eashnu, and Spenta Armaiti, 
puts a garment decked with stars, and made by God in 
such a way that nobody can see the ends of its parts. 

By means of their splendour and glory, I upliold the 
high, strong Anahita (the celestial water) with bridges, the 
salutary, who drives away the demons, wdio has the true 
faith, and is to be worshipped in the world, and to be 
praised in the world ; the righteous wdio furthers life, the 
righteous wdio increases wealth, the righteous who increases 
property, the righteous who makes the fields thrive, the 
righteous who makes the countries thrive ; who purifies 
the seed of all males, who purifies the wombs of all females 
to make them fit for conception, who makes all pregnant 
females bear fine offspring, who provides females at tlie 
right time with milk ; the praised, the far-renowned, who 
is as large as all the waters which flow over the earth, who 
runs with might from the celestial heights into the sea 

9, 2), Plato imagined as many “ ideas” ^ Bavdva would be according to 

as there are things really existing. Sanskrit the first person dual, but this 
Such celestial, or invisible, prototypes meaning does not agree with the struc- 
of terrestrial things are mentioned ture of the sentence ; it is evidently 
also in the Bible; see Heb. ix. 23; "pni for havaiti va^ “it is for both,” 
Exod. XXV. 9, 40. 
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Vouru-kasha. All its shores are then overflowing from its 
very centre, when those waters fall into it, when the higL, 
strong Andhita pours them forth into their channels. Slie 
has a thousand springs, a thousand channels ; each of 
these springs and each of these channels is of the circuit 
of a forty days’ journey for a well-mounted messenger. 

11. By means of their splendour and glory, I keep, 0 
Zarathushtra ! the embryos alive in the pregnant females, 
to be formed out of a formless inanimate mass, to obtain 
a living soul, bones, form, consistency, growth of the 
faculty of walking, and speaking. 

12. If the strong guardian-angels of the righteous would 
not give me assistance, then cattle and men, the two best 
of the hundred classes of beings, would no longer exist for 
me ; then would commence the devil’s power, the devil’s 
reign, the whole living creation would belong to the devil. 

1 3. Betw^een earth and heaven may the devilish spirit 
take up his residence ! [(Zend) between earth and heaven 
may the devil reside !] ; but he (the devil) will not l)e 
aide to destroy entirely (the influence) of the beneficent 
spirit (Ahuramazda). 

14. By means of their splendour and glory, the waters 
flow straight forward in inexhaustible sources ; by means 
of their splendour and glory, trees grow out of the earth ; 
by means of their splendour and glory, the winds blow, 
carrying with them vapours from inexhaustible sources. 

15. By means of their splendour and glory, the females 
are getting with children ; by means of their splendour and 
glory, they produce good offspring; by means of their 
splendour and glory, there will be descendants. 

16. By means of their splendour and glory, that ingen- 
uous man (Zarathushtra), who spoke such good words, 
who was the source of wisdom, who was born before 
Gotama ^ had such intercourse (with God, obtained revela- 

1 Oaotema (m the original) is the Gautama. That Buddhism existed at 
proper name of Buddha, the founder Btilkh is well known, 
of Buddhism. Its Sanskrit form is 
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tion). By means of their splendour and glory, the sun 
goes on his path ; by means of their splendour and glory, 
the moon goes on her path ; by means of their sj)lendour 
and glory, the stars go on their path. 

17. These guardian-angels of the righteous give great 
assistance in great battles (to be fought against the devil- 
ish empire). The guardian- angels of the righteous among 
the believers in the old religion, or those of the prophets 
(Saoshyantd) to come, for making perpetuation of life, are 
the strongest of all ; then the guardian- angels of the living 
righteous men are stronger than those of the dead. 

18. When a man living, who is the ruler over all the 
estates of a country, supports well the guardianrangels of 
the righteous, then each of his dominions will be well 
populated [(Zend) who supports well your good friend (the 
sun, miikra) with his far-extended dominions, and the pro- 
bity which is protecting and sheltering estates]. 

19. Thus I tell thee, holy Spitama! the power, strength, 
glory, support, and delight of the strong, victorious guardian- 
angels of the righteous, as they come to assist me, [(Zend) 
as the strong guardian-angels of the righteous bring me 
assistance]. 

20. Ahuramazda said to Spitama Zarathushtra : When 
in this world, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! thou hast to pass 
mischief-bringing, bad, baneful ways, and thy life is threat- 
ened, then shalt thou recite these words, [(Zend) then shalt 
thou speak these victorious words, 0 Zarathushtra !] ; 

21. I praise, invoke, and extol the good, strong, bene- 
ficent, guardian- angels of the righteous. We praise those 
who are in the houses, those who are in the villages, those 
who are in the towns, those who are in the countries, those 
who are in the Zoroastrian communities, those of the pre- 
sent, those of the past, those of the future righteous, all 
those invoked in countries where invocation is practised. 

22. Who uphold heaven, who uphold water, who uphold 
earth, who uphold nature, &c. 

49 ; SO. We worship the good, strong, beneficent, guardian- 

0 
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angels of the righteous, who come to the village in the 
season called Hamaspathmaeda. Then they roam about 
there during ten nights, wishing to learn what assistance 
they might obtain, saying : Who will praise us ? who will 
worship (us) ? who will adore (us) ? who will pray (to us) ? 
who will satisfy (us) with milk and clothes in his liand, 
with a prayer for righteousness ? whom of us will he call 
here ? whose soul is to worship you ? To whom of us will 
he give that offering in order to enjoy imperishable food 
br ever and ever ? 

51, 52. Then the man who worships them with milk in 
his hand, and with clothes, and the prayer for rigliteous- 
ness, upon him the pleased (with this sacrifice), favourable, 
not-hurting, strong guardian- angels of the righteous bestow 
blessings. In this house (where they are worshipped in 
such a way) there will be abundance of cows and of men 
(posterity) ; there will be a swift horse and a well-fastened 
carriage ; there will be found a prudent man who will 
worship us (in future) with milk and clothes in his hand 
and with the prayer for righteousness. 

82-84. We worship the good, strong, beneficent guardian- 
angels of the righteous, those of the immortal benefactors 
(Ameshaspentas), the rulers with their watchful eyes, the 
high, powerful, swift, living ones of everlasting truth. All 
seven are of the same mind, speak the same words, per- 
form the same actions ; [(Zend) they have the same mind, 
the same words, the same action, and the same master and 
ruler, the Creator Ahuramazda]. One looks into the soul 
of the other, considering about good tlioughts, considering 
about good words, considering about good deeds, consider- 
ing about the best life, that the prayer may go up to their 
brightly shining paths. 

85. We worship the good, strong, beneficent guardian- 
angels, that of the blazing, beneficent, penetrating fire, and 
that of Sraosha, the righteous, swift, self-speaking, swiftly- 
running, the living, and that of Nairyosanha (the angel). 

86. That of the Tightest righteousness {Rashnu razishta), 
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that of Mitlira with his far-extended dominions, that of 
the holy word {Mathra spenta), that of the day, that of 
w^ater, that of earth, that of the trees, that of nature, that 
of existence, that of the two righteous worlds (visible and 
invisible, earthly and spiritual). 

87. We worship the guardian-angel of Gayo-marathan 
(Gayoniard, Kayomars, the Adam or Manu of the Iranians), 
the righteous, who first listened to Aliuramazda's thoughts 
and sayings ; out of whose body he (Ahuramazda) formed 
the central mass {ndfd, navel ”) 1 of the Aryan countries, 
the surface of the Aryan countries. 

88-94. We worship the rule and the guardian-angel of 
Zarathushtra Spitama, who first thought good thoughts, 
who first spoke good words, who first performed good 
actions, who was the first priest, the first warrior, the first 
cultivator of the soil, the first prophet, the first who was 
inspired, the first who has given (to mankind) nature and 
truth and words, and hearing of words, and wealth and all 
good, created by Mazda, of rightful appearance. Who first 
made turning the wheel among gods and men, 2 who first 
was praising the rightfulness of the living creation, and 
destroying idolatry, who confessed the Zarathushtriau 
worship of Mazda, the religion of Aliura opposed to the 
demons. Who first spoke the word opposed to the demons,^ 
being the religion of Ahura in the animated creation, who 
first promulgated the word opposed to the demons, being 
the religion of Ahura in the animated creation. Who first 
spoke the whole of what is given by the demons in the 
animated creation, and what is neither to be Avorshipped 
nor invoked (it is profane), that is the strong, blessed, old 
religion of the countries (the ante-Zoroastrian, Beva reli- 
gion). Through whom the W'hole true and revealed word 

^ Compare the Greek appellation of * That is to say, the Veudidad. 
Delphi: Omphale gis, “navel of the ^ This means that Zarathushtra is 
earth,” i.c., its centre. the originator of all religious thoughts, 

2 This is a Buddhistic expression, both those current after, and those 
meaning “ established and propagated current before his time, 
the good religion.” 
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was heard, which is the life and guidance of the world, the 
praises of the righteousness l which is the greatest, best, 
and most excellent, and the promulgation of the best reli- 
gion of those existing. Whom all Ameshaspentas, together 
with the Sun, worship with believing inquiry in the mind, 
for the duration of life, as the patron spirit and religious 
preceptor of the world, as praiser of the righteousness 
which is the greatest, best, and most excellent, and the 
promulgator of the best religion of those existing. Through 
his knowledge and speech the waters and trees become de- 
sirous of growing ; througli his knowledge and speech all 
beings, created by the beneficent Sjurit, are uttering words 
of happiness. For our welfare the fire-priest (dthrava), 
Spitama Zarathushtra, was bom, he ofiered sacrifice for us, 
and arranged the holy twigs. Tims comes forth from the 
waters (i.e., from its source) the good religion of the Maz- 
dayasnians, spreading over all the seven regions of the 
earth. 

95. There the friend of the waters (the sun), ruling over 
far-extended dominions, produced all virtues of the coun- 
tries by their means, and makes them play when overflow- 
ing ; there the son of waters, the strong fire, produced all 
virtues of countries, and appeases them when overflowing. 

We worship the virtue and the guardian angel of 
Maidhyo-maonha, the disposer (of the good faith), who first 
heard Zarathushtra's speech and sayings. 

99. We worship the guardian-angel of Kavi Vishtaspa, 
the bold, who speaks his own verses, the attacker of the 
demons, the believer in Ahura, who defiled,2 for the benefit 
of the good creation, the face of the devil and the witches, 
[(Zend) who cleft the face of the devil and the witches, 
that is to say, who was the arm and support of the Zoro- 
astrian belief in Ahura] ; (100.) who carried away from the 

1 The “ praise of righteousness ” is traMcha, contain fragments of an old 
the Pahlavi technical name of the epic poem in honour of Kavi Vish- 
Aahem-vohu formula. tfi-spa, with some interpolations. Tho 

^ The words from y6 druja, to vds- metre is the Shloka. 
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Hunus ^ tlie standard [(Zend) wliicli was tied], and depo- 
sited it in the impregnable fortress Maidhyoishadlia, shield- 
ing cattle and fields, [(Zend) favourable to cattle and fields]. 

104. We worship the guardian-angel of llushkyaothna, 
son of Trashaoshtra, that of Qadaena, son of Frashaoshtra, 
that of Hanhaurvat, son of Jamaspa, that of Yareshan, son 
of Hanhaurvat, that of Vohu-nemanh, son of Avaraoshtra, 
to ward off the mischief done by nightmares, by ghosts 
disguised as black-coloured animals, by demons, and by 
witches. 

105. We worship the guardian- angel of Simaezhi, the 
reciter of spells, the llerbad, who slew most of the Usa- 
ghanas, who polluted the bodies and disturbed rigliteous- 
ness, who were irreligious, acknowledging neither patron 
spirit nor religious preceptor, who ^vere charmers, frustrat- 
ing the help of the guardian-angels to resist the hostilities 
which were crushing the righteous. 

129. We worship the guardian-angel of Astvad-ereta 
who is called the victorious Saoshydns. He is called 
Saoshyans, as he wdll conduce {sdvaydd) to the welfare of 
the whole animated creation. He is called Astvad-ereta, 
as he is keeping up the animated creation, guarding it 
against destruction, especially against the destruction 
caused by the two-legged Drukhsh (the personification of 
destruction), caused by the hatred of (the demons) who 
annihilate rightful things. 

9. Behram and RAm Yashts. 

The Behr 3 ,m Yasht is devoted to the angel Behrdm, 
The original form of this name is Verctliraglina, whicli 
means “ killer of enemies,” Ir., conqueror, and is to be iden- 
tified with Indra’s name Vritralid to be found in the Vedas. 
He is the giver of victory, and appears personally before his 

^ Thii nation is mentioned by the to have often been engaged in war 
name of Hilnda in Indian writings with them. They were the white 
also. See Vishnu Purdna^ translated Huns who were once the terror of 
by H. H. Wilson, pp. 177, 194. They Europe, 
were hostile to the Iranians, who seem 
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devotee in sucli different forms as lie may choose to assume. 
He appears in the form of a wind, in that of a cow, in 
that of a horse, in that of a camel, in that of a boar {vardza^ 
Sans, vardha), in that of a boy aged fifteen, in that of a 
warrior, &c. Zarathushtra worshipped him, and was re- 
warded by the angel with strength in his arms and vigour 
in his whole body. 

Zarathushtra once asking Ahuramazda in what way the 
angel Behram should be worshipped, is answered in the 
following manner : The Aryan countries (ic., their inha- 
bitants, the Iranians, ancestors of the Parsis) shall conse- 
crate water (called zaothra), arrange the sacred twigs called 
Barsom, and kill an animal of a reddish or yellowish colour, 
the flesh of which is to be cooked. Of this meal of Beh- 
ram, which is prepared occasionally to this day, neither a 
criminal, nor a courtezan, nor an infidel who is an enemy 
of the Zoroastrian religion, is allowed to eat. Should that 
happen then the Aryan countries will be visited by plagues, 
and devastated by incursions of hostile armies. 

The Eain Yasht is devoted to the angel Bam, who is, 
however, never mentioned in it by this name, but is called 
vayush i 'uyard-lcairydy i.e.y the wind whose business is above 
(in the sky), the celestial breath; or he is simply invoked 
by the names of Apd, “ who is far, remote,” and Bayha,- 

destiny.” He is described as being everywhere (on all 
sides), and as the primary cause {dklisliti) of the whole 
universe. From these remarks we may gather that he re- 
presents that very fine and subtle substance which is called 
ether, and known to the Indian philosojihers as dhd^iha. 

He was worshipped by Ahuramazda and the great heroes 
and sages of antiquity, such as Haoshyaylia, Talchma-uriqm 
(Tahmilras), Yima, &c. Old maids beg him to grant them 
husbands. 

In the last (eleventh) section his manifold names are 

^ This name seems to be connected * See the first section of the fourth 
with the Vedic god Vdyu, “ the Essay, 
wiud,” the original long d having 
been shortened to a. 
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explained. Vayush is there traced to the root vi, " to go, 
penetrate,” and to va, “ both,” and explained by “ I go to 
both creatures, those of the beneficent, and those of the 
malevolent spirit.” By this and other names he is to be 
invoked at the time of worship. He has then the power 
of defeating hostile armies. 

10. DiN AKD Ashi Yashts. 

In the Din Yasht the doAna mdzdayasnish, or the Zoroas- 
trian religion, is invoked as an angel. She was, of courst^ 
pre-eminently worshipped by Zarathushtra. The way in 
which he invoked her is described in a short hymn com- 
mencing as foUow^s : — 

Yt. xvi. 2. Eise from thy place! go out from thy 
house ! thou wisdom, created by Mazda ! which is the 
Tightest ; if thou art in the front (of the house), put up 
with me ; if thou art behind it, return to me. 

Ashi is a female angel whom the Dasturs at present 
compare with Lalcshmi, the Hindu goddess of wealth. But 
the Yasht devoted to her does not countenance this opi- 
nion. Her full name is Ashish vanuhi (now corrupted to 
Ashishang), which means “ the good truth.” She is called 
a daughter of Ahuramazda, and a sister of the Amesha- 
spentas or archangels. She makes the wisdom of all pro- 
phets continue, and inspires them in their turn with the 
heavenly (lit. original) wisdom. She comes to help all 
that invoke her from far and near. The ancient heroes and 
sages, Yiraa, ThraStaona, Zarathushtra, KavS, Vishtaspa, 
&c., worshipped her, and to all she granted what they were 
praying for, such as wealth, victory, or children. 

II. Ashtad, Z AMY ad, and Vanant Yashts. 

The name Ashtad, which is to be tracked to the Avestn 
word Arshtdd, “ height,” does not occur in the Yasht bear- 
ing this name. The glory of the Aryan countries (i.e,, 
their riches and wealth in trees, cows, sheep, and all other 
things of the good creation, which are the most effective 
means for destroying the works of the demons, and for pre- 
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serving everything in its original rectitude), and the Asni 
'vanuhi hcrczaiti (the good, high truth) are invoked in this 
Yasht. The glory {qarcnd) being chiefly tlie subject of the 
Zaniyad Yasht, and the Ashi Vanuhi that of the preceding 
Ashi Yasht, we cannot ascribe any independent value to 
this Ashtad Yasht, wJiicli is only an appendage to those 
two others. The name Ashtfid, by which the Dasturs un- 
derstand the height of mountains, was given to this sliort 
chapter only to distinguish it by a separate name from the 
two other Yashts. 

The name Zamydd refers to the earth. She is not 
directly invoked in this Yasht, which is chiefly devoted to 
the praise of the “glory” {qareno) above mentioned. Its 
first section, which describes the origin of all mountains 
out of the heart of the central and primeval mountain 
Alborz {Haro Icrczaiti)} stands separate. Several names 
of mountains are particularly mentioned, ^ such as Ushidhdo 
(creator of light), Usld-darencm (district of light), &c. 
The number of all the mountains is said to be 2244. 

In the following sections of this Yasht we find always 
invoked “ the mighty glory which was peculiar to the 
Kavis ” (the chiefs of the Iranian community in ancient 
times, mostly before Zoroaster). Ahuramazda produced it 
at the time of creating all that is good, bright, shining, and 
propagating life. It attached itself generally to one of the 
great heroes of antiquity, such as Thractaona, Yima, &c., 
and enabled him to achieve great feats. This heavenly 
glory is essential for causing the dead to rise at the end of 
the world. About this resurrection of the dead, which is a 
genuine Zoroastrian doctrine, we find in this Yasht two very 
interesting passages, which are almost identical (Yt. xix. 
II, 12 and 89, 90). The following is a translation of the 
second passage : — 

^ Here we find the peculiar form rate mountain, surrounded by its vast 
haraiti haresh, in which haraiti is an mountain ranges, 
abstract noun, meaning “mountain ^ To express the word “ mountain 
range,” and haresh^ harez (in the Vedas we find here two words used: gairi and 
Irihas) “elevated, high.” Its heart paurvata, which are both to be found 
{zaredhd) is here regarded as a sepa- also in Sanskrit {giri and parvata). 
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‘ This splendour attaches itself to the hero (who is to rise 
‘ out of the number) of pro^jliets (called Saosliyanto) and to 
‘ his companions, in order to make life everlasting, unde- 
‘ caying, imperishable, irnputrescible, incorruj)tible, for ever 
" existing, for ever vigorous, full of power (at the time) 
‘ when the dead shall rise again, and imperishableness of 
‘ life shall commence, making life lasting by itself (without 
‘ further support). All the world will remain for eternity 
‘ in a state of righteousness ; the devil will disappear from 
‘ all those places whence he used to attack the righteous 
' man in order to kill (him) ; and all his brood and crea- 
‘ tures will be doomed to destruction.’ 

The Variant Yaslit is a very short prayer addressed to 
the star Variant (by which the Dasturs understand the 
Milky- way, or Kdli-i-kashdn in Persian), to kill all dis- 
turbers of the good creation. This constellation is said to 
stand directly over hell in order to frighten the demons.i 

12. Two Fragments of the Hadokht Kask; the Afr 1 n-i 
Paiguambar Zaratusht and ViSHTASP Yasht. 

These four texts conclude the collection of all the Yashts 
extant, in Westergaard’s edition. 

In the first fragment of the Hd^oklit Nash, the praise of 
Ashem or righteousness is recommended by Ahuramazda 
to Zarathushtra as one of the most meritorious works. By 
this praise we can understand only the recital of the sacred 
formula, A vohu, which is called, in Pahlavi, “the praise 
of righteousness.” The larger or smaller amount of merit, 
resulting from repeating this prayer, depends on the time 
and occasion when it is done. Thus, for instance, the 
merit is far greater if the praise is uttered at night than if 
uttered in the day-time. 

The second fragment treats of the fate of the soul imme- 
diately after death, till it reaches either heaven or hell on 

^ Tho Dasturs are of opinion, that Mithra at the head of the Devas, as 
this constellation is the weapon stated in the Khursh^d Yasht. 

{vazra) which is constantly aimed by 
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the fourth morning (inclusive of the day of death), accord- 
ing as its good words, or its sins, have preponderated during 
life. The following is a translation of these fragments : — 

Yt. xxi. I. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: 0 Ahura- 
mazda ! most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements 
supplied with creatures, righteous one ! in whom ^ alone is 
thy word, the enunciation of all good, of all that is of 
2'ightful origin ! 

2. Aliuramazda answered him : In the Ashcm-reciter,2 
0 Zarathushtra! 

3. Whoever recites the Ashem, with believing inquiry 
(remembrance) in his mind for the continuance of life, he 
praises me who am Ahuramazda, he praises the water, he 
praises the earth, he praises the cattle, he praises the trees, 
lie praises all good, created by Mazda, that is of rightful 
origin. 

4. For this saying, 0 Zarathushtra 1 being recited cor- 
rectl}^ (in addition) to the saying Ahuna-vairya if out- 
spoken, is for strength and victory in the soul and religion 
so benefited. 

5. For one recital of the Ashem, or one eulogy of a 
righteous man, is worth, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a hun- 
dred sleep- (prayers), a thousand (prayers) when eating 
meat, a myriad (of prayers) for the conception of bodies 
occurring in the primary existence. 

6. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
ten of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness and 
goodness and excellence ? 

7. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra I w^hich a man recites as the Ashem for 
HaurvatS<d and Ameretfid when eating, praising good 
thoughts and good words and good deeds, renouncing evil 
thoughts and evil words and evil deeds. 

8. Wliat is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 

^ Beading "kahmya^ which in the ^ AshemrSt'Atd, taken here as a loca< 
Avesta character is very like kahmdi tive, seems to be a genitive, 
the form given in all the manuscripts. 
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a hundred of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence ? 

9. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem 
after swallowing of the out-squeezed Homa, praising good 
thoughts, &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

10. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
a thousand of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence ? 

11. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 

eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem, 
starting up from sleep and going to sleep again, praising 
good thoughts, &c. [as in ver. 7]. ^ 

12. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
a myriad of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence ? 

13. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra! wdiich a man recites as the Ashem, 
awaking and rising from sleep, praising good thoughts, &c. 
[as in ver. 7]. 

14. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
the whole region of Qaniratha, with cattle and with wealth 
in humankind,! in greatness and goodness and excellence ? 

15. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem at 
the extreme end of life, praising good thoughts and good 
words and good deeds, renouncing all evil thoughts and 
evil words and evil deeds. 

16. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
all this which is in the earth and in the sky, and this earth, 
and those luminaries, and all good things created by Mazda 
(and) of rightful origin ? 

17. Ahuramazda answ^ered him: That, indeed, 0 right- 
eous Zarathushtra 1 when one forsakes evil thoughts and 
evil words and evil deeds. 

Yt. xxii. I. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : 0 Ahura- 

^ Or perhaps “ with chiefs among men.” 
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mazJa ! most munificent spirit, creator of tlie settlements 
supplied with creatures, righteous one ! when a righteous 
man passes away, wliere dwells his soul that night ? 

2. Tlien said Ahuramazda : It sits down in the vicinity 
of the head, chanting the Gatha Ushtavaiti, imploring 
blessedness (thus) : Blessed is he, blessed is every one to 
whom Ahuramazda, ruling by his own will, shall grant t 
(the two everlasting powers). That night the soul experi- 
ences as much of pleasure as all that which (it had) as a 
living existence (i.e., when living in this world). 

3. Where dwells his soul the second night ? 

4. Then said Ahuramazda: &c. [as in ver. 2]. That 
night, too, (the soul perceives) as much of pleasure, &c. [as 
ill ver. 2]. 

5. Where dwells his soul also the third night ? 

6. Then said Ahuramazda : &c. [as in ver. 2]. And that 
night, too, (the soul perceives) as much of pleasure, &c. [as 
in ver. 2]. 

7. On the passing away of the third night, as the dawn 
appears, the soul of the righteous man appears, passing 
through plants and perfumes. To liim there seems a wind 
blowing forth from the more southern side, from the more 
southern quarters, a sweet scent more sweet-scented than 
other winds. 

8. Then, inhaling that wind with the nose, the soul of 
the righteous man considers : Whence blows the wind, the 
most sweet-scented wind which I have ever inhaled with 
the nostrils ? 

9. Advancing with this wind there appears to him what 
is his own religion (i.e., religious merit), in the shape of a 
beautiful maiden, brilliant, white -armed, strong, well- 
grown, erect, tall, higli-bosomed, graceful, noble, with a 
dazzling face, 2 of fifteen years, with a body as beautiful in 
(its) limbs (lit. growths) as the most beautiful of creatures. 

^ ThoBO phrases constitute the first two lines of the G&tha Ushtavaiti. 
See p. 155. 

^ Or “ of brilliant origin.” 
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10. Then the soul of the righteous man spoke to her, 
asking : What maiden art thou whom I have thus seen as 
yet the most beautiful of maidens in form ? 

11. Then answered him his own religion: I am, 0 
youth ! thy good thoughts, good words, good deeds, (and) 
good religion, who (am) thy own religion in thy own self. 
Every one has loved thee for such greatness and goodness 
and beauty and perfume and triumph and resistance to 
foes, as thou appearest to me. 

1 2. Thou hast loved me, 0 youth ! the good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds, (and) good religion, with such 
greatness, &c. [as in ver. 1 1] as 1 appear to thee. 

13. When thou chancedst to see another performing 
burning (of the dead) and idol-worship, and causing op- 
pression, and cutting down trees, then thou wouldst sit 
down, chanting the Gathas, and consecrating the good 
waters and the fire of Ahuramazda, and extolling the 
righteous man coming from near and far. 

14. Then (thou madest) me being beloved, more beloved, 
(me) being beautiful, more beautiful, (me) being desirable, 
more desirable, (me) sitting in a high place thou wouldst 
seat in a still higher place, through this good thought, 
through this good word, through this good deed. Then 
men afterwards worship me, Ahuramazda, the long-wor- 
shipped and conversed-with. 

15. The soul of the righteous man first advanced with a 
step he placed upon Humata (good thought) ; the soul of 
the righteous man secondly advanced with a step he placed 
upon Hukhta (good word); the soul of the righteous man 
thirdly advanced with a step he placed upon Huvarshta 
(good action) ; the soul of the righteous man fourthly ad- 
vanced with a step he placed on the eternal luminaries.^ 

16. To him spake a righteous one, previously deceased, 
asking : How, O righteous one ! didst thou pass away ? 
how, 0 righteous one! didst thou come away from the 
dwellings supplied with cattle, and from the procreative 

^ These four stages are the four grades in heaven. 
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birds ? from the material life to the spiritual life ? from the 
perishable life to the imperishable life ? how long was it 
for thee in the blessing ? l 

17. Then said Ahuramazda : Ask not him whom thou 
askest, who has come along the frightful, deadly, destruc- 
tive path which is the separation of the body and soul. 

18. Of the nourishments brought to him (is some) of the 
Zaremaya oil ; 2 that is the food, after decease, of a youth 
of good thoughts, of good words, of good deeds, of good 
religion ; that is the food, after decease, for a woman of 
very good thoughts, of very good words, of very good deeds, 
well-instructed, ruled by a master, (and) righteous. 

19. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: &c. [as in ver. i] 
when a wicked man dies where dwells his soul that night ? 

20. Then said Ahuramazda : There, indeed, 0 righteous 
Zarathushtra ! in the vicinity of the head it runs about, 
chanting the GS.tha Kam-nemoi-zam, the saying : To 
what land shall I turn ? whither shall I go in turning ? 3 
That night the soul experiences as much of discomfort as 
all that which (it had) as a living existence {i.e., when 
living in the world). 

21. 22. Where dwells his soul the second night ? &c. [as 
in ver. 20]. 

23, 24. Where dwells his soul the third night ? &c. [as 
in ver. 20]. 

25. On the passing away of the third night, 0 righteous 
Zarathushtra ! as the dawn appears, the soul of the wicked 
man appears, passing through terrors and stenches. To him 
there seems a wind blowing forth from the more northern 
side, from the more northern quarters, a stench more foul- 
smelling than other winds. 

26. Then, inhaling that wind with the nose, the soul of 

1 That is, “how long wast thou re- ing it the soul is supposed to become 
citing the G&tha Ushtavaiti?” See oblivious of all worldly cares and con- 
ver. 2. cems, and is thus prepared for eternal 

* A cupful of this beverage is said happiness, 
to bo given, by the archangel Vohu- ® These phrases constitute the first 
man, to the soul of a righteous person line of the fourth section (Vas. xlvi.) 
before it enters paradise. By drink- of the G&tha Ushtavaiti. See p. 163. 
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the wicked man considers : Whence blows the wind, the 
most foul-smelling wind which I have ever inhaled with 
the nostrils ? 

27-33. [This passage, which must have been the con- 
verse of ver. 9-15, is omitted in all known manuscripts as 
far as] the soul of the wicked man fourthly advanced with 
a step he placed on the eternal glooms.^ 

34. To him spake a wicked one, previously dead, asking: 

How, 0 wicked one ! didst thou die ? how, 0 wicked one I 
didst thou come away from the dwellings supplied with 
cattle, and from the procreative birds ? from the material 
life to the spiritual life ? from the perishable life to the 
imperishable life ? how long was thy distress ? ^ 

35. Aiigro-mainyush shouted : Ask not him whom thou 
askest, who has come along the frightful, deadly, destruc- 
tive path which is the separation of the body and soul. 

36. Of the nourishments brought to him (are some) from 
poison and poisonous stench; that is the food, after death, 
of a youth of evil thoughts, of evil words, of evil deeds, of 
evil religion ; that is the food, after death, for a harlot of 
very evil thoughts, of very evil words, of very evil deeds, 
ill-instructed, not ruled by a master, (and) wicked.2 

The Afrin-i raigliainlar-Zaratusht contains the blessing, 
by which the high priest (Zarathushtra) of the Iranians 
used to bless a governor or king. It is said to have been 
bestowed by Spitama Zarathushtra on his royal friend 
Kavi Vishtaspa. The high priest wishes the king to have 
children, to be as victorious as the hero Fredun, as brilliant 
as Kai Kaus, as radiant as the sun, as shining as the moon, 
as just as the angel of justice himself, as free from disease 
and death as Kai Khusro ; and that, hereafter, he (the 
blessed) may enjoy the happy life of the blessed in the 


1 This is the fourth and lowest * The remaining sentences, append- 
grade in hell ; the first three grades ed in Westergaard’s edition, do not 
being dushmata, “ evil thought, belong to the HddOkht Nask. 
hHkhta^ “evil word,” and dush- 
varshta^ “ evil deed.” 
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land of light and splendour. The blessing concludes by 
the words ‘‘ so it shall happen i as I bless you."' 

The VisJitdsp Yasht, the first chapter of which is partly 
identical with the preceding text, is so corrupt in its 
grammatical forms that we may refrain from examining 
its contents, which, besides, do not appear to be particu- 
larly interesting. It is divided into eight chapters, of 
which the last is nearly identical with part of the second 
fragment of the Hadokht ^N'ask (Yt. xxii. i-i8) ; but the 
whole composition seems to be of comparatively late date. 

XIII. — SHORTER TEXTS (NYAYISH, AERINGANS, 

GAHS, SIROZAH). 

These writings, which are comparatively very short, 
contain the prayers most commonly used by the Parsis 
nowadays ; but their contents, which are all taken from 
other parts of the Zend-Avesta (chiefly from the Yasna 
and Yashts), are of no particular interest either for the 
history of Avesta literature, or for that of the Parsi 
religion. 

The five Nydyislies or praises are devoted to the Sun 
(khurshed), the Angel of the sun {Mithra, Mihir), the 
Moon (mall). Waters (aban), and Fire (atash). The prayers 
addressed to the Sun and Mithra, are to be repeated thrice 
every day by every pious Parsi. Habitual neglect of this 
prevents the soul from passing the bridge Chinvad after 
death. Thrice every month the praise addressed to the 
moon is absolutely necessary. The repetition of the praise 
of the waters and Are is meritorious, but not so indis- 
pensable as that of the three other Nyayishes. 

Afringdns are blessings which are to be recited over a 
meal consisting of wine, milk, bread, and fruits, to which 
an angel or the spirit of a deceased person is invited, 
and in whose honour the meal is prepared. After the 


^ Atha jamydfjt in the Avesta ; this phrase corresponds to our amen at the 
end of prayers and blessings. 
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consecration (which only a priest can perform) is over, the 
meal is eaten by those who are present. 

The performance of these AfringS,ns is required of every 
pious Farsi at certain fixed times during the year. These 
are the six Gahanbars, each lasting for five days (at the 
six original seasons of the year), for which the Afringdn- 
Gahanbdr is intended ; the five Gatha days (the five last 
days of the year), during which the Afringdn Gdtha must 
be used ; and lastly, the third day (Ardibahisht) of the 
first month (Fravardin) in the year, at wliich the perform- 
ance of Afringdn Rapithwiii, devoted to the spirit presiding 
over the southern quarter (who is the guardian of the path 
to paradise), is enjoined to every Farsi whose soul wants 
to pass the great bridge ChinvatJ after death. 

The five Gdlis are the prayers which are devoted to the 
several angels who preside over the five watches, into 
which the day and night are divided (as detailed above in 
the note on p. 159). These prayers must be recited every 
day at their respective times. 

The SirozaTiy referring to the thirty days, is extant in 
two forms. It is nothing but a calendar enumerating the 
names and attributes of the thirty spiritual beings, each of 
whom is supposed to preside over one of the thirty days 
of the month, and by whose names the days are called. 
It is chiefly recited on the thirtieth day after a man’s 
death. 


XIV. — ^vendidId. 

The Vendidad,! which is the code of the religious, civil, 
and criminal laws of the ancient Iranians, consists, in its 
present state, of twenty-two chapters, commonly called 
fargards (exactly corresponding to the word ^ericopc)y i.c., 
sections. The style of its constituent parts is too varied 
to admit of ascribing it to a single author. Some parts are 

1 This name is a corruption of vf- their influence. In Pahlavi it it 
daivd-ddtemy “ what is given against usually translated literally by javt^ 
the demons,’* i.e., to guard against shidd-ddd. 

P 
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evidently very old, and miglit be traced to the first cen- 
turies subsequent to the prophet ; but the greater bulk of 
the work contains (like the Talmud) too minute a descrip- 
tion of certain ceremonies and observances to allow a 
modern critic to trace it to the prophet, or even to one of 
his disciples. The VendidM as a whole (some of its parts 
seem to be lost, especially those containing the original 
texts, or the Avesta, of the old laws) is apparently the 
joint work of the Zarathushtras, or high-priests, of the 
ancient Iranians during the period of several centuries. 
They started with old sayings and laws (Avesta), which 
must partially have descended from the prophet himself,' 
and interpreted them in various ways, often contradicting 
each other. These interpretations, the so-called Zend, 
became in the course of time as authoritative as the Avesta, 
or the original text, of the scripture itself, and in many 
cases, seem to have superseded it. This Zend was then 
capable of further explanation, which was less authori- 
tative and went by the name ‘Tazand.” That we can 
actually discover these three different stages in the present 
Vendidad, the attentive reader will learn from a perusal of 
the following pages, where they will be separated from 
each other as much as possible. 

The Vendidad may, as to its contents, be divided into 
three parts. The first (fargard i-iii.) is only introductory, 
and formed very likely part of a very ancient historical or 
legendary work of a similar kind to the Shahnamah. It 
contains an enumeration of sixteen Aryan countries, over 
which the Zoroastrian religion was spread (farg, i.), the 
legends of King Yima (farg. ii.), and strong recommenda- 
tions of agriculture as the most useful and meritorious 
work (farg. iii.). The second part (farg. iv.-xvii), forming 
the groundwork of the Vendidad, treats of laws, ceremonies, 
and observances, without keeping to any strict order. The 
third part (farg. xviii.-xxii.) is apparently an appendix 
treating of various subjects. Several extracts from this 

1 Compare for instance Vend. iv. with Yas. xlvi. 5 (see p. 164). 
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text are here translated, and a summary is given of the 
contents of the remainder. 

I. The First Fargard op the Vendidad. 

Th6 First Sixteen Settlements of the Iranicms, 

A vesta, 

I. Ahuramazda said to Spitama Zarathushtra : I created, 
0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a delightful spot (which had 
been previously) nowhere habitable; for if I had not 
created, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a delightful spot (which 
had been previously) nowhere habitable, all earthly life 
would have poured forth towards Airyana-vaejo (the 
earthly paradise).^ 

3 . As the first best of regions and countries, I, who am 
Ahuramazda, produced Airyana-va 6 jo of good capability. 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro-mainyush, the 
deadly, formed a mighty serpent and frost caused by the 
Dovas. 

Zend, 

4. Ten months of winter are there, two of summer; 2 
and these (the latter) are cold as to water, cold as to earth, 
cold as to plants ; 3 then, as the snow falls around, then 
is the direst disaster. 

A vesta, 

5 . As the second best of regions^ and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Gau, in wdiich Sughdha is 

^ The disconnected phrases which “and afterwards also hapta heiiti 
constitute ver. 2 are evidently frag- hdminCmdonhd^pancha zapana {seven 
ments of an old Avesta commentary, are the summer months, five the win- 
either quoted by the Pahlavi trans- ter) is declared.” 
lator, or left untranslated by him, ® Tihei>\imseadhazi7nah6maidhtm, 
and must be read as portions of the adha zimaM zaredkaSm (then is mid- 
commentary, not as part of the text, winter, then is the heart of winter). 
The Pahlavi commentary, which con- not being translated by the Pahlavi 
tains these Avesta phrases, is rather commentator, appears to he merely 
obscure, but evidently refers to the quoted by him from some older 
general arrangement of the after part Avesta commentary, 
of the fargard, as well as to tho * That is, “second of the best 
details of the first sentence. regions.” 

* The Pahlavi translator adds : 
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situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, AngrS- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed a pestilence ^ which is fatal 
to cattle great and small. 

6. As the third best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Mourn (Marv), the strong, the 
righteous. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed war and pillage. 

7. As the fourth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced fortunate Bakhdhi (Bactria), 
with the lofty banner. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, 
Angro-mainyush, the deadly, formed buzzing insects and 
poisonous plants. 

8. As the fifth best of regions and countries, I, who am 
Ahuramazda, produced Nisai (Nis?ea), [(Zend) which is 
between Mourn and BS,khdhi]. Thereupon, as an opposi- 
tion to it, Angr&-mainyush, the deadly, formed the curse 
of unbelief. 

9. As the sixth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Hardyu (Herat), the water- 
diffusing. 2 Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed hail and poverty. 

10. As the seventh best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Va 6 kereta ,3 in which Duzhaka 
is situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed the witch {pairikay “ malevo- 
lent fairy ”) Khnathaiti, who attached herself to Keresaspa. 

11. As the eighth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced XJrv &,4 abounding in pasture. 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro-mainyush, the 
deadly, formed the curse of devastation.^ 


1 The Pahlavi translation has 
kdrako mtg, “ a swarm of locusts.” 

2 The Pahlavi translator calls it 
“ the village-deserting ; and its village- 
desertion is this, where we keep the 
periods of nine nights and a month, 
they desert the house as evil, and go 
away that is, they deserted pol- 
luted houses altogether, and did not 


believe in their becoming purified 
after a cei^tain lapse of time. Herat 
is called Hariva in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

* Probably Sajast4n ; though the 
Pahlavi translator identifies it with 
Kabul. 

* Perhaps Kabul. 

® Perhaps “ evil invasions.** 
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12. As tlie ninth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahnramazda, produced Khnehta,^ in which Yehrkana 
is situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed the evil, inexpiable deeds of 
paederastism. 

13. As the tenth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahnramazda, produced the fortunate Haraqaiti.2 There- 
upon, as an opposition to it, Angro-mainyush, the deadly, 
formed the evil, inexpiable deeds of burying the dead. 

14. As the eleventh best of regions and countries, I, 

who am Ahnramazda, produced Haetumat,^ the brilliant, 
the glorious. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed evil sorceries. ^ 

Zend. 

15. And this was its essential token, this (its) essential 
appearance ; as wherever they attained the sorcery of 
incantation, then are the worst sorceries, then those even 
arise which are for murder and wounding the heart ; they 
are capable of any blights and potions.^ 

Avesta. 

16. As the twelfth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahnramazda, produced Kagha with the three races .5 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angr&-mainyush, the 
deadly, formed the curse of over-scepticism. 

17. As the thirteenth best of regions and countries, I, 


1 Possibly Kandahar. 

2 The Ilarauvati of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, and Arachosia of the 
classics. 

3 The modem Hilmand, and Ety- 
mander of the classics. 

* These phrases are evidently the 
remains of an old Zend in the Avesta 
language, the first portion of which 
is given by the Pahlavi translator 
only in Pahlavi, while he gives these 
phrases in both languages. This old 
Zend, or commentary, as translated 


into Pahlavi, states that ‘ sorcery is 
‘ this, that although they desire it 
‘ not, yet it happens, and then it is 
‘ said that it is in a way not allow- 
‘ able ;* &c. [as in ver. 15 in the 
text]. 

® The Pahlavi explains the three 
races as the three original classes of the 
community : the priests, warriors, 
and husbandmen. The extra phrase 
vaidhanhd n 6 id uzdish is to be taken 
probably in connection with the end 
of the Pahlavi commentary. 
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who am Ahuramazda, produced Chakhra, the strong, the 
righteous. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed the evil, inexpiable deeds of 
burning the dead. 

1 8. As the fourteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, produced Varena, which is four- 
cornered ; 1 at which was born Thraetaona (Fredhn), the 
slayer of the destructive serpent (Azhi-Dahak). There- 
upon, as an opposition to it, Angro-mainyush, the deadly, 
formed untimely menstruations, and non- Ary an plagues of 
the country .2 

19. As the fifteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, produced (the land) of the seven 
rivers (India ).3 Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed untimely menstruations, and 
irregular fever. 

20. As the sixteenth best of regions and countries, 
I, who am Ahuramazda, produced those who dwell 
without ramparts on the sea-coast. Thereupon, as an 
opposition to it, Angro-mainyush, the deadly, formed frost 
caused by the Devas, and hoar-frost as a covering of the 
land. 

Zend, 

21. There are also other fortunate regions and countries, 
valleys and hills, and extensive plains. 

2. The Second Fargard. 

(Yima, or Jamshed, the King of the Golden Age.) 

Avesta. 

I. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: 0 Ahuramazda! 

* Varena is probably Ghil^n ; but Indus country, or India. The ad- 

tbe Pahlavi translator states that some ditional phrase : kacha ushaatara 
say it is Kirm&n, and that it was JBindva avi daoahatarem Eindum., 
called four-cornered because it had “from the eastern (lit. more morn- 
either four roads, or four gates. ing) Hindu to the western (lit. more 

* Perhaps “ non- Ary an invasions of evening) Hindu,” is merely an Avesta 

the country.** phrase quoted by the Pahlavi trans- 

^ Hapta Hindu is the aapta-aind- lator. 

6ai;as of the Vedas, a name of the 
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most munificent Spirit, creator of the settlements supplied 
with creatures, righteous one ! with what man didst thou, 
who art Ahuramazda, first converse, besides me, who am 
Zarathushtra (i.e., before me) ? [(Pazand) to whom didst 
thou teach the Ahuryan, Zoroastrian faith ?] 

2. Then said Ahuramazda : With Yima, the fortunate, 
the rich in flocks, 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! with him I, 
who am Ahuramazda, conversed first among men, besides 
thee (i.e., before thee), who art Zarathushtra. [(Pazand) 
to him I taught the Ahuryan, Zoroastrian faith.] 

3. Then I said to him, 0 Zarathushtra ! I, who am 
Ahuramazda : Become, 0 fortunate Yima Vivanghana ! 
my promulgator and bearer of the faith (the Zoroastrian 
religion). Then he, the fortunate Yima, answered me, 0 
Zarathushtra ! Neither am I fit, nor known, as promul- 
gator and bearer of the faith. 

4. Then I said to him, 0 Zarathushtra ! I, who am 
Ahuramazda : If thou, 0 Yima ! wilt not become my pro- 
mulgator and bearer of the faith, then enclose my settle- 
ments ; then thou shalt become the conservator and the 
herdsman and the protector of my settlements. 

5. Then he, the fortunate Yima, answered me, 0 Zara- 
thushtra ! I will enclose 1 thy settlements ; I will become 
the conservator and the herdsman and the protector of 
thy settlements; in my empire there shall be no cold 
wind nor hot, no fog, no death.2 

7. Then I, who am Ahuramazda, brought forth his im- 
plements, a golden sword ^ and a goad decorated with 
gold. Yima is to bear the royal dignity. 

8. Then the sw^ay was given to Yima for three hundred 
winters years). Then his earth was to be filled with 


1 Or “enlarge, extend.” ® In Pahlavi sUMk-hdmand^ “hav- 

3 The phrases which constitute ver. ing holes, a sieve,” which supports 
6 are merely Avesta passages quoted the view that s?//ra=Sans. shUrpa, 
by the Pahlavi commentator in sup- “winnowing tray.” A ploughshare 
port of his statements, and form no would be tUlak (not sUldk) in Pahlavi. 
part of the text. 
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cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. They 
found no room therein, the cattle, oxen, and men. 

9. Then I made known to Yima: 0 fortunate Yima 
Vivanghana ! the earth is to be filled with the assemblage 
of cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. 
They find no room therein, the cattle, oxen, and men. 

10. Then Yima went forth towards the stars on the 
sun’s noonday path;l he touched this earth with the 
golden sword, he pierced into it with the goad, speaking 
thus : Extend, 0 bounteous Armaiti ! enlarge and spread, 
0 bearer of cattle and oxen and men ! 

11. Then Yima made the earth expand herself by one- 
third larger than she was before ; there the cattle and 
oxen and men walk according to their own will and 
pleasure, [(PS^zand) just as it is their pleasure]. 

Zend. 

12-15. Then the sway was given to Yima for six 
hundred winters, &c. [as in ver. 8-1 1, but substituting 
“ two-thirds” for one-third ”]. 

16-19. Then the sway was given to Yima for nine 
hundred winters, &c. [as in ver. 8-1 1, but substituting “ to 
three-thirds ” for “ by one- third ”].2 

Avesta. 

21. An assembly was held with the heavenly angels by 
Ahuramazda, the creator, the renowned in Airyana-vaejo 
of good qualities. 

Zend. 

An assembly was held, with the best men, by Yima, the 
king, rich in flocks, the renowned in Airyana-vaejo of good 
qualities. To this assembly, with the heavenly angels, 
came Ahuramazda, the creator, the renowned in Airyana- 
vaSj& of good qualities. 

1 That is, towards the south ; * The phrases constituting ver. 20 

rapithwa means the time called gdh are merely Avesta passages quoted by 
rapithioan^ lasting from lo A.M. to the Pahlavi commentator, and form 
3 p.M. uo part of the text. 
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' Avesta, 

To this assembly, with the best men, came Yima, the 
king, rich in flocks, the renowned in Airy ana- vaejo of good 
equalities. 

22. Then spake Ahuramazda to Yima : 0 fortunate 
Yima Vlvanghana! unto the material world the evil of 
winter will come, and consequently a strong, deadly frost. 

Zend. 

Unto the material world the evil of winter will come ; 
consequently much driving snow will fall on the highest 
mountains, on the summits of the heights. 

23. From three places, 0 Yima ! the cows should* go 
away, when they are in the most baneful of places (deserts), 
and when they are on the tops of the mountains, and when 
in the gorges of the valleys, into the well-fastened cottages. 

Avesta. 

24. Before the winter the produce of this country was 
pasturage ; the water used before to overflow it, and after- 
wards the melting of the snow, and pools would occur 
there, 0 Yima ! in the material world, where the footprints 
of cattle and their young would appear. 

25. Then make that enclosure the length of a riding- 
ground on each of the four sides ; bring thither the seeds 
of cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. 

Zend. 

Then make that enclosure the length of a riding-ground 
on each of the four sides, for a dwelling-place of men ; the 
length of a riding-ground on each of the four sides, as a 
field for cows (a cattle-run). 

Avesta. 

26. There collect the water into a channel the size of a 
Hathra;! there fix land-marks on a gold- coloured spot 

^ A measure equivalent to a Farsang of one thousand footsteps of two 
feet ; see Bund. p. 63. 
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(provided) with imperishable food; there erect houses 
(composed of) mats and poles and roofs and walls. 

Zend, 

27. Thither bring the seeds of all men and women who 
are the greatest and best and finest on this earth. Thither 
bring the seeds of all kinds of cattle which are the greatest 
and best and finest on this earth. 

28. Thither bring the seeds of all plants which are the 
tallest and most odoriferous on this earth. Thither bring 
the seeds of all foods which are the most eatable and most 
odoriferous on this earth. Make pairs of them unceasingly, 
in order that these men may exist in the enclosures. 

Avesia, 

29. There shall be no overbearing, no low-spiritedness, 
no stupidity, no violence, no poverty, no deceit, no dwarf- 
ishness, no deformity, no monstrous teeth, no leprosy 
overspreading the body, nor any of the other signs whicli 
are the badge of Angro-maiiiyush, and are laid upon men. 

30. In the ui)peniiost j)art of the country make nine 
bridges, in the middle six, in the lowermost three. To the 
bridges in the uppermost part bring the seeds of a thousand 
men and women, to those of the middle part six hundred, 
to those of the lowermost part three hundred ; and com- 
pass them in the enclosures with the golden sword,^ and 
furnish a door to the enclosure, (and) a self-lighting window 
from the inside. 

31. Then Yima considered: How shall I make the 
enclosure as Ahuramazda told me? Then Almramazda 
spoke to Yima : 0 fortunate Yima Vivanghana ! distend 
this earth with the heels, rend it with the hands, like as 
men now separate the earth in cultivating. 

32. Then Yima did so as Ahuramazda desired ; he dis- 

' If tliis implement be a plough it enclosure. If the implement be a 
would surround them with a furrow, winnowing-tray, they are to be 
but this would not be a very effectual covered over with it. 
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tended this earth with the heels, he rent it with the hands, 
like as men now separate the earth in cultivating .1 

33-38. Then Yima made the enclosure, &c. [correspond- 
ing to ver. 25-30]. 

Zend, 

39. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! Which then are those lights, 0 righteous 
Ahuramazda 1 which shine there in those enclosures which 
Yima made ? 

40. Then spake Ahuramazda: Self-created lights and 
created ones. [(Pazand) All the eternal lights shine up 
above, all created lights shine below from inside.] Once 
(a year) one sees there the stars and moon and sun rising 
and setting. 

41. And they think that a day which is a year. Every 
forty years two human beings are born from two human 
beings, [(Pazand) a pair, female and male]. So also with 
those which are of the cattle species. Those men enjoy 
the greatest happiness in these enclosures which Yima 
made. 

42. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! Who propagated there the Mazdayasnian 
religion in these enclosures which Yima made? Then 
spake Ahuramazda : The bird Karshipta, 0 Spitama 
Zarathushtra ! 

43. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one! Wlio is their heavenly lord and earthly 
master ? Then said Ahuramazda : Urvatad-naro, 0 Zara- 
thushtra ! and thou who art Zarathushtra. 

3. The Third Fargard. 

(The Holiness oj Agriculture, Vend, iii. 24-33.) 

Avesta, 

24. For this earth is not a place which is to lie long un- 

1 This verse is found only in the VendidM S&dah, and is probably an 
addition made by the Zendist. 
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cultivated. She is to be ploughed by the ploughman, that 
she may be for them (men) a habitation of a good (kind). 
Then the beautiful woman (the earth), who long goes 
childless, so (produces) for them male progeny (bulls) of a 
good (kind). 

Zend. 

25. Whoever cultivates this earth, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, unto him she bears fruit ; in like manner 
as a loving man does to (his) beloved, she stretched on the 
connubial couch [(Pazand) lying on a place ’] brings forth 
to him a son [(Pazand) or fruit]. 

26. Whoever cultivates this earth, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, then speaks the earth to him : 0 man ! 
who cultivatest me with the left arm and the right, with 
the right arm and the left, (27) I will, indeed, prosper the 
countries here, I will, indeed, come to bear all nourish- 
ments here ; [(Pazand) may they (the fields) yield a full 
crop besides barley]. 

28. Whoever does not cultivate this earth, 0 Spitama 
Zarathustra I with the left arm and the right, with the 
right arm and the left, then speaks the earth to him : 0 
man ! who dost not cultivate me with the left arm and 
the right, with the right arm and the left, (29) here thou 
standest, indeed, at another’s door obtaining victuals 
[(PS/Zand) among the beggars], and victuals are brought to 
thee, sitting outside, indeed, in driblets. [(Pazand) They 
are brought to thee by those who have abundance of goods.] 

30. Creator, &c., [as in ii. 39] : What causes the growth 
of the Mazdayasnian religion ? Then said Ahuramazda : 
Whatever is efficacious in the cultivation of barley, 0 
Spitama Zarathushtra ! 

^ The words gdtush sapamnC are amn6. Vantu evidently appertains 
an explanation of the older phrase to van^a, which is defined as “a virtu- 
vantavt ttareta ; gdtush, “place,” ous woman” in the Farhang-i 01m- 
explalning vaHtavi, and ttareta^ khadfik. 

“stretched,” corresiwnding to say- 
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31. Whoever cultivates barley, he cultivates righteous- 
ness, [(Pazand) he promotes the Mazdayasnian religion], he 
extends this Mazdayasnian religion as by a hundred resist- 
ances (against the demons), a thousand offerings, ten thou- 
sand prayer-readings.i 


Avesta, 

32. Wlien barley occurs, 2 then the demons hiss ; 

When thrashing occurs, then the demons whine ; 
When grinding occurs, then the demons roar ; 

When flour occurs, then the demons flee. 

Zend. 

So the demons are driven out from the place [(Pazand] 
in the house for this flour] ; they shall burn their jaws, 
whereby it happens that the greater number are fellow- 
fugitives when barley becomes plentiful. 

33. Then may he (the cultivator), therefore, recite the 
text: 

Aveda. 

There is no strength in those who do not eat, 
Neither for vigorous righteousness, 

Nor for vigorous husbandry, 

Nor for vigorous begetting of sons. 

[(Pazand) For by eating all living beings exist; with- 
out eating they must die.] 

4. The Fourth Fargard. 

{Civil and Criminal Laws.) 

Avesta. 

I. Whoever does not return property to the owner of 
the property, becomes a thief of the property, taking it by 

1 Cultivation of barley, or wheat, is looo, and 10,000 other meritorious 
equivalent, so far as the destruction works. 

of the bad creation (the duty of every * The original is in metrical verses, 

Zoroastriau) is concerned, to 100, which contain even rhymes. 
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force, 1 if he seize for his own out of anything of theirs 
agreed upon, whether by day or by night. 

Zend. 

2 . Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! how many such agreements (mithra) are 
thine, who art Ahuramazda ? Then said Ahuramazda : 
Six, 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! The first by words, the 
second by offering the hand, the third by (depositing) the 
value of a sheep, the fourth by (depositing) the value of 
an ox, the fifth by (depositing) the value of a man (slave), 
the sixth by (depositing) the value of a district [(Pazand) 
of a well “thriving, fenced-in, walled-in, well- arranged, 
prosperous district]. 

3, 4. The word makes the first agreement (promise). 
After that, the offering of the hand is marked, [(Pdzand) the 
offering of the hand takes place after that among friends] ; 
after that, that of a sheep's value is marked, [(Pazand) that 
of a sheep's value takes place among friends] ; after that, 
that of an ox's value is marked, [(Pazand) that of an ox’s 
value takes place among friends] ; after that, that of a 
man's value is marked, [(Pazand) that of a man's value 
takes place among friends] ; after that, that of a district’s 
value is marked, [(Pazand) that of a district's value takes 
place among friends]. 

5. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! What punishment has the breaker of an 
agreement, made by words, to undergo ? Then said Ahu- 
ramazda : He has to pay a fine of 300 pieces to the next 
kinsmen (of the defrauded one). 

(The fine varies from 300 to 1000 pieces ; the breaking 
of the second class of agreement is fined by 600, that of 
the third by 700, that of the fourth by 800, that of the 
fifth by 900, and that of the sixth by 1000 pieces of atone- 
ment money.) 

1 The phrase kasvikdmchana translator, and forms no part of the 

is merely quoted by the Pahlavi text. 
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Pdmnd. 

II. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! Whoever violates an agreement made by 
words, what is his punishment ? Then said Ahuramazda : 
One may give him three hundred blows with a horse-goad 
[(later PS^zand) three hundred with a wliip]. 

(According to this Pazand the number of blows varies 
from three hundred to one thousand, exactly in the same 
order as in the Zend above.) 

Avcsta. 

17. When a man’s weapon rises, that is his attempt {dgc- 
reptem) ; when it assails, that is his assault {avaoirishtem ) ; 
when it penetrates any one with evil intention, that is his 
perpetration (of manslaughter, arcdush) ; at the fifth per- 
petration the man forfeits himself (his life). 

What follows (ver, 18-42) is Pazand, which, as to its 
character, is completely in accordance with the Pdzand in 
ver. 1 1- 1 6. The Zend or old explanation of this criminal 
law is lost, but from this Pazand it may be seen that the 
distinctions regarding the degree of guilt in attempted or 
accomplished murder, have become in course of time much 
more numerous. In the old text or Avesta, as quoted 
above (ver. 17), there are only three degrees distinguished, 
namely, dgcrcptem, or attempt; avaoirishtem, or assault; 
and aredush, or perpetration. In its Zend or commentary 
there were probably more distinctions made, and different 
degrees of punishment mentioned, as we may infer from 
the Zend following ver. i. In this Avesta capital punish- 
ment is ordered only when arcdnsli has been committed 
five times. In the Pazand or sub-commentary there is a 
detailed list of punishments, consisting of blows with a 
horse-goad or whip, varying from five to two hundred in 
number. 

Towards the end of the fourth Pargard (ver. 44-54), we 
have only Avesta without Zend or commentary. This 
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Avesta, which is certainly very old, and refers apparently 
to various subjects, is so very obscure in style as to be the 
most difficult passage of the whole Vendidad. In its be- 
ginning there is an ancient law, enjoining the greatest 
friendship and equality among the members of the Zoro- 
astrian community. It runs as follows : ‘ And when men 
‘ of the same (Mazdayasnian) religion should come here, 

‘ either brothers or friends, seeking a field, or seeking a 
" wife, or seeking wisdom, if they should come seeking a 
‘ field, they may acquire their field here, if they should come 
‘ seeking a wife, you may make some of the women marry ; 
‘ if they should come seeking wisdom, you may recite the 
‘ beneficent texts/ 

5. The Farqards V.-XVII. 

From the fifth to the eighth Fargard, we find very minute 
and detailed precepts for the treatment of a dead body, the 
construction of Dakhmas or '' towers of silence,'' and the 
purification of men or things brought into contact with a 
corpse. The idea pervading the whole is the utter impu- 
rity of a dead body, and the extreme purity and sacred- 
ness of earth, fire, and water. No impure thing can, 
therefore, be thrown upon any one of these elements, be- 
cause it would spoil the good creation by increasing the 
power and influence of the daivas or demons, who take 
possession of the body as soon as a man is dead. The 
corpse is, therefore, to be carried on to the barren top of a 
mountain or hill, and to be placed on stones (or iron plates), 
and exposed to dogs and vultures, so as to benefit in this 
way the animals of the good creation. A man who touches 
a dead body, the contagious impurity of which has not 
been previously checked by holding towards the corpse a 
peculiar kind of dog,^ is said to be at once visited by a 

1 Which is called “the four-eyed colour of the rest of his body varies 
dog,” a yellow spot on each of its eye- from yellow to white. To his eyes 
lids being considered an additional a kind of magnetic influence is as- 
eye. He has yellow ears, and the cribed. 
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spectre, representing death itself. This is called druhhsh 
nasmh, the destructive corruption.” To get rid of this 
annoyance he is to be sprinkled with water on the different 
parts of his body, as described with the greatest minute- 
ness in the eighth Fargard. 

In the same Fargard (vers. 73-96) the preparation of the 
sacred fire is described. Fires from sixteen different places 
are required, which, after having been purified by praying 
over them, must be brought to one and the same heartli 
(called ddityd-gdtush, now Dddgdh). The fire in which a 
dead body is being burnt is indispensable ; although it be 
the most impure of all,i it is believed to have absorbed the 
fire (heat or electricity) which was in the animal body. It 
is called nasujpdha, and its obtainment and purification by 
putting it into a certain number of holes called handareza 
(Persian anddzah, ‘"a measure”), which requires much 
trouble, are more minutely described than the acquisition 
of the other fires (those of dyers, potters, glassw^orkers, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, &c.). The collective fire obtained 
in this way represents the essence of nature, the fluid per- 
vading the whole earth, the cause of aU growth, vigour, 
and splendour, and it is, therefore, regarded with great 
reverence by the Parsis. 

In the ninth Fargard there is a very detailed description 
of the great purification ceremony, called the Barashnom 
of nine nights,” which lasts for nine days (or rather nights). 
It is intended for the removal of any impurity whatever, 
and is practised chiefly by priests. The person who has to 
undergo the ceremony must drink the urine of a cow, sit 
on stones within the compass of certain magic circles, and 
while moving from one heap of stones to another he must 
rub his body with cow’s urine, then with sand, and lastly 
wash it with water. This custom has descended from the 
most ancient times, when a purifying and healing influence 

1 To bum a dead body is, according to tba spirit of the Zoroastrian law, 
one of the greatest crimes. 


Q 
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was ascribed to the urine proceeding from so sacred an 
animal as the cow was to the ancient Aryans.^ 

In the tenth and eleventh Fargards prayers are enume- 
rated, which were believed to have the power of removing 
the impurity caused by contact with a dead body. All 
these prayers are to be found in the older part of the 
Yasna. 

The twelfth Fargard treats of the duration of mourning 
/or the death of the head of a family, and of relations in 
different degrees. For those who die as righteous men by 
the law of nature (who are called dahmas) only half as 
much time of mourning is required as for those who die 
by their own hands, or are executed (who are called tanu- 
jperctlias). 

The thirteenth and fourteenth Fargards treat of dogs and 
water-dogs (icdra, ‘"otter”), which are not to be badly 
treated, wounded, mutilated, starved, or killed. Should 
a man be found guilty of such charges, he is to be severely 
punished. The killing of an otter is especially regarded as 
a horrible crime, since this animal is believed to contain 
the souls of a thousand male and a thousand female dogs. 
A man who commits this crime has to receive ten thou- 
sand lashes with a horsewhip, according to the later inter- 
pretation ; or lie must kill ten thousand animals of the bad 
creation, such as snakes, mice, lizards, frogs, &c., and carry 
ten thousand loads of wood to the fire, &c. 

In the fifteenth Fargard various topics are treated, such 
as the sins called jpeshd-tamc (ix., such actions as are not 
of themselves considered specially hurtful or injurious, 
but which may under certain circumstances cause damage 
or injury), the crime of procuring abortion in the case of 
an illegitimate child,^ and the treatment of pregnant dogs. 

The whole sixteenth Fargard is devoted to the treatment 
of women at the time of their menstruation. 

^ Cow’b urine was probably a meta- ® This is strictly prohibited, and if 
phorical name for “rain-water” ori- it be committed, the seducer, the girl, 
ginally— the clouds being cows motar and the nurse, are equally guilty of 
>horically. the murder. 
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In the seventeenth Fargard precepts are given how to 
treat hair and nails which have been cut. The demons 
must be prevented from using the cuttings for doing injuiy 
to the good creation. 

6. — THE EIGHTEENTH FARGARD. 

The commencement of this Fargard is probably lost, as 
it appears to begin now in the middle of a subject ; and 
its contents are of a very miscellaneous character, as may 
be seen from the following translation: — 

1. For many a man — so said Ahuramazda : 0 righteous 
Zarathushtra ! wears another mouth-veil i {jpenom, though) 
unclothed with religion ; falsely he is termed a fire-priest ; 
thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said Ahura- 
mazda : O righteous Zarathushtra ! 2 

2. He carries another vermin-killer 3 (khrafstraghna, 
though) unclothed with religion; falsely lie is termed a 
fire-priest; thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so 
said Ahuramazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra I ^ 

3. He carries another plant ^ (as harsom, though) un- 
clothed with religion; falsely he is termed a fire-priest; 
thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said Ahura- 
mazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra 1 

4. He wields the deadly poniard (for sacrificing, though) 
unclothed with religion ; falsely he is termed a fire-priest ; 


' That is, not the kind of mouth- 
veil used by priests. The paitiddna, 
“a putting-on, a mouth- veil (Pahl. 
paddm^ P4z. penOm), consists of two 
pieces of white cotton cloth, hanging 
loosely from the bridge of the nose to 
at least two inches below the mouth, 
and tied with two strings at the back 
of the head. It must be worn by a 
priest whenever he approaches the 
sacred fire, so as to prevent his breath 
from contaminating the fire. On cer- 
tain occasions a layman has to use a 
substitute for the pen6m by screening 
Ills mouth and nose with a portion of 
his muslin shirt. 


^ The extra words baS-ertzu-fratk- 
anhem, “two fingers’ breadth,” are 
merely an Avesta quotation, made by 
the Pahlavi translator, with reference 
to the extent of the PenOm. 

* That is, not the kind used by 
priests. The krafstraghna was some 
implement that has now gone out of 
use. 

* The two additional phrases are 
quoted by the Pahlavi translator. 

® This seems to refer to the use of 
twigs of any improper plant for the 
sacred barsom. 
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tliou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said Ahura- 
mazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! 

5 . Whoever lies the whole night through without pray- 
ing, without reciting (the Gathas), without repeating (the 
short prayers), without performing (any ceremony), with- 
out studying, without teaching,^ in order to acquire a soul 
fit for the Chinvad (bridge),^ falsely he is termed a fire- 
priest; thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said 
Ahuramazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! 

6 . Thou shouldst call him the fire-priest — so said Ahura- 
mazda : 0 righteous Zarathushtra ! — who, the whole night 
through, would interrogate a righteous understanding, free 
from anxiety (or defect), fit for the widening (and) gratify- 
ing 3 Chinvad bridge, (and) obtaining the life, righteous- 
ness, and perfection of the best life (paradise). 

7 . Inquire, 0 just one ! of me who am the Creator, the 
most munificent, the wisest, and the readiest replier to 
questions ; so will it be better for thee, so wilt thou be 
more beneficent, if thou wilt inquire of me. 

8 . Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : 0 Ahuramazda ! 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied 
with creatures, righteous one ! through what is one a 
criminal worthy of death ? 

9 . 10 . Then said Ahuramazda: By teaching an evil reli- 
gion, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! Whoever, during three 
spring seasons, does not put on the sacred thread-girdle 
(kustt),^ does not recite the Gathas, does not reverence the 
good waters, and whoever sets this man,^ delivered into 
my custody, again at large, thereby performs no better 


^ Or, perhaps, “without Btud3ring 
the accents, and without intoning 
them : ” comp. Sans, thikifyd, 

^ That is, a soul so good that it 
wiU find the Chinvad bridge wide 
enough to aUow it to pass over it to 
heaven. If the soul be wicked it is 
said to find the bridge too narrow for 
it to pass over. 


•Or, perhaps, “assisting,'* “ser- 
viceable.” 

* The Parsis wear the Icusti as an 
indispensable symbol of their religion ; 
it is formed of seventy-two fine woollen 
threads twisted together. 

• Who neglects his duties as before 
stated, and so incurs punishment or 
tribulation. 
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work than if he should cut the extent of the skin off his 
head.l 

11. For the prayer of one heretical, evil, unrighteous 
(man) lengthens the chin; (that) of two lengthens the 
tongue; of three there is no (such prayer) whatever; four 
invoke themselves.^ 

12. Whoever gives of the out-squeezed Hom-juice, or of 
the consecrated meats, to one heretical, evil, unrighteous 
(man), thereby performs no better work than if he should 
lead a troop of a thousand horse into the Mazdayasnian 
villages, should slay the men, and should drive away the 
cattle as booty. 

13. Inquire, 0 just one! &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

14. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righteous 
one 1 who is the dutiful attendant (sraoshdvareza) of Srosh 
the righteous, the mighty, the embodiment of the sacred 
word, the impetuous runner ? 

15-17. Then said Ahuramazda : The bird named Par6- 
darsh, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! which evil-speaking men 
call by the name Kahrkatas.^ Moreover, this bird raises 
(its) voice at the approach of dawn ^ (thus) : Arise ye men ! 
praise the righteousness which is most perfect; repulsed 
are the demons ; this one oppresses you, Biishyasta ^ the 
long-handed, she lulls to sleep the whole living creation 
after it is awakened by the light (saying) : Sleep long, 
O man ! it befits thee not (to rise) ; trouble not about the 
three best things, the well-considered thought, the well- 
spoken word, and the well-done action; (but) trouble 
about the three worst things, the ill-considered thought, 
the ill-spoken word, and the iU-done action. 

18, 19. Moreover, for the first third of the night, my fire 


^ That is, should scalp him. 

2 The meaning of this verse is very 
obscure, and the text may be defec- 
tive. 

^ A nickname of the domestic 
cock. 


* The term ushdm sUrdm is given 
as a name for the third quarter of the 
night in the Farhang-i Oim-khadhk. 

* The demoness personifying un- 
seasonable sleep and lethargy. 
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of Ahuraniazda 1 entreats the master of the house (saying) : 
Arise to help, 0 master of the house ! put on thy clothes, 
wash thy hands, fetch firewood, bring it to me, with washed 
hands make me blaze again by means of purified firewood ; 
the demon-formed Azi (covetousness) may get at me, he 
seems clinging around (my) life. 

20, 21. Then for the second third of the night, my fire 
of Ahuramazda entreats the husbandman (saying) : Arise 
to help, 0 husbandman ! put on thy clothes, &c. [as in ver. 
19]. 

22. Then for the third third of the night, my fire of 
Ahuramazda entreats Srosh the righteous (saying) : Arise 
to help, 0 righteous, handsome Srosh I does one bring to 
me any of the purified firewoods of the material world with 
washed hands ? the demon-formed Azi may get at me, he 
seems clinging around (my) life. 

23-25. Then he, Srosh the righteous, wakes the bird 
named Paro-darsh, &c. [as in vers. 15-17]. 

26. Then speaks each of two companions lying on a bed : 
Do thou arise ! he (the cock) drives me away ; whichever 
of the two rises first will attain to the best life (paradise) ; 
whichever of the two brings to the fire of Ahuramazda 
(some) of the purified firewoods with washed hands, him 
will the fire, pleased (and) unharmed, bless in the follow- 
ing manner : 

27. May a herd of cattle accompany thee ! (and so) may 
a multitude of men (sons) ! may an active mind and an 
active life attend thee ! mayst thou subsist with an exist- 
ence of the nature of (this) blessing, so many nights as thou 
shalt live ! This is the blessing of the fire for him who 
brings dry firewood, selected for burning, (and) purified by 
the utterance of the Ashem (-vohu formula). 

28. And whoever had given away, with perfect recti- 
tude, these my birds, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! in a pair, 
male and female, to a righteous man, may consider his 

^ That Ib, my sacred fire, often called the son, or offspring, of Ahura* 
mazda. 
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gift a mansion with a hundred columns, a thousand girders, 
ten thousand rooms,i (and) ten thousand windows. 

29. And whoever had given a morsel 2 of flesh to this 
my bird Paro-darsh, 1 who am Ahuramazda shall never be 
asking him a second word, forth I will depart to the best 
life (paradise). 

30. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive ! dost thou 
then alone of all the living creation engender without 
cohabitation ? 

31. 32. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! I do not 
alone of all the living creation engender without cohabita- 
tion : indeed I have even four paramours ; they cohabit 
with me just as any other males cohabit with females for 
progeny. 

33. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive ! who is 
the first of these thy paramours ? 

34, 35. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! that, indeed, 
is the first of these my paramours, when a man gives not 
the merest trifle of unused clothes to a righteous man 
(when they are) begged for with perfect rectitude, he 
cohabits with me just as, &c. [as in ver. 32]. 

36. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive 1 what is 
the extermination of (the result of) this ? 

37, 38. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! this is the 
extermination of it, when the man gives even a trifle of 
unused clothes to a righteous man (when they) are not 
begged for with perfect rectitude, he destroys my concep- 


1 The exact meaning of the words otherwise translated, but hardly so 
translated “rooms” and “windows” as to make sense out of all parts of 
is very uncertain. the sentence. The flesh would pol- 

* The words tanu mazt may be lute the cock if he ate it. 
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tions just as a four-legged wolf would utterly tear a cHld 
out of the womb. 

39. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive! who is 
the second of these thy paramours ? 

40, 41. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh 1 that, indeed, 
is the second of these my paramours, when a man makes 
water an instep’s length beyond the toes;^ he cohabits 
with me just as, &c. [as in ver. 32]. 

42. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

43, 44. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh 1 this is the 
extermination of it, when the man, after he shall stand 
up,2 shall repeat, three steps off, the Ashem (-vohu formula) 
thrice, the Humatanam (Yas. xxxv. 2) twice, the Hukh- 
shathrbtemai (Yas. xxxv. 5) thrice, shall then recite the 
Ahuna-vairya (Yas. xxvii. 13) four times, (and) shall pray 
Yenhe-hatam (Yas. vii. 27) ; he destroys my conceptions, 
&c. [as in ver. 38]. 

45. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Dmkhsh: 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive! who is 
the third of these thy paramours ? 

46, 47. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 

answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! that, 

indeed, is the third of these my paramours, when a man 
asleep emits semen ; he cohabits with me just as, &c. [as 
in ver. 32]. 

48. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

49-52. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! this is the 
extermination of it, when the man, after waking from 
sleep, shall repeat the Ashem (-vohu formula) thrice, &c. 

^ literally : ‘ the length of the measure equivalent to a hand’s- 

* fore-part of the foot beyond the breadth* 

* fore-part of the foot ; ’ frabda * From the squatting position (rest- 
(Sans, fjrapada), ** the fore-part ing merely on the soles of the feet) 
of the foot,” is understood to be a which is customary in such cases. 
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[as in vers. 43, 44]. Then he speaks to the hountiful 
Armaiti (spirit of the earth): 0 bountiful Armaitil I 
commit to thee this progeny (lit. man), mayst thou restore 
this progeny to me at the triumphant renovation (of 
creation, at the resurrection) ! as one knowing the GS,thas, 
knowing the Yasna, attending to the discourses, 1 intellec- 
tual, experienced, embodying the sacred word. Then thou 
shouldst announce his name as Fire-produced {dtarc-ddta)^ 
or Fire-offspring {dtare-chitlira), or Fire-race (dtare-zantu), 
or Fire-land {dtarc-daqyu)^ or any other name of (those) 
formed with (the word) Fire.^ 

53. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh: 0 Drukhsh, inglorious (and) io active 1 who is 
the fourth of these thy paramours ? 

54, 55. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : 0 righteous, handsome Srosh ! that, indeed, 
is the fourth of these my paramours, when a man, after 
(his) fifteenth year, frequents a courtezan, ungirdled or 
uncovered,^ then at the fourth departing step, immediately 
afterwards, we who are demons, at once we occupy (his) 
tongue and marrow ; afterwards the possessed ones destroy 
the settlements of righteousness (which are) supplied with 
creatures, as the spells of sorcerers destroy the settlements 
of righteousness. 

56. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

57-59. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him: 0 righteous, handsome Srosh! there is 
no extermination whatever of it; when a man, after (his) 
fifteenth year, &c. [as in vers. 54, 55]. 

60. Inquire, 0 just one 1 &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

61. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righteous 
one ! who offends thee, who art Ahuramazda, with the 

^ Or “ convereations,” referring used for still-born children, who 
probably to such conversations be- must all be named, 
tween Ahuramazda and Zarathushtra * That is, without sacred thread- 
as are common in the Vendidad. girdle {kuati) or sacred shirt {xadarah); 

^ The same kind of names, accord- andbddt& is a contraction of anaiw^* 
iuK to Dastur Hoshangi’i, ought to be ddt6. 
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greatest offence? [(Zend) who annoys (thee) with the 
greatest annoyance ?] 

62. Then said Ahuramazda: Truly the courtezan, 0 
righteous Zarathushtra ! who commingles the seed of the 
pious and impious, of idolaters and non-idolaters, of self- 
destroying sinners and non-self-destroying sinners (^.^., 
those whose sins are heinous and mortal and the reverse). 

63. With a look, 0 Zarathushtra ! she stagnates one- 
third of the mighty waters flowing in streams. With a 
look, 0 Zarathuslitra ! she destroys one- third the growth 
of the up- shooting, flourishing, golden-coloured 1 trees. 

64. With a look, 0 Zarathushtra! she destroys one- 
third the coverings (crops) of the bountiful Armaiti (spirit 
of the earth). With a leer, 0 Zarathushtra ! she destroys 
one-third of the strength, and success, and righteousness 
of a righteous man of very good thoughts, of very good 
words, of very good deeds. 

65. I tell thee, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra! these females 
are also more destructive than darting serpents, or than 
liowling wolves, or than a she-wolf suckling her young ^ 
(who) rushes into a (sheep-) fold, or than a frog spawning 
thousands (who) dives into the water. 

66. Inquire, 0 just one ! &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

67. 68. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righte- 
ous one ! whoever, knowingly (and) intentionally cohabits 
with a menstruous woman (who is) conscious, knowing, 
and informed (of it), what is his punishment ? what is his 
atonement? what works performed in compensation for 
this may the culprit execute ? 

69, 70. Then said Ahuramazda: Whoever, knowingly 
&c. [as in ver. 67, to] informed (of it), he shall furnish a 
thousand young cattle, and he should offer, with perfect 
rectitude, the fat of the kidneys ^ of all these cattle to the 

^ Perhaps “green-coloured, ver- suggested, hut the meaning is very 
dant.” uncertain. 

2 This translation of the epithet ® All the old MSS. read asmaniwdo 
azrd-daidhim is only a guess; per- (not afamanivdo)^ and the Pahlavi 
haps “ seeing a goat ” might also be translation quotes, as an explanation, 
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priest for the fire ; he should offer (it) to the good waters 
with (his) arm. 

71. He should offer with perfect rectitude a thousand 
loads ^ of hard firewoods, well-hewn, (and) selected (as 
dry), for the fire ; he should offer, with perfect rectitude, a 
thousand loads of soft firewoods of the sandal-wood 
{urvdsna), or benzoin {volvAj-gaond), or aloe-wood {vohiX- 
hereti), or pomegranate QiadhdnaS'pata)^ or any other of 
the most odoriferous trees, for the fire. 

72. He should lop off a thousand loppings ^ for the 
sacred twigs (Barsom). He should offer, with perfect recti- 
tude, to the good waters, fallen twigs of the shrub which 
is called pomegranate, for a thousand consecrated waters 
{zaothm) v/ith Homa and milk, (which are) purified, 
examined (as to purity), purified by a pious man (a priest, 
and) examined by a pious man. 

73. He should kill a thousand serpents gliding on their 
licllies, (and) two thousand others. He should kill a thou- 
sand land-frogs, (and) two thousand water-(frogs). He 
should kill a thousand ants carrying away corn, (and) two 
thousand others. 

74. He should erect thirty bridges across navigable 
waters."* One should strike (him) a thousand blows with 
a horse -goad, two thousand with a scourge {sraoshd- 
cliarana). 

75. 76. That is his punishment, that is his atonement, 
such are the works, performed in compensation for this, the 
culprit may execute. If he shall execute (them) he shall 
attain that life which is for the righteous, (but) if he shall 


the A vesta phrase : yad afitare veredh- 
ka asma reja^ from which it appears 
that asman is connected with veredh- 
ka, “a kidney.” 

^ That is, loads for a man's back. 

* Such are the traditional explana- 
tions of these terms for odoriferous 
woods. 

^ That is, he should supply the 
material for the Barsom. The verb 


frastairydd cannot refer to the pre- 
paration or final arrangement of the 
Barsom, which can be performed only 
by a priest. The same remark ai>- 
plies to all the other offerings here 
mentioned, which must be brought 
to a priest for him to offer. 

^ That is, he should form foot- 
bridges across streams which are not 
fordable with safety. 
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not execute (them) he shall attain that life which is for the 
wicked (and is) gloomy, originating in darkness, (and) dark.^ 


7 . — THE NINETEENTH FARGARD. 

FRAGMENT OF AN OLD EPIC SONG, VCrB. 4, 6-9. 

{The, deviFs attempts to frustrate Zarathusthra^s doings.) 

The verses 1-3 are introductory to the ancient song, and 
evidently intended as some explanation of the contents of 
this ancient text. In this introduction is described how 
Drukhsh, one of the evil spirits in Ahriman’s service, came 
forth from the northern regions at her master’s command, 
to destroy Zarathushtra. The prophet frustrated all such 
attempts to ruin him by simply repeating the sacred 
formula YatJid-ah'Aj-vairyd. Drukhsh, having been thus 
defeated, told the chief of the evil spirits, Angro-mainyush, 
tliat it was impossible to do any mischief to the propliet. 

Zarathushtra perceived the snares laid for him, and 
thought about escaping them. This is described in the 
verses of the old song, which were undoubtedly current in 
the mouths of the Iranian people. The song is composed 
in the heroic metre of the ancient Aryans, the Anushtubh, 
which has given rise to the common Shloka.^ 

^ It is probable that this sentence in this world, as well as in the future 
refers to rewards and punishments existence. 

2 The original ballad is here subjoined in its metrical form, its translation 
being given in the text. 

(4) 

Usehiihtad Zarathushtrd I asaretd aka mananha 

khruzhdya dbaishd parshtanamy | a8dn6 zatta drazhimnd. 

Defective. 

( 6 ) 

PaiH ahmdi adavata | duzhddm6 Anr6 mainyush : 

Md mi ddma merenehanuha, | ashdum Zarathushtra I 

Tdm ahi Pourusliaspahi \ puthrd harethrydd hacha 
Zdvishi; apa-stavanuha 1 vanuhim daindm mdzdayasntmj 

VifLddi yd/nem yathxjk vindad J Vadkaghani dahhupaitish. 

(7) 

Paiii ahmdi avashaia yi Spitdmd Zarathushtrd : 

NUd hi apasta/vdni vay,uhtm daindm mdadayasntm. 

N6i4 asta niid ushtdnem riCid baodhatcha urvisyd4> 
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1. From the northern quarter [(Paz.) from the northern 
quarters], Angro-mainyush, the deadly, the demon of 
demons, rushed forth. Thus spoke the evil-doing Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly : Drukhsh (demon of destruction) ! 
rush forth and kill the righteous Zarathushtra. Then the 
Drukhsh rushed about him, the demon Buiti, the destroyer 
intending to kill. 

2. Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna-vairya (formula) ; he 
invoked the good waters of good qualities, he confessed 
the Masdayasnian religion. Drukhsh was overthrown by 
it ; the demon Bhiti, the destroyer intending to kill, ran 
away. 

3. Drukhsh then replied: Impostor Angro-mainyush! 
I do not think about doing any harm to Spitama Zara- 
thushtra [(Paz.) the all-glorious, righteous Zarathushtra]. 
Zarathushtra perceived in his mind that the wicked, evil- 
doing demons were laying snares for him. 

Song. 

4. Zarathushtra arose [(Paz.) Zarathushtra went forward] 
uninjured by the hostile intentions of the evil spirits, hold- 
ing a stone (?) in his hand, [(Zend) as large as a cottage]. 
The righteous Zarathushtra was praying to Ahuramazda 
the creator : Wherever thou touchest this wide, round, far- 
extended earth, incline to support Pourushaspa’s house. 

5. Zarathushtra informed Angr&-mainyush : Evil-doing 
Angro-mainyush I I will destroy the creatures produced 

( 8 ) 

Paiti ahmdi adavata duzlidAm6 Anr6 mainyush : 

KahS vacha vandhi f kahi vacha apayasdhi t 

Kana zaya hukeretdoiihd mana ddma Anrd mainyush f 

(9) 

PaUi ahmdi avaskata 1 y6 Spitdmd Zarathushtrd : 
Hdvanacha tashtacha haomacha vacha mazdd-fraohhta 

Mana zaya aati vahishtem j ana vacha vandni. 

Ana vacha apa yasdni, ana zaya hvJcerctdonhd, 

di duzhda Anra mainyd / dalhad spefltd mainyush^ 

Dathad zruni akarant^ fradathen ameshdo spenta 

HukhshcUhrd hudhdonpid. 
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by tbe demons, I will destroy death produced by the 
demons, I will destroy the witch Khnathaiti ^ for whose 
(destruction) the triumphant Soshyans will be born out of 
the water Kasoya from the eastern quarter [(Paz.) from 
the eastern quarters], 

6. To him spoke Angro-mainyush the creator of evils : 
Do not destroy my creations, 0 righteous Zarathushtra 1 
Thou art Pourushaspa’s son, from birth thou invokest. 
Curse the good Mazdayasiiian religion, (then) tliou shalt 
obtain fortune such as King Vfidhaghana obtained. 

7. To him replied Spitama Zarathushtra: I will not 
curse the good Mazdayasnian religion, not (if my) body, 
not (if my) soul, not (if my) life should part asunder. 

8. To him spoke Angro-mainyush the creator of evils : 
With whose words wdlt thou smite ? with whose words 
wilt thou suppress my creatures (who am) Angi’6- 
mainyush ? (and) with what well-made weapons ? 

9. To him replied Spitama Zaratlmshtra : The mortar 
and dish and Homa, and the words pronounced by Mazda 
are my best weapons ; with these words will I smite, with 
these words will I suppress, Avith these well-made weapons, 
O evil-doing Angro-mainyush ! The beneficent spirit 
made (them), he made (them) in boundless time, the 
immortal benefactors (Ameshaspcntas), the good rulers 
and good arrangers, co-operated. 

{The fate of the soul after death, vers. 27-32.) 

27. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! Wliat are the events [(Paz.) what events 
happen? what events take place? what events are met 
with ?] (when) a man shall give up his soul in this world 
of existence ? 

28. Then said Ahuramazda : After a man is dead [(Paz.) 
after a man has departed, when the running evil-doing 
demons make destruction (of his life)], at daybreak after 
the third night, [(Paz.) when aurora is shining], he reaches 


^ Probably an idol- worshipper in Kandahar, or thereabonta. 
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Mithra, rising above the mountains resplendent with their 
own rightful lustre [(PS,z.) when the sun rises]. 

29. The demon Vizaresho by name, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! carries the soul bound towards the country of 
the wicked Deva-worshipping men.^ It goes on the time- 
worn paths, which are for the wicked and which are for the 
righteous, to the Chinvad bridge, created by Mazda, and 
right, where they ask the consciousness and soul their 
conduct in the settlements {i.c,, world) [(Paz.) what w^as 
achieved in the world of existence]. 

30. She, the beautiful, well-formed, strong, (and) well- 
grown, comes with the dog, with the register, with chil- 
dren, with resources, with skilfulness.^ She dismisses 
the sinful soul of the wicked into the glooms (hell). She 
meets the souls of the righteous when crossing the (celestial 
mountain) Haro-berezaiti (Alborz), and guides them over the 
Chinvad bridge [(Paz.) the bridge of the heavenly spirits], 

31. Vohu-mano (the archangel Bahman) rises from a 
golden throne ; Vohu-mano exclaims : How hast thou come 
hither to us, 0 righteous one ! from the perishable life to 
the imperishable life ? 

32. The souls of the righteous proceed joyfully to 
Ahuramazda, to the Ameshaspentas, to the golden throne, 
to paradise (Gard-nemana) [(Paz.) the residence of Ahura- 
mazda, the residence of the Ameshaspentas, and the resi- 
dence of the other righteous ones.] 

{Fragment not connected ivith tlie> preeedlng,) 

33. The righteous man being purified, the demons, the 
wicked evil-doers, are so frightened at (his) scent, after 
death, as a sheep encompassed by wolves is frightened by 
a woK. 

^ The country of the deva-wor- dently refers to the maiden who is a 
shippers is India. personification of one’s actions during 

* The dog is requisite to he looked life, and is said to meet the soul after 
at by a man at the last gasp, but the its third night’s separation from the 
meaning of the two following epithets body. Compare the Hfi,d6kht Nask 
is veiy uncertain. This passage evi- (Yt. xzii 9, p. 220). 
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34. The righteous men assemble, Nairyo-sanha assem- 
bles. Say: Ahuramazda’s friend is Nairyo-sai^a; thy- 
self invoke, 0 Zarathushtra ! this creation of Ahuramazda. 

35. Zarathushtra said unto me the words: I praise the 
rightful creation, formed by Ahuramazda; I praise the 
earth created by Ahura, the water created by Mazda, the 
rightful vegetation; I praise the sea Vouru-kasha {i.e., 
having distant shores) ; I praise the brightly-shining sky ; 
I praise the eternal luminaries (the fixed stars), the self- 
created.i 

36. I praise tlie best life (paradise) of the righteous, 
(which is) resplendent (and) all-glorious; I praise the 
house of song {gard-nemdna, equivalent to “ paradise ”), the 
residence of Ahuramazda, the residence of the Ameshas- 
pentas, the residence of the other righteous ones ; I praise 
the bridge Chinvad (bridge of the gatherer), created by 
Mazda, in the self-created intermediate region (between 
heaven and hell). 

37. I praise good fortune, the wide-eyed ; I praise the 
strong guardian-angels (Fravashis) of the righteous, bene- 
fiting all creatures; I praise Behram created by Ahura, 
the bearer of splendour created by Mazda ; I praise the 
shining, glorious star Tishtar (Tir, Mercury), with the body 
of a golden-horned ox. 

38. I praise the beneficent hymns (the five G^thas), 
ruling over the (five) periods (of the day), the righteous 
ones. I praise the Ahunavaiti Gatha ; I praise the TJshta- 
vaiti Gatha ; I praise the Spenta-mainyfi G§,tha ; I praise 
the Vohu-khshathra GS,tha; I praise the Vahishtoishti 
Gatha. 

39. I praise the region {Karshvare, or Keshvar) Arezahi 
(and) Savahi; I praise the region Fradadhafshu (and) 
Vidadhafshu; I praise the region Vouru-bareshti (and) 
Vouru-jareshti; I praise the region Qaniratha; I praise 
the splendid HStumat (Hilmand), the shining, the glorious. 
I praise the good wealth (Ashi) ; I praise the good science, 

1 Throughont these yerses *1 invoke’ would be more correct than *I praise.* 
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I praise the lightest science. I praise the glory of the 
Aryan countries; I praise the glory of Yima the king, rich 
in flocks. 


8. The Fargards xx.-xxii. 

These last three Fargards of the Vendidad seem to have 
belonged originally to some medical book. They contain 
spells for curing diseases, which resemble very much the 
mantras which are intended for the same purpose in the 
Atharvaveda. Thrita is said to have been tlie first phy- 
sician who relieved mankind from the distress and misery 
caused by diseases. The angel, presiding over the medical 
art, is called Airyaman, to whom even Aliuramazda des- 
patches his messenger Nairyo-sanlia (Xeryosangh). 

XV. — BRIEF SURVEY OF AVESTA LITERATURE. 

Having described, and illustrated by selected specimens, 
the various branches of the sacred literature of the Parsis, 
we may conclude this Essay with a brief summary and 
survey of the whole. 

At the head of this literature undoubtedly stand the 
FIVE GATH AS, which we must regard as the work of Spitama 
Zarathushtra himself and his disciples, as any one can 
easily convince himself* by a careful perusal of the nume- 
rous passages, translated above from these hymns, and by 
comparing them with those extracted from other parts of 
the Zend-Avesta. Besides the internal evidence, which is 
strong and convincing enough, some external reasons may 
be alleged to corroborate the opinion that these Gathas 
contain the undoubted teachings and sayings of the cele- 
brated Zoroaster himself. While the other parts are no- 
where said to be the work of Spitama Zarathushtra himself 
he is distinctly and expressly mentioned, in the Srosh 
Yasht, as the author of these ancient and sacred songs (see 
p. 141). Whereas in the other parts of the Zend-Avesta 
Zarathushtra is spoken of in the third person, and even 
occasionally invoked as a divi^e being — ^in the Gathas he 
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speaks of himself in the first person, and acts throughout 
as a man who is commissioned by God to perform a great 
task. We find him placed among men, surrounded by his 
friends, Kava Yishtaspa, Jamaspa,and Frashaoshtra, preach- 
ing to his countrymen a new and purer religion, exhorting 
tliem to forsake idolatry and to worship only the living 
God. 

The Gatha literature was, in ancient times, certainly 
not confined to the scanty fragments which are now extant. 
There existed, no doubt, a much larger collection of the 
hymns and sayings of Spitama Zarathushtra and his dis- 
ciples, including those of the ancient prophets called 
SaoshyahtOy which are now and then alluded to in the 
Yasna. Out of this larger collection those verses were 
selected, which were believed to be most efficacious for 
putting down the evil influences of the hostile Dcvas and 
their priests (the Brahmans), and for increasing the welfare 
of the Zoroastrians ; and these only have been jneserved. 
The collection of the Gathas, extant now-a-days, may be 
well compared to the Samaveda, which contains detached 
verses, selected from the lligveda, intended only for 
being sung at the celebration of the great Soma sacrifices. 
While the Brahmans preserved their complete Eigveda, 
or entire collection of hymns, irrespective of their litur- 
gical application, the ancestors of the Parsis, who were 
apparently more careless of their sacred literature than 
their Brahmanical brethren, lost it almost entirely. 

Next to the Gathas in rank stands the Yasna of Seven 
Chapters (see p. 170). For reasons pointed out above, 
we cannot regard it as a genuine work of Spitama Zara- 
thushtra himself. It appears to be the work of one of the 
earliest successors of the prophet, called in ancient times 
Zarathushtra or Zarathushtrdtema (see sect. ii. 3, of the 
fourth Essay), who, deviating somewhat from the high and 
pure monotheistic principle of Spitama, made some con- 
cessions to the adherents of the ante-Zoroastrian religion 
by addressing prayers to other beings than Ahuramazda. 
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The first part of the Yasna, styled above the Latek 
Yasna, is certainly of a far later date than even the 
Yasna of Seven Chapters.” The high-priests seem to 
have tried to conciliate the men of the old party (called 
^paoiryo-tlcaSsho, “ of the old creed ”), who were niwilling 
to Ibrsake the ancient polytheistic religion, and its time- 
hallowed rites and ceremonies. The old sacrifices were 
reformed, and adapted to the more civilised mode of life 
of the Iranians. The intoxicating Soma beverage was 
replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating drink, 
prv^pared from another plant than the original Soma plant, 
together with twigs of the pomegranate tree, and withput 
any process of fermentation (water being merely poured 
over them) ; but its name in the Iranian form, llacmia, 
remained, and some of the ceremonies also, as we shall see 
in the fourth Essay ; the solemn sacrificial cakes of the 
Brahmans (puroddsha) were superseded by the sacred 
bread called draon(> (Earun). New invocations, addressed 
to those divine beings who occupied the places of the 
ancient Devas or gods (branded by Spitama Zarathushtra 
as the originators of all evil and sin), were composed and 
adapted for the refoi*n]ed Soma sacrifice (Homa ceremony). 
These new prayers form the substance of the later Yasna 
wdiicli was to represent the formulas of the Brahmanical 
Yajurveda. 

If we compare this later Yasna with the Gathas, we find 
(irrespective of the difference of dialect) such a vast differ- 
ence in their contents, that it is quite imj)0ssible for a 
conscientious critic to assign them to one author. While 
in the Gathas we never find mentioned either Homa, 
Barsom, or gods like Mithra and Anahita, or even Amesha- 
speiita, the general name for the heavenly councillors, we 
meet with their names in nearly every page of the later 
Yasna. Here naturally arises the question why the author 
of the Gathas, in propounding his new religious doctrines, 
entnely overlooked the things which were considered in 
after times as the most indispensable implements of divine 
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service, and why he disregarded those gods and divine 
beings whom it was afterwards held very sinful to neglect? 
The only answer is, that he neither believed in them, nor 
thought them to be an essential part of religion. 

In the same rank as the later Yasna may be classed the 
YisrARAU (see p. 19 1). It was composed by one of the 
later high-priests for the celebration of the Gahanbars. 

While the Yasna and Visparad represent the Vedas 
among the Parsis, their Vendidad corresponds exactly to 
the Smritis, or collections of customs, observances, laws, 
penalties, and fines, which form the groundwork of the 
so-called Dharma-Shastra. Its different constituent parts 
have been noticed above (p. 225), and every thinking man 
can convince himself of the impossibility of ascribing the 
whole to Spitama Zarathushtra himself. The book only 
j)rofesses to give the conversations, wliich Zaratlmshtra is 
unanimously said (even in the Gathas) to have held witli 
God himself ; and that there was, in very ancient times, a 
work in existence purporting to contain such conversations, 
follows undoubtedly from the notice of such a work 
to be found in the Visparad and Vendidad itself (see p. 
142). 

If we compare Zarathushtra's conversations with Ahura- 
mazda, as contained in tlie Gathas, with those which are 
reported in the Vendidad, we find a considerable difference 
between the two. In the Gathas there is never any allu- 
sion made to the numerous ceremonies and observances 
which were deemed absolutely necessary for a pious 
Hormazd-worshipper. Thus, for instance, among the ques- 
tions put by Spitama Zarathushtra to Ahuramazda in 
Yasna xliv. (see p. 158), about the true religion and its 
observance, there is not a single one which refers to the 
treatment of the dead body, one of the most important 
things in the time of the Vendidad, or to the great purifi- 
cation ceremony (see p. 241), deemed so essential for the 
welfare of the Iranian community. Very likely Spitama 
Zarathushtra himself never gave any direct precepts about 
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the customs and usages which already existed in his time. 
Had he done so we should expect him to allude to them, 
especially in those verses where he mentions the means 
of checking the evil influences exercised by the Devas 
(demons) ; but all he mentions are the splendour of fire, the 
mighty words revealed to him by Ahuramazda, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and purity in thought, word, and deed. 
From his never mentioning the ceremonies enjoined in 
the Vendidad, it undoubtedly follows that, though lie 
might know them, he did not attach much weight to their 
observance. 

Only on one point we find the laws given in the Ven- 
didad corroborated by the Gathas. These are those which 
refer to the sacredness of a promise or contract, called 
Mithra, as one may learn from comparing Vend. iv. (see p. 
238) with Yas. xlvi. 5 (see p. 164). These seem to have 
originated from Spitama Zaratliushtra himself, wdien he 
called into existence a new religious community, to be 
founded on the principle of inviolable faith and truth. 

From a careful consideration of these and other circum- 
stances which are pointed out above (p. 226), we cannot 
regard the Vendidad as a work of Sjiitama Zarathushtra 
himself, but as the joint work of his successors, the supreme 
high-priests of the Iranian community. That the chief 
high-priests, together with the kings, w^ere believed to 
stand in direct communication with Ahuramazda himself, 
and to receive from him answers to their questions, we 
may see distinctly from Visp. i. 9 (quoted above, p. 193). 
The chief high-priest is there called Zaratliushtrotcmo, 
which word literally means the greatest Zarathushtra, or 
high-priest” (^cma being the superlative suffix). His com- 
munications are held sacred in this passage, and placed on 
a level wdth the Gathas. From this chcumstance we may 
distinctly gather that the works of the Zarathushtrotemas 
were held in ancient times to be about equally sacred 
with those of Spitama Zarathushtra himself. If we then 
consider the Vendidad as their joint work, compiled during 
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several successive centuries, it is not to be wondered that 
we find it so highly revered by the Zoroastrians even to 
the present day. 

Of the three stages which we can discover in the present 
Vendidad, the A vesta, no doubt, is very old, and perhaps 
partially traceable to oral sayings descended from the 
prophet himself. Even the Zend, which makes up by far 
the larger portion of the present Vendidad, belongs to a 
very early age, and seems to be at least as old as the later 
Yasna. The Pazand is comparatively recent, and seems 
to be more of a literary and learned character than of 
practical consequence. 

In the Yasiits (see p. 194), which correspond partially to 
the Puranic literature of the Brahmans, one may distinguish 
generally two classes of works, firstly, hymns, and secondly, 
conversations with Ahuramazda. 

The metrical pieces or hymns represent the fragments of 
the ancient epic poetry of the Iranians, as living in the 
mouths of their bards, and are not only to be found in the 
j)roperly so-called Yashts, but are scattered throughout the 
whole Zend-Avesta (see Yas. ix., x. ; Vend. xix.). In their 
present form the Yashts, together with the shorter prayers, 
such as Afriijgans, Gahs, &c. (see p. 224), are evidently 
the most modern pieces of the Zend-Avesta, and have not 
the slightest claim to have been composed by Zarathushtra, 
or even by his earlier successors. This kind of literature 
grew uj) at a time when the Zoroastrian religion had 
already very much degenerated, and its original monotheism 
had partially given way to the old gods, wlio had been 
stigmatised and banished^ by Spitama Zaratliushtra, but 
were afterwards transformed into angels. The songs of 
the bards, which we find introduced into the Yashts, may 
be old and genuine, but, strictly speaking, they have very 
little concern with the Zoroastrian religion. The Zoroas- 
trian conversations with Ahuramazda, which we often find 
in the Yashts, may be the work of the later high-priests, 
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but they seem to be entirely foreign to all that we know 
of Spitama. 

The tendency of the authors of these Yashts was to 
raise the dignity of the angels, such as Mithra, Tishtrya 
AnS,hita, &c., to that of Aliuramazda, with whom they are 
said even to have equal rank (see p. 202). Therefore 
Ahuramazda himself is called, now and then, their wor- 
shipper. Zarathushtra is also reported to have paid them 
great reverence, but not the slightest trace of this can be 
discovered in his own Gathas. 

This kind of literature has, no doubt, largely contributed 
towards the deterioration of the religion founded by Spitama 
Zarathushtra, and has partially re-established what the 
prophet endeavoured to destroy. As to its age, there is 
liappily a certain historical hint to be found in the Fra- 
vardin Yasht, where mention is made of Gaotcma (Gautama 
lluddha), the founder of Buddhism (see p. 208). That 
Buddhism was spread over Bactria, at a very early time, 
we know from other sources. Buddha entered Xirvana 
(died) in b.c. 543; and before his lore could spread in 
Bactria, at least one or two centuries must have elapsed 
after the master's death. Thus we arrive at a date, 
between b.c. 450 and b.c. 350, for the Fravardin Yasht ; 
and there is no difference, in language and ideas, between 
it and the others. A later date than this cannot be reason- 
ably assigned to the majority of the Yashts, because their 
language had already begun to die out before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and most of the Yashts 
are written in comparatively correct language, without 
more grammatical errors than abound in some parts of the 
Vendidad. There is, besides, another reason for attribut- 
ing the principal Yashts to tlie fifth century before the 
Christian era. At that time, as we learn from two inscrip- 
tions of King Artaxerxes Mnemon,^ the worship of Mithra 
and Anahita was spreading through all the dominions of 

1 See Benfey, “Persiache Koilin- on the Scythic version of the Behis- 
schriften,*’ jj. 67; Norris, ‘‘Memoir tun Inscription,” p. 159. 
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the Persian Empire, which was not the case at the time of 
Darius Hystaspes, who never mentions these deities in his 
numerous inscriptions. This new form of worship called 
into existence a new appropriate sacred literature, which 
is partially preserved in the Yashts. 

The question as to the age of the other and older parts of 
the Zend-Avesta is closely connected with the determina- 
tion of the period at which Spitama Zarathushtra himself 
lived. As we shall see in the fourth Essay, we cannot 
place his era at a much later date than B.c. 1200; and if 
we assign this date to the Gathas, as the work of Spitama 
Zarathushtra and his disciples, then we must fix the age 
of the larger portion of the Vendidad at about b.c. 1000- 
900, and that of the later Yasna at about B.c. 800-700. 
The Pazand portion of the Vendidad is very likely not 
older than B.c. 500, and at the same time the collection of 
its different parts may have taken place. 

If we date the commencement of the sacred literature of 
the Parsis from B.c. 1200, and place its close at B.C. 400, 
we allow a period of about 800 years, which is, in compari- 
son with other sacred literatures, such as those of the Jews 
and Brahmans, rather too short than too long. 
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IV. 

THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION AS TO ITS 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

In this Essay it is intended to give a summary view of the 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion ^ its general character and 
development, so far as they can be ascertained from the 
original Avesta texts. The reader being furnished, in the 
preceding Essay, with translations of a good many passages 
leferring particularly to this subject, the conclusions to be 
drawn from them can be here condensed into compara- 
tively 

I. — ^THE EELATlONSniP BETWEEN THE BEAIIMANICAL 
AND ZOROASTRIAN RELIGIONS. 

Before we can properly discuss the question of the 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion, and the time when its 
founder flourished, certain traces of an originally close 
connection (which the attentive reader of both the Vedas 
and Zend-Avesta will readily perceive to exist) must be 
pointed out between the Brahmanical and Zoroastrian 
religions, customs, and observances. 

I. — Names of Divine Beings. 

The most striking feature, in this respect, is the use 
which we find made, in both the Vedas and Zend-Avesta, 
of the names, deva and cmira (ahura in the Avesta). Deva 

^ This subject has been already 1861, at Poona; and more fully in 
briefly treated in the author's “Lee- the Essay appended to his German 
ture on the origin of the Parsi reli- work on the GUthas, vol. ii. pp. 
gion,” delivered on the ist of March 231-259. 
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is in all the Vedas, and in the whole Brahmanical litera- 
ture, the name of the divine beings, the gods who are the 
objects of worship on the part of the Hindus to the pre- 
sent day. In the Zend-Avesta, from its earliest to its 
latest texts, and even in modern Persian literature, deva 
(Pers. dto) is the general name of an evil spirit, a fiend, 
demon, or devil, who is inimical to all that comes from 
God and is good. In the confession of faith, as recited by 
Parsis to this day, the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly 
said to be vi-daiv 6 , against the Devas,’' or opposed to 
them (see Yasna xii. i, p. 173), and one of their most sacred 
books is called vi-da 6 v 6 -ddta (now corrupted into Ven- 
diddd)y i.e., what is given against, or for the removal of, 
llie Devas. The Devas are the originators of all that is 
bad, of every impurity, of death ; and are constantly 
thinking of causing the destruction of the fields and trees, 
and of the houses of religious men. The spots most liked 
by them, according to Zoroastrian notions, are those most 
filled with dirt and filth, especially cemeteries, which places 
are, therefore, objects of the greatest abomination to a true 
Hormazd-worshipper. 

A sura is, in the form Ahura, the first part of Ahctra- 
MAZDA (Hormazd), the name of God among the Parsis; 
and the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly called the Ahura 
religion (see Yasna xii. 9, p. 174), in strict opposition to the 
Deva religion. But among the Hindus A sura has assumed 
a bad meaning, and is applied to the bitterest enemies of 
their Devas (gods), with whom the Asuras are constantly 
waging war, and not always without success, as even Hindu 
legends acknowledge. This is the case throughout the 
whole Puranic literature, and as far back as the later parts 
of the Vedas; but in the older parts of the Eigveda Sah- 
hita we find the word Asura used in as good and elevated 
a sense as in the Zend-Avesta. The chief gods, such as 
Indra (Eigveda i. 54, 3),! Varuna (Ev. i. 24, 14), Agni 

^ In the quotations from the Rig- ten), the second to the hymn, and the 
veda, the first number refers to the third to the verse. 

Mandala (“ book,” of which there are 
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(TtV. iv. 2, S ; vii. 2, 3), Savitri (Ev. i. 35, 7), Eudra or 
Shiva (Ev. v. 42, ii), &c., are honoured with the epithet 
'"Asijra,” which means "living, spiritual/' signifying the 
divine, in ‘its opposition to human nature. In the plural, 
it is even used, now and then, as a name for all the gods, 
as for instance in Ev. i. 108, 6 : "Tliis Soma is to be dis- 
tributed as an offering among the Asuras,” by which word 
the Rishi means his own gods whom he was worshipping. 
We often find one Asura particularly mentioned, who is 
called "Asura of heaven" (Ev. v. 41, 3; heaven itself is 
called by this name, Ev. i. 13 1, i), "our father, who pours 
down the waters " (Ev. v. 83, 6) ; Agni, the fire god, is 
born out of his womb (Ev. hi. 29, 14) ; his sons support 
heaven. 

In a bad sense we find Asura only twice in the older 
parts of the Eigveda (ii. 32, 4; vii. 99, 5), in which pas- 
sages the defeat of the " sons or men of the Asura " is 
ordered, or spoken of; but we find the word more fre- 
quently in this sense in the last book of the Eigveda, 
(which is only an appendix to the whole, made in later 
times), and in the Atharvaveda, where the Eishis are said 
to have frustrated the tricks of the Asuras (iv. 23, 5), and 
to have the power of putting them down (vi. 7, 2). 

In the Brahmanas, or sacrificial books, belonging to each 
of the Vedas, we find the Devas always fighting with the 
Asuras.^ The latter are the constant enemies of the 
Hindu gods, and always make attacks upon the sacrifices 
offered by devotees. To defeat them all the craft and 
cunliing of the Devas were required ; and the means of 
checking them was generally found in a new sacrificial 
rite. Thus the Asuras are said to have given rise to a 
good many sacrificial customs, and in this way they largely 

^ In the Pur&nas the Asuras are into existence. The bad sense at- 
fighting not with the Devas, but with tached to Asura was thought to lie 
the Suras. The latter word is a mere in the negative prefix a, and there- 
fiction of later times, and not to be fore their opponents should appear 
found in the Vedas. A false etymo- without it, in the form Sura. 
logy has called this new class of gods 
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contributed towards making tbe Brahmanical sacrifices so 
complicated and full of particular rites and ceremonies. 
To give tbe reader an idea of the way in which the battles 
between the Devas and Asuras are said to have been 
fought, a translation of a passage, taken from the Aitarcya 
Brdhmana (i. 23) i of the Eigveda, is here given : — 

‘The Devas and Asuras waged war in these worlds. 

‘ The Asuras made these worlds fortified places {jpur, i.e., 
‘ town), and made them as strong and impregnable 
‘ as possible ; they made the earth of iron, the air of silver, 
‘ and the sky of gold. Thus they transformed these worlds 
‘into fortified places (castles). The Devas said: These 
‘ Asuras have made these worlds fortified places ; let us 
‘ thus build other worlds in opx)Osition to these (now occu- 
‘ pied solely by them). They then made out of her (the 
‘ earth) a seat, out of the air a fire-hearth, and out of the 
‘ sky two repositories for sacrificial food (these are called 
‘ IlavirdJidna), The Devas said : Let us bring the Upa- 
‘ sads ; ^ by means of a siege (^ipiasada) one may conquer 
‘ a large town. When they performed the first Upasad, 
‘ then they drove them (the Asuras) out from this world 
‘ (the earth) ; when they performed the second, then they 
‘ drove them out from the air ; and when they perform etl 
‘ the third, then they drove them out from the sky. Thus 

1 An edition and translation of the after the great Pravargya ceremony, 
■whole work (in two volumes) was duiing wliich the priests produce for 
published by the author in 1863, the sacrificer [yajamdna) a golden 
giving full information regarding the celestial body, with which alone he 
Brahmanical sacrifices, which were is permitted by the gods to enter 
previously little known to European heaven. When in this way the sacri- 
Sanskrit scliolars, as it is scarcely ficer is born anew, he is to receive 
possibleto obtain a knowledge of them the nourishment appropriate for an 
without oral information from pro- infant’s body, and this is milk. The 
fessional sacrificial priests. But they chief part of the Upasad ceremony is, 
are too essential a part of the Vedic that one of the priests (the Adhvaryu) 
religion (now chiefly preserved by the presents milk to him in a large 
so-called Agnihotns) to be overlooked wooden spoon, which he must drink, 
by those who are inquiring into the Formerly it had to be drunk from 
Brahmanical religion and its history, the cow which was to he milked by 

2 This is a particular ceremony the Adhvaryu. But this custom has 
which is to take place immediately now hiUen into disuse. 
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* they drove them out from these worlds. The Asuras, 
‘ thus driven out of these worlds, repaired to the Ritus 
‘ (seasons). The Devas said: Let us perform Upasad. 
‘ The Upasads being three, they performed each twice 
‘ (that makes six in all, corresponding wdth the six seasons). 
‘ Then they drove them (the Asuras) out from the Ritus. 
' The Asuras repaired now to the months. The Devas 
' made twelve Upasads, and drove them out from the 
' months. After having been defeated here also, they re- 
‘ paired to the half-months. The Devas performed twenty- 
‘ four Upasads and drove the Asuras out of the half- 
‘ months. After having been defeated again, the Asuras 
‘ repaired to the day and night ; the Devas performed the 
‘ Upasads and drove them out. Therefore, the first Upasad 
' ceremony is to be performed in the first part of the day 
« and the other in the second part of the day. lie (the 
‘ sacrificer) leaves thus only so much space to the enemy 
‘ as exists between the conjunction of day and night (tliat 
‘ is, the time of twilight in the morning and evening).’ 

That the Asuras of the Brahmanical literature are the 
supreme beings of the Parsis (Ahuramazda with his arch- 
angels) is, according to these statements, hardly to be 
doubted. But there exists, perhaps, a still more convincing 
l)roof. Among the metres, used in the Yajurveda, we find 
seven which are marked by the epithet dsuri, such as 
Gdyatri dsuri, Ushnih dsiiri, Pankii ds2iri} These Asura 
iLietres, which arc foreign to the whole Rigveda, are actu- 
ally to be found in the Gatha literature of the Zend- 
Avesta, which professedly exhibits the doctrines of the 
Ahura (Asura) religion. The Gdyatri dsuri consists of 
fifteen syllables, which metre we discover in the Gfitha 
Ahunavaiti (see p. 144), if we bear in mind that the number 
of sixteen syllables, of which it generally consists, is often 
reduced to fifteen (compare, for instance, Yas. xxxi. 6, and 
the first two lines of xxxi 4). The Ushnih dsuri, consist- 
ing of fourteen syllables, is completely extant in the Gatha 

1 See the “ White Yajurveda,” edited by A. Weber, vol. L p. lx. 
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Vohu-khsliatlira (Yas. li.), each verse of which comprises 
fourteen syllables. The Pankti dsuri consists of eleven 
syllables, just as many as we found (p. 144) in the Gathas 
Ushtavaiti and Spenta-mainyh. This coincidence can 
certainly not be merely accidental, but shows clearly, that 
the old Gatha literature of the Zend-Avesta was well 
known to the Rishis who compiled the Yajurveda. 

Of great importance, for showing the original close re- 
lationship between the Brahmanical and Parsi religions, is 
the fact that several of the Indian gods are actually men- 
tioned by name in the Zend-Avesta, some as demons, others 
as angels. 

Indr a, the chief god of the Brahmans in the Yedic times, 
the thunderer, the god of light and god of war, for whom 
pre-eminently the Rishis, the ancient founders of Brah- 
manism, squeezed and drank the intoxicating Soma bever- 
age, is expressly mentioned in the list of the Devas or 
demons which we find in Vend. xix. 43.^ He is there 
second only to Angro-mainyush (Ahriman), the arch-fiend 
who is sometimes designated daevandm daivo, “ demon of 
demons '' in the Avesta, but ‘‘ god of the gods '' in Sanskrit. 

Next to Indra stands Sdurva daSva^ whom we discover 
in one of Shiva’s names Sliarva (see the White Yajurveda, 
xvi 28). In Ndoiihaithya daiva we readily recognise 
the Ndsatyas of the Vedic hymns, which name is there 
given to the two Ashvins, the Dioskuri of the Indian 
mythology. 

Some names of the Vedic Devas are, however, used in a 
good sense, and are transformed into Yazatas or angels in 
the Zend-Avesta. The most noticeable is Mithra, the 
Sanskrit form being Mitra. In the Vedic hynms he is 
generally invoked together with Varuim (identical with 
the god Uranos of the Greeks), the ruler of heaven and 
master of the universe ; 2 but in the Zend-Avesta he was 

1 This passage is omitted in two of the Vedic hymns he occupied a much 

the oldest manuscripts. higher position. The whole universe 

2 In later times he was believed to is subject to his laws, 
preside over the waters only ; but in 
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everywhere separated from his ancient companion. How- 
ever, there is one hymn in the Eigveda (iii. 59, mitro jandn 
ydtagati) in which Mitra alone (as the sun) is addressed 
in the following way ; — 

‘ Mitra calls men to their work ; Mitra is preserving 
‘ earth and heaven ; Mitra looks upon the nations always 
‘ without shutting his eyes. To Mitra bring the offering 

* with ghi ! 

‘ 0 Mitra ! that man who troubles himself to keep thy 

* order (rule), 0 son of eternity (dditija) ! shall have abun- 
‘ dance ; he, protected by thee, shall neither be slain nor 
‘ defeated ; no distress befalls him, neither from near, nor 
‘ from far.’ 

In comparing these verses with the extracts given above 
from the Miliir Yasht, one may easily be convinced of the 
complete identity of the Vedic Mitra and tlie Persian Mitlira. 

Another Vedic deity, Aryoman, who is generally asso- 
ciated with Mitra and Varuna (Ev. i. 136, 2), is at once 
recognised in the angel Airyaman of the Zend-Avesta. 
Ary am an has in both scriptures a double meaning, {o) “ a 
friend, associate ” (in the Gathas it chiefly means a 
client”); (6) the name of a deity or spirit who seems 
particularly to preside over marriages, on which occasions 
he is invoked both by Prahmans and Parsis (see p. 142). 
He seems to be either another name of the sun, like Mitra, 
Savitri, Pushan, &c., or his constant associate and repre- 
sentative. In the Bhagavad Gita (x. 29) he is mentioned 
as the head of the pitaras, “ manes, or ancestral spirits.” 

Bhaga, another deity of the Vedas, belonging to the 
same class as Mitra and Aryaman (to the so-called 
Adilyas), is to be recognised in the word haglia of the 
Zend-Avesta, which word is, however, not employed 
there as a name of any particular divine being, but con- 
veys the general sense of ‘"god, destiny”! (lit. ''portion”). 

^ This word is to be found in the onic mythology knew a biel hog or 
Slavonic languages (Russian, Polish, white god, and a czerny hog or black 
&c.) in the form hog as the common god. 
name for “ God.” The ancient Slav- 

S 
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That the Vedic god Blmga (compare the adjective hagJid- 
hahhta, ordained by fate,” which is to be found in both 
the Veda and the Zend-Avesta) was believed to be a deity, 
presiding over the destiny and fortune of men, may be 
clearly seen from some passages in the lligveda, of which 
Ev. vii. 41, 2, is here quoted: ‘Let us invoke the victor 
‘ in the morning {i.e., the sunlight which has defeated the 
‘ darkness of night), the strong Bhaga, the son of Aditi 
‘ (imperishableiiess, eternity), who disposes all things (for 
‘ during the night all seemed to be lost). The poor and 
‘ the sick, as well as the king, pray to him, full of trust, 
‘ saying : Give us our portion.' 

Aramatiy a female spirit in the Vedas, meaning: {a) 
“devotion, obedience” (Ev. vii. i, 6; 34, 21), {h) “earth” 
(x. 92, 4, 5), is apparently identical with the archangel 
Armaiiiy which name has, as the reader will have learned 
from tlie third Essay, exactly the same two meanings in 
the Zend-Avesta. In the Vedas, how^ever, her name is of 
rare occurrence, being found in some hymns of the Eigveda 
only.^ She is called a virgin who comes with butter offer- 
ings in the morning and evening to Agni (Ev. vii. i, 6), a 
celestial woman {(jnily see p. 170) who is brought by Agni 
(Ev. V. 43, 6). 

Nardshansa (see Yaska's Nirukta, viii. 6), an epithet of 
several Vedic gods, such as Agni, Phshan, and Brahman- 
aspati (but especially of Agni), is identical with Nairyd- 
saylm (Neryosangh), the name of an angel in the Zend- 
Avesta, who serves Ahuramazda as a messenger (see 
Vend, xxii.), in which capacity we find Agni and Pdshan 
in the Vedic hymns also. The word means “ one praised 
by men,” i.c., renowned. 

The Vedic god Vdyu (wind, especially the morning 
wind), “ who first drinks the Soma at the morning sacri- 
fice,” is to be recognised in the spirit Vayu of the Zend- 
Avesta, who is supposed to be roaming everywhere (see 


1 See, about Aramati and Armaiti, the German Oriental Society, voL 
the author’s article in the journal of viii, (1854) p. 769-771. 
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the Earn Yasht above, p. 214). He is the only Vedic deity 
who is mentioned by name (m7/4) in the Gathas (Yas. liii. 
6), but, of course, not called a deva, which word has always 
a bad meaning in the Zend-Avesta. 

Vritrahdy “killer of Vritra (a demon),” one of the most 
frequent epithets of Indra in the Vedic books, is to be 
recognised in the angel Verethraghna (Behram, see the 
Beliram Yasht above, p. 2 1 3). It looks rather strange fit 
the first glance, that we should find one and the same 
Vedic god, Indra, with his proper name “Indra” entered 
in the list of demons, and with his epithet “ Vritraha ” 
worshipped as a very high angel. But the problem is very 
easily solved if one bears in mind that Vritrahd is applied 
in the hymns of the Eigveda not exclusively to Indra, but 
also to another deity, Triia, who occupied in the most 
fincient times the place of Indra as thimderer and killer of 
the demons of the air (Ev. i. 18, 71). That tljis Trita is 
identical with Thraetaona (FrMun) in the Iranian legends, 
we shall soon see. 

A very remarkable coincidence, as to the number of 
divine beings worshipped, is to be found between the 
statements of the Vedas and the Zend-Avesta. In the 
Vedas, especially in the Atharvaveda and the BrCdimanas, 
the gods number thirty-three {tray as-iriuHl tad devdJi) in 
all. Although the passages do not vary as to the number, 
they do not throughout agree as to the names of the indi- 
vidual gods by which the number is made up. In the 
Aitareya Brcllimanam (iii. 22, p. 67, of the author s edition) 
they are enumerated in the following order : eight Vasams, 
eleven Budras, twelve Adityas, one Trajdiyati, and one 
VasJiatlcdra} Instead of the last two we find Dydvd- 
Fritliivi (heaven and earth) enumerated hi the Shatapatha 
Brahmanam (forming part of the white Yajurveda), iv. 5, 
7, 2. In another passage (xi. 6, 3, 5) of the same work, 

1 This is a personification of the by the sacrificial priest, -when throw- 
formula Vauahatf “may he (Agni) iug the offering into the fi:re. When 
carry it up 1 ” which is pronounced pOTSonified, the efficacy of the sacri- 
with a very much lengthened sound fice is to be understood. 
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we find India and Prajapati mentioned as the last two. 
In the Eamayana (iii. 2, 15) the two Ashvins are men- 
tioned instead of them.i In the Atharvaveda (x. 7, 13, 
22, 27), all the thirty-three gods are said to he included in 
Prajapati (Brahma) as his limhs.2 

With these thirty-tliree Devas of the Vedas we may 
compare the thirty-three ratus, or chiefs, for maintaining 
the best truths, as they are instituted by Mazda, and pro- 
mulgated by Zarathushtra (Yas. i. 10). From their not 
being expressly enumerated according to their several 
classes, as the thirty-tliree Devas are in the Vedas, we may 
gather, with some certainty, that the “ thirty-three ratm ” 
was only a time-hallowed formula for enumerating the 
divine existences, the bearing and import of which was no 
longer understood by the Iranians after their separation 
from the Brahmans. 

2. — Names and Legends op Heroes. 

There is not only a great similarity between, and even 
identity of, names of divine beings in both the Veda and 
Zend-Avesta, but a similar close resemblance extends also 
to the legends of heroic feats related in both scriptures. 
But, at the very outset, we can discover, notwithstanding 
this similarity, a striking difference between the Iranian 
and Brahmanical notions regarding these legends. The 
Brahmans attribute them generally to gods, the Iranians 
partly to great heroes and partly to angels. The following 
are some of the most striking resemblances : — 

Yima khsliaita (JwimMd) and Yama rdjd. The names 


1 The later tradition, as laid down 
in the Pur&nas, has increased the 
Vedic number of thirty- three deities 
to thirty-three ko^iis, or 330 millions. 
This fact is a striking instance how 
unscrui)ulously and ridiculously the 
statements of the Vedas have been 
expanded and exaggerated in later 
times, which has contiibuted to- 
wards bringing Hinduism into the 


dejdorable state in which we find it 
now. 

2 This tendency towards establish- 
ing a kind of monotheism is, now 
and then, to be discovered in the 
ancient Vedic hymns. Compare, for 
instance, the celebrated passage, Rig- 
veda i. 164, 46, where it is said that 
“the wise men understand by the 
different gods only one being.” 
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and epithets are the same ; Yima is identical with Yama, 
and khshaUa means ‘‘ king,” the same as rdjd. The family 
name of both is the same : Vtvanhdo or son of Vivanghvat 
ill the Zend-Avesta (see the second fargard of the Veiulidad 
above, p. 231), and Vaivasvata or son of Vivasvat in tlie 
Veda. In the Zend-Avesta Yima gathers round him men 
and animals in flocks, and fills the earth with them ; and 
after the evils of winter had come over his territories, he 
leads a select number of the beings of the good creation to 
a secluded spot, where they enjoy uninterrupted happiness. 
According to the hymns of the Eigveda, ‘ Yama, the king, 
‘ the gatherer of the people, has descried a path for many, 
‘ which leads from the depths to the heights ; he first 
‘ found out a resting-place from which nobody can turn 
‘ out the occupants ; on the way the forefathers have gone, 
‘ the sons will follow them’ (Eigveda x. 14, i, 2). Yama 
is here described as the progenitor of mankind; as the 
first mortal man he first experienced death, and first went 
up from the low valley of this earth to the heiglits of 
heaven, where he gathers round him all his descendants, 
who must follow in his track by the law of nature, and 
rules over all who have entered his dominions, which are 
full of bliss and happiness. This happy ruler of the 
blessed in paradise has been transformed, in the modern 
Hindu mythology, into the fearful god of death, the 
inexorable judge of men’s doings, and the punisher of the 
wicked. In the legends of the Iranians, as extant in the 
Zend-Avesta and Shahnamah, he was the king of the 
golden age and the happy ruler of the Iranian tribes. 

Thrita, ThraitaoTia {Fr6diXn) and Trita, Traitana, 
Thrita, one of the Sama family (from which the great hero 
Eustam sprang), is in the Zend-Avesta (see p. 257) the 
first physician, the curer of the diseases created by Ahri- 
inan ; an idea which we find also attached to Trita in the 
Vedas. He is said, in the Atharvaveda (vi. 113, i), to 
extinguish illness in men, as the gods have extinguished it 
in him; he must sleep for the gods (xix. 56, 4). He 
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grants a long life (Taittiriya Sanhita, Black Yajnrveda, 
i. 8, lo, 2). Any evil thing is to be sent to liim to be 
appeased (Eigveda viii. 47, 13). This circumstance is 
hinted at in the Zend-Avesta by the surname Sdma, whicli 
means appeaser.” He is further said to have been once 
thrown into a well, whence Brihaspati rescued him (Ev. i. 
105, 17). Tlie Indian tradition makes him a Eishi, and 
ascribes several hymns of the Eigveda to him (as for 
instance Ev. i. 105). There are some traits discoverable 
ill the ancient hymns which make him appear rather like 
a god than a mortal man. He drinks Soma, like Indra, 
for obtaining strength to kill the demon Vritra (i. 187, i), 
and, like him, he cleaves with his iron club the rocky cave 
where the cows (the celestial waters) are concealed 
(i- 52. 5 )- 

ThraUaona (Frcdun) is easily recognised in the Vedic 
Tmiianci, who is said to have severed the head of a giant 
from his shoulders (Ev. i. 158,3). His father is called 
Athwyoy which corresponds exactly with the frequent sur- 
name of Trita in the Vedas, viz., Apiya. Trita and 
Traitana seem to have been confounded together in the 
Veda, whereas originally they were quite distinct from 
one another. Trita was tlie name of a celebrated physician, 
and Traitana that of the conqueror of a giant or tyrant ; 
the first belonged to the family of the Sdmas, the latter to 
the Aptyas. In the Zend-Avesta the original form of the 
legend is better preserved (see about Thra6taona, p. 178). 

Kava Vs {Katkdus in the Shahnamah) and Kdvya 
Ushanas. He is one of the great heroes of the Iranians, 
and believed to have been a ruler over Iran. In the later 
Indian literature, he is identified with Shulcra, the planet 
Venus, and said to have been during his lifetime the Guru 
(prophet or teacher) of the Daityas or Asuras, the enemies 
of the gods. But he is not viewed in this light in the 
ancient Vedic hymns. There he is associated with the god 
Indra, who calls himself Kdvya UsJiand (Ev. iv. 26, i), 
and is invoked by the name Kavi Ushand (Ev. i. 130, 
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Tliis Kavya UslianS, (meaning Ushand, son of 
installed Agni as a higli- priest for mankind (Ev. viii. 23, 
17); he led the heaverdy cows (the clouds) to pasturage 
(Ev. i. 83, 5), and made Indra’s iron club, by which the god 
killed his enemy Vritra. In the Bhagavad Gita (x. 27) he 
is considered as the first of the poets, wherefore Kiishna, 
who calls himself the first in every particular brancli, 
identifies himself with Ushanas. According to the Maha- 
bharata (i. 2544) he has four sons, who offer sacrifice to the 
Asuras. In the Iranian legend he does not appear as 
blameless; he is said to have been so proud and self- 
conceited as to endeavour to fiy up to heaven, for which'" 
arrogance he was then severely punished. 

The name Ddnava is given, both in the Vedas and 
Zend-Avesta, to enemies with whom wars are to be waged. 
Compare Yt. v. 73, and Atharvaveda iv. 24, 2. In the 
Eigveda it is often a name of the archdemon Vritra, with 
whom Indra is fighting. 

In the legend of Tishtrya (sec p. 200) some of the par- 
ticulars relating to Indra and Brihasjxiti in the Vedas may 
be recognised. Tishtrya cannot bring the rain from the 
sea Vouru-kasha over the earth, if not assisted by the 
prayers of men. In the same way Indra cannot release 
the celestial cows (the clouds) from the rocky cave, whither 
they have l)een carried by demons, without the assistance 
of Brihaspaii, who is the representative of the prayers sent 
up by men to the gods, and the personification of their 
devotion and meditation. 

3. — Sacrificial Eites. 

Although sacrifices are reduced to a few rites in the 
Parsi religion now-a-day,3, we may discover, on comparing 
them with the sacrificial customs of the Brahmans,^ a great 

1 Most of the Vedic sacrifices are Their number was very large at the 
•till in use. Those Brahmans, who time of the Pcshwas, and is oven now 
perform all the sacrifices required for considerable in some of the native 
going to heaven, according to the states, as for instance, in the do- 
Vedic system, are called Agnihotfis, minions of the Gaikwar at Baroda. 
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similarity in the rites of the two religions. Some of the 
most striking of these resemblances will be here pointed 
out. 

At the very outset the attentive reader of the Vedas 
and the Zend-Avesta will observe the identity of a good 
many terms referring to priestly functions. The very 
name for priest ” in the Zend-Avesta, dthrava, is to he 
recognised in the atharvan of the Vedas, by wliicli term a 
priest of Fire and Soma is meant. The Vedic words isldi 
(a series of invocations of several deities, accompanied by 
the offering of the sacrificial cakes, the so-called Purodasha) 
and dliiiti (the invocation of one deity with the offering, 
within tlie limits of the ishti) are to be recognised in the 
isMi and dziiiti of the Zend-Avesta, where the original 
peculiar significations are lost, and only the general mean- 
ings gift ” and invocation or praise have survived. 
The particular names of several officiating priests, at the 
time of performing a solemn ceremony, are the same in 
both religions. The Hoidj or reciter of the mantras of the 
Eigveda, is identical with the Zaoia priest, while the 
Adhvaryio or managing priest, who has to prepare every- 
tliing for the Hota, is the same with the Bathwi (now 
(ialled llaspi), who is only the servant of the Zaota or 
chief priest. In the Sraoshdvareza, who represents the 
angel Srosh, the Pratiprasthdtd of the Brahmanical sacri- 
fices may be recognised, because this priest holds in his 
hand a wooden sword, during the time of sacrifice, to drive 
away the evil spirits, wliich weapon is constantly ascribed 
to Srosh for the same i)^i’Pose (see p. 190). In the 
AtarevakJishd, who has charge of the vessel in which the 

The performance of the manifold selves at the Daksbina meeting at 
sacrifices enjoined to the Agnihotyis, Poona, between the 15th November 
or the strict followers of the Vedic and 15th December 1861, only one 
religion, entails too much expense could be found (and he was from 
upon an individual to be performed Sat&ra) who had performed all the 
by many without public support, numerous s:i orifices, some of which 
The Peshwas used to support them, require from six to twelve days for 
Among all the Agnihotris (about their performance and an outlay of 
twelve or fifteen) who presented them- many thousands of rupis. 
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fire is, we find the Agnidhra (who holds the fire) of the 
Brahmans, 

The Yajishn or Ijashne ceremony, as performed by the 
Parsi priests now-a-days (see p. 139), contains all the ele- 
ments which constitute the different parts (four or seven) of 
the Jyotishtoma cycle of sacrifices, the prototype of all the 
Soma sacrifices. The Agnishtoma praise of Agni, the 
fire), which is the opening sacrifice of this cycle and indis- 
pensable for every Agnihotri to gain the object wished for, 
viz., heaven, bears a particular resemblance to the perform- 
ance of Ijashne. Of course, the whole ceremony is much 
shoitened, and the rites changed in accordance with the 
more enlightened and humane spirit of the Zoroastrian 
religion. In the Agnishtoma four goats must be killed 
and their flesh is partly oflered to the gods by throwing it 
into Agni, the fire, who is the mediator between gods and 
men, and partly eaten by the sacrifice!' and the priests. 
During the Ijashne ceremony no animal is killed; only 
some hair of an ox is placed in a small vessel and shown, 
together with the other things, to the fire. This is now-a- 
days the only remnant of animal sacrifice on this occasion, 
but formerly they used a piece of meat besides. The 
Puroddslia of the Brahmans, or the sacrificial cakes, which 
must be offered to different deities in a certain order, 
during the recital of two mantras for each deity, is changed 
into a flat kind of bread (similar to a very small pancake), 
called Dar'dn. The fresh milk, required at the time of 
performing the TJpasad ceremony (see p. 270), is to bo 
recognised in the gdusli jivya (see p. 139). Ghi, butter, 
&c., required for less important ceremonies at the time of 
the Agnishtoma (when making the so-called Praydjas for 
the six seasons) are represented by the gditsh hudhdo (see 
p. 139). The Zaothra or consecrated water is required at 
the commencement of the Brahmanical sacrifices also, 
where it is called udaka slidnta. 

The most important part of the offerings in both the 
Jyotishtoma sacrifices and the Ijashne ceremony, is the 
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juice of the Soma plant. In both the twigs of the plant 
itself (the Brahmans use the stalks of the Phtika, which is 
a substitute for the original Soma, and the Parsis use the 
branches of a particular shrub w^hich grows in Persia) in 
their natural state are brought to the sacred spot, where 
the ceremony is to take place, and the juice is there ex- 
tracted during the recital of prayers. The contrivances 
used for obtaining the juice, as well as the vessels em- 
ployed, are somewiiat different, but, on closer inquiry, an 
original identity may be recognised. The Brahmans beat 
the stalks of the plant, which are placed on a large flat 
stone, with another smaller stone till they form a singh*, 
mass ; this is then put into a vessel and water is poured 
over it. After some time this water, which has extracted 
the greenish juice, is poured through a cloth, which serves 
as a strainer, into another vessel. The Parsi priests use, 
instead of stones, a metal mortar with a pestle whereby 
tlie twigs of the Homa plant, together with one of the 
pomegranate tree, are bruised, and they then pour water 
over them to obtain the juice, which is strained througli a 
metal saucer with nine holes. This juice (Parahaoma) has 
a yellow colour, and only very little of it is drunk by one 
of the two priests (the Zaota) who must be present, whereas 
all the Brahmanical priests (sixteen in number), whose 
services are required at the Jyotishtoma, must drink the 
Soma juice, and some of the chief priests (such as the 
Adhvaryu and Hota) must even take a very large quantity. 
The Parsi priests never throw any of the juice into the 
fire, but the Brahmans must first offer a certain quantity 
of the intoxicating juice to different deities, by throwing 
it from variously-shaped wooden vessels into the fire, before 
they are allowed to taste “ the sweet licjuor.” The Parsi 
priests only show it to the fire, and then drink it. After- 
wards the juice is prepared a second time by the chief 
priest (Zaota) and then thrown into a well. These two 
preparations of the Homa juice correspond to the morning 
libation {jprdtahsavaTui) and mid-day libation 
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savanci) of the Brahmans ; for the third, or evening liba- 
tion, there was no opportunity in the Parsi ritual, because 
no sacrificial rites are allowed to be performed in the 
evening or night time. 

The Barsom {Barcsma), or the bundle of twigs which is 
indispensable at the time of reciting Ijashiie, is to be traced 
to one of the sacrificial rites at the great Soma sacrifices. 
It has hitherto been erroneously identified with the Barkis 
or sacred gi^ass (Kusha grass is used) of the Brahmans, 
which they spread at their sacrifices as a seat for the gods 
who are expected to come. But the close connection ot‘ 
the Barsom with the Ijashne ceremoijy, and tlie circum- 
stances that wood (branches of a particular tree) and not 
grass is taken, and that these branches are laid on a stand, 
not spread on the floor, lead to the conclusion tliat it docs 
not represent the seat for the divine beings, as the Kusha 
grass does. It refers, in all likelihood, to a peculiar rite 
at the great Soma sacrifices, which is as yet little known, 
but about which the author had an opportunity of obtain- 
ing oral information. At the time of the Soma libation 
(called Savana), which is to be performed three times on 
the same day, from 8-12 a.m. (morning libation), 1-5 p.m. 
(mid-day libation), 6-1 1 P.M. (eveiiing libation), the three 
Samaveda priests, the Udgatil, the Prastotii, and the Prati- 
harta, require a certain number of wooden sticks to be placed 
in a certain order when chanting the sacred Samans (verses 
of the Samaveda). They use for this purpose the wood of 
the Udumbara tree, and call them kusha , which name is 
generally given to the sacred grass. In the Agnishtoma 
fifteen such sticks are required at the morning libation, 
seventeen at noon, and twenty-one in the evening; in 
other sacrifices, such as the Aptoryama, even a much 
larger number of such sticks is required. The three 
singers must then chant successively, one by one, in a 
very solemn manner, the five parts,^ into which every 

^ Such S&mans are called pancha- viz. : Prastdva (prelude), Udgttha 
hhaktikay i.c., divided into five parts, (the principal part, to be chanted by 
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Samau or verse adapted for singing is divided at certain 
sacrifices, while putting some of the sticks into a certain 
proper order. This ceremony is considered to he most 
essential, and unless observed and properly performed, all 
the effect of the Samans (which are believed to carry the 
sacrificer up to heaven, the most important of all being 
called Eathantaram, '' carriage ”) is lost. 

At the same time there is another peculiar custom to be 
observed, which may be traced in the Yasna also. As soon 
as the singers have chanted their verse, one of the Hotfis 
must repeat a series of mantras from the Eigveda (not in 
the usual way of repetition, but in one approaching the 
recital of the Yajurveda), in order to praise and extol the 
Saman, which ceremony is called Sliastram. At the end 
of the different Has of the Yasna, especially its Gatha 
portion, verses of these hymns are often invoked as divine 
beings, and in Yas. xix. 6 (p. i86) we have seen that it is 
considered very meritorious to worship the Ahuna-vairya 
formula after having repeated it. 

With regard to the division of the Samans into five 
parts, it may be remarked that the Ahuna-vairya formula, 
which is as important for the Parsis as the Eathantaram 
Saman was for the Vedic Brahmans, was also divided into 
five parts (see p. i88). 

In the Afringan ceremony of the Parsis (see p. 224) 
there may be discovered a trace of the Brahmanical Apri 
ceremony (see Aitareya Brahmana, ii. 4, p. 28, of the 
author’s edition), which is preparatory to the killing and 
offering of the sacrificial goats. The name is the same : 
d-fri in Sanskrit, d~fri in the Avesta (the formula used 
being dfrindmi), which literally means to “ invite ; ” with 
which invitation the name of the being or beings, in whose 
honour the ceremony is being performed, must always be 
mentioned. The Parsis mention the name of a deceased 
person, or of an angel ; the Brahmans insert the names of 

the Udg&tA), Pratihdra (response), (great finale), to be chanted by all 
Upadrava (little finale), and Nidhana three. 
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different deities 1 (there are eleven invocations), who are 
expected to come and enjoy the meal prepared for them. 
These solemn invitations being accompanied with a bless- 
ing, the Parsis understand by this ceremony a benediction, 
which form it seems to have assumed at a very early 
time. 

The Darsha p'Arnama ishti (new and full moon sacrifice) 
seems to correspond with the Darun ceremony of the Parsis. 
Doth are very simple ; the Brahmans use chiefly the Puro- 
dasha, or sacrificial cakes, the Parsis the sacred bread 
(Darfin), which corresponds to the Purodaslia. 

The Chdturmdsya ishtiy or the sacrifice offered every four 
montlis or two seasons, corresponds to the Glahanbar cere- 
mony of the Parsis, which is celebrated six times a year. 
Sacrificing animals was essential for the proper performance 
of these ceremonies among the Parsis until recent times; so it 
is with the Brahmans also. But as to animal sacrifice, there 
is always a great difference between the Brahmanical 
and Zoroastrian rites. The Brahmans must throw some 
parts of the slaughtered animal, such as the myd (peri- 
toneum), into the fire ; while the Parsis simply consecrate 
the flesh and eat it as a solemn meal, without throwing 
anything into the fire. On such occasions even the Brah- 
mans now-a-days also eat some of the flesh. 

4. — Religious Observances, Domestic Rites, and 

COSMOGRAPHICAL OPINIONS. 

Although there are a good many similarities to be dis- 
covered in respect to observances, domestic rites, &c., we 
must confine our remarks to a few of the most striking 
points of coincidence. 

The great purification ceremony (see p. 241), by means 
of cow's urine (called gomSz), as practised by the Parsis to 
this day, may be compared with a similar observance ot 
the Brahmans. The latter use, in order to remove all 

1 See Ydska's Nirukta, viii. 4-21, and Max Muller’s “ History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 463-467. 
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inward impurity from the body, the so-called PanclwL^ 
gavyarriy or five products of the most sacred animal, the cow, 
one of which is her urine. This custom comes from the 
most ancient times, when this liquid was regarded as a 
very effective remedy against any disorder of the bodily 
organs. Such remedies as cow-dung and cow’s urine have 
been used even on the continent of Europe by peasant 
physicians down to our times. 

To the Parsis, as well as to the Erahmans, the investi- 
ture with the sacred thread (called hasti by the Parsis, 
aiwydoylmncm in the Zend-Avesta) is enjoined as a reli- 
gious duty. As long as tliis ceremony has not been per- 
formed, one is no real member of either the Eralimanical 
or Zoroastrian community. The time for performing it 
lasts among the Brahmans from the eighth to tlie sixteentli 
year (see Yajnavalkya, i. 14, 37); the Parsis are invested 
with -the Kusti in their seventh year. 

With regard to the funeral rites of both religions some 
similarities may be pointed out. After the death of a 
man, Brahmans as well as Parsis must pray to raise the 
soul of the deceased up to heaven, which is the so-called 
third-day’s ceremony of the Parsis. On the tenth day 
after the death, the Parsis perform a certain ceremony 
(Ijashne is read), and the Brahmans use the important 
ceremony of Kdhtsparslia, that is, they expose a ball of 
rice to be taken by a crow. 

As to cosmograpliical opinions the Brahmans divide the 
whole world into seven dvtpas, the Parsis into seven Msh- 
mrs (Icarshvarc in the Avesta), i.c., zones or regions. Both 
acknowledge a central mountain, which is called by the 
former Mcru^ by the latter Alhorz {Hard herezaiti in the 
Avesta). 

II. — ORIGIN OF THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION. — SPITAMA 
ZARATIIUSHTRA AND HIS PROBABLE AGE. 

After having established, in the preceding section, the 
fact that a close and intimate connection once existed 
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between the religion of the Parsis and that of the Brah- 
mans, we may now proceed to trace the origin of the 
Zoroastrian religion, and characterise the period at which 
it must have arisen. 

I. — Traces of the Origin to be Found both in the Vedas 
AND Zend-Avesta. 

In the Vedas, as well as in the older portions of the 
Zend-Avesta (see the Gathas), there are sufficient traces to 
be discovered that the Zoroastrian religion arose out of a 
vital struggle against the form which the Brahmaiiical 
religion had assumed at a certain early period. Both 
creeds are known as diametrically ojjposed to one anotlicr 
in both their scriptures. One is called the Ijelief of tlie 
Asuras {Almra in the Avesta), the other that of the Devas. 
This circumstance cannot be merely accidental, the less so, 
as we find the word Asura used in the older Vedic hymns 
(see p. 268) in a perfectly good sense, and as a name of 
several Devas themselves, which fact clearly shows that 
there must have been once a vital struggle between the 
professors of the Deva and those of the Ahura religion, in 
consequence of which the originally good meaning of Asura 
was changed to a bad one. 

Although it is, therefore, impossible to deny the exist- 
ence of tlie original close connection between the Deva 
and Asura religions, some might still be inclined to doubt 
whether the adherents of the Deva religion were actually 
the direct ancestors of the present Brahmans. It is true 
the word deva ^ and the cognate word dyaiis are found in 
most of the Aryan languages with the meaning of “ lieaven,'’ 
or “divine being,” and the Deva- worshippers, combated 
by the Zoroastrians, might be another kindred tribe of the 
Aryan stock, different from the Brahmans. But the fact 
that several of the Brahmanical Devas are mentioned by 

^ Best preserved in the Lithuanian and the name of an ancient Teutonic 
diewas, “god,” and in T^tin deus. god TiuSy preserved in the word 
The cognate dyauSy “heaven,” is ex- “Tuesday” (in Anglo-Saxon: Tives 
tant in the Greek Zeus, gen. Dios, deeg). 
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name in the Zend-Avesta, leaves no doubt whatever that 
the opponents of the Ahura religion actually were the 
ancient Brahmans ; for tlie names of the Devas, mentioned 
in the Zend-Avesta, such as Indra, Sharva, Nasatya, are 
purely Brahmanical, and unknown to any other nation of 
the Aryan stock. 

We have seen above that the names of the Indian Devas 
or gods were not all entered in the list of the Zoroastrian 
Devas or demons, but some of them retained their old 
dignity by being transformed, in accordance with the 
new spirit of the Zoroastrian religion, from gods into 
angels (Yazatas). The names of these are also identical 
with those of some Vedic deities, such as Aryaman, Mitra, 
Aramati, &c. 

Some of the ancient gods occur with one name in the 
list of angels, and with another in that of the demons. 
Thus, for instance, the Zoroastrian demon, Indra, has 
become, under his other name, Verethraghna (Vritraha), 
one of the mightiest angels, as has been shown above 
(p. 2/5). 

These facts throw some light upon the age in which that 
great religious struggle took place, the consequence of 
which was the entire separation of the ancient Iranians 
from the Brahmans, and the foundation of the Zoroastrian 
religion. It must have occurred at the time when Indra 
was the chief god of the Brahmans. This was the case at 
that early period to wliich we must assign the composition 
of the majority of the Vedic hymns, before the Brahmans 
had immigrated into Hindustan Proper. In the post- Vedic 
period, whose events called into existence the great epic 
poems Mahabharata and E§,mayana, we find Indra's place 
at the head of the gods occupied by the Trimurti of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva, wliich idea is utterly foreign to the 
Vedic hymns. The Trimfirti never being alluded to in the 
Zend-Avesta, we must assign to the religious struggle a 
much earlier date. 

Before proceeding to fix the probable age of the origin 
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of the Zoroastrian religion, some facts derived from pas- 
sages in the Vedas and G§,thas may be adduced, which 
throw much light upon this difficult subject. 

The priests and prophets of the Devas are mentioned by 
the names Icavi, harapan, and usHchsh in the Gathas (see 
Yas. xxxii. 14; xliv. 20; xlvi. ii ; xlviii. 10; li. 14). The 
first is of very frequent occurrence in the Vedic hymns, 
the third is also occasionally met with there, and the verb 
{Icalpayati) 1 and noun (halpa) connected with the second 
name are very frequently employed. Kavi^ which means 
poet ” in the classical Sanskrit, is the name of seers and 
priests in the Vedic hymns (llv. i. 128, 8 ; 142, 8 ; 188, i) ; 
by drinking the “ delicious,” but intoxicating, Soma juice, 
the power of Kavi is attainable (Rv. i. 91, 14) ; the term is, 
therefore, applied to the Soma priest (Rv. ix. 37, 6 ; 72, 6) ; 
these Kavis or seers, being believed to be in possession of 
divine revelation and secret wisdom, were consulted as 
prophets (Rv. i. 164, 6; vii. 86, 3). The gods themselves, 
especially Agni, are called by this name (Rv. ii. 23, i ; iii. 
14, 1 ), which circumstance clearly shows that it was a high 
title, which could be given only to the heads and spiritual 
guides of the ancient Brahrnanical community. 

Synonymous with this name is ushij, which exactly cor- 
responds to usikhsh (nom.) in the Gathas (Yas. xliv. 20). 
It means “ a wise, intelligent man,” as one may see from 
such passages as Rv, ii. 21, 5 ; x. 46, 2, and ShankhS,y ana's 
Grihya Sfitra vi. 12, 19, where it changes places with kavi, 
as is the case in Yas. xliv. 20, also. 

By the karapand, who are mentioned together with the 
kdvayas in the Gathas, we must understand specially the 
sacrificial priests, the performers of the sacrifices, those 
men who are known nowadays to the Brahmans by the 
name of Shrotriyas. As to its grammatical formation, this 
word is derived from a root karap, which corresponds 
exactly with the Sanskrit root kalp, “ to perform a cere- 

' The sound I, being completely unknown in the Avesta language, is there 
always represented by r. 

T 
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mony,” whence the word kalpa, “ the ritual, or the doctrine 
of the ceremonies,” is derived. Karapano, therefore, means 
really performers of sacrificial rites.” 

These two names, kavi and kara'pan, designate in the 
fullest sense all the spiritual guides of the professors of 
the Deva religion, who tried to put down the adherents of 
the Ahuramazda religion, and we necessarily find, there- 
fore, a bad meaning attached to them in the Gathas. This 
appears the more strange, as the word kavi itself forms 
])art of the names of highly celebrated personages of 
Iranian antiquity, such as Kavi Husrava (Kai Kliusro), 
Kavi Kavata (Kai Kabad), Kavi Vishtaspa (Kai Gushtasp), 
&c., and has become, in its derived adjectival form “ Kaya- 
nian,” tlie designation of a whole dynasty of the ancient 
Bactrian rulers. 

Here the* question naturally arises, how could a desig- 
nation, which distinguished the bitterest enemies of the 
Zoroastrian religion, be applied to kings who were, like 
Kavi VislitS-spa, believed to be its staunchest friends and 
protectors? Tlie only reasonable answer is, that before 
the outbreak of the schism, when the Iranians and Brah- 
mans lived peacefully together, the Kavis were at the 
head of both communities ; and that, on account of their 
violent opposition to the religious and social reforms which 
were adopted by some of the Aryan tribes, such as the 
Iranians, their very name was branded, and became a 
word of abomination with the Zoroastrians. But tlie 
designation having been already closely connected with 
their ancient history, and having become the constant 
epithet of some of their greatest heroes and kings, it was 
difficult, nay, impossible, to expunge it entirely in its good 
and high sense from the language. The adversaries of the 
Kavis, therefore, had to rest satisfied with a slight change 
of the hateful word when they wished to use it with a 
good meaning. Thus we actually find this word in the old 
texts, when forming part of the names of the great Iranian 
heroes and kings, changed from its only true and original 
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form Kavi into Kavdy as, for instance, Kava V'Uhtdspa, 
instead of Kavi Vishtdspa} 

Now this word Kavd became a party name, denoting the 
opponents of the Deva religion. And in this sense we find 
it unmistakeably employed in the ancient Vedic hymns. 
KavdsaMia or Kavdri or Kavatnu, which all mean “ fol- 
lowers of Kava or adherents of Kava,” are names, given to 
tlie enemies of Indra and the despisers of liis sacred drink 
(Soma). In one passage (liv. v. 34, 3) Kavdsahlia is even 
called a vriaglmvd, by which name the disciples and earliest 
followers of Zarathushtra are denoted in the Gathas (see 
p. 169). Indra is there said to turn out the Maghava, wlio 
follows the Kava party, from his possession, Mhich refers 
to the settlements {gaetlias) of the Iranians. 

That Zarathushtra’s attacks were really directed against 
the Soma sacrifices of the Brahmans, undeniably follows 
from several passages of the Gathas (see Yas. xxxii. 3 ; 
xlviii. 10). This is not to be wondered at, if we bear in 
mind that the Indian tribes, as described in the ancient 
hymns of the Vedas, never engaged themselves in their 
frequent predatory excursions for stealing cows, horses, 
sheep, &c., without having previously secured the assist- 
ance of Indra by preparing for him a solemn Soma feast. 
The Karapans dressed it in due manner, and the Kavis 
composed or applied those verses which were best calcu- 
lated to induce Indra to accept the invitation. The Kavis 
were believed to recognise by certain signs the arrival of 
the god. After he had enjoyed the sweet beverage, the 
delicious honey, and was supposed to be totally inebriated, 
then the Kavis promised victory. The inroads were under- 
taken, headed by those Kavis who had previously intoxi- 
cated themselves, and they appear to have been in most 
cases successful. The Iranian settlers, who had to sutler 
so much from these attacks (see p. 173), ascribed the 
success to those Soma sacrifices, which, therefore, must 

1 See further particulars in the author’s work on the G&thas, i. p. 179, 180, 
and ii. p. 238-41. 
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have been objects of abomination and horror to them. 
But the belief in the great efficacy of such a ceremony, as 
the solemn squeezing and preparing of the Soma juice, 
being too deeply rooted in the minds of the Iranians, as 
well as in those of the ancient Indians, the Iranians for- 
sook only the old Aryan fashion of preparing the sacred 
drink, and invented one of their own, which was more in 
accordance with the spirit of their new religion (see p. 282). 
As we have seen, Spitama Zarathushtra himself never 
mentions this reformed Iloma (Soma) ceremony in the 
Gathas; it is doubtful, therefore, whether it existed in 
his time, or, if so, whether he approved of it. It is true, 
legends were afterwards circulated, to the effect that he 
himself had given his sanction to this ceremony, as the 
reader will have learned from the Homa Yasht (see p. 176). 

Having established now, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
the fact that the Zoroastrian religion arose in consequence 
of a serious conflict of the Iranians with those other Aryan 
tribes which emigrated into Hindustan Proper, and whose 
leaders became in later times the founders of Brahmanism, 
the questions as to the cause of this religious schism, the 
leader of the seceding party, and the time at which this 
great event happened, have to be decided. 

2. — Causes of the Schism. 

The causes, which led to the schism, may be readily 
learned from the more ancient parts of the Zend-Avesta, 
especially from the Gathas. They were of a social and 
political as well as of a religious nature. The Aryan 
tribes, after they had left their original home, which was 
in all likelihood a cold country (see the allusions to it in 
the first and second Fargards of the Vendidad), led mainly 
a pastoral life, and cultivated only occasionally some 
patches of land for their own support. In this state we 
find the ancient Aryan community throughout the earlier 
Vedic period, and the Brahmanical tribes were given to 
this nomadic life as long as they occupied the upper part 
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of the Panjab, whence they afterwards emigrated into 
Hindustan Proper. Some of these tribes, whom we may 
style the Iranians proper, became soon weary of these 
constant wanderings, and after having reached such places 
between the Oxus and Yaxartes rivers and the highland of 
Bactria as were deemed fit for permanent settlements, they 
forsook the pastoral life of their ancestors and their brother 
tiibes, and became agriculturists. In consequence of this 
change the Iranians estranged themselves from the other 
Aryan tribes, which still clung to the ancestoral occupa- 
tion, and allured by the hope of obtaining booty, regarded 
those settlements as the most suitable objects for their in- 
cursions and skirmishes. How frequent these attacks of 
the Deva-worsliippers upon the property of the ]\Iazda- 
yasnians must have been, the reader can learn from the 
formula, by which the Deva-worshippcrs abjured their 
religion, and entered the community of tlie Iranians (see 
p. 173), and from some verses of the Gathas (especially 
Yas. xxxii. and xlvi.). 

The success of the attacking Deva-worshippcrs was, as 
we have seen, mainly ascribed to spells (mantras) and 
sacrificial skill. Their religion, therefore, must have be- 
come an object of hatred in the eyes of the Iranians, 
although the latter were well aware that it was closely 
related to their own, or even to a certain extent identical 
with it. Their own religion, therefore, had to be totally 
changed, in order to break up all communication whatever 
with the devastators of their settlements. The Deva reli- 
gion was branded as the source of all mischief and wicked- 
ness, and instead of it, tlie Ahura religion of agriculture 
was instituted, which separated them thenceforth for ever 
from their Brahmanical brethren. 

If we ask who instituted this Ahura religion, we can 
hardly believe that it was the work of a single man only, 
though it is not to be denied that the peculiar form which 
it assumed was mainly due to one great personage, Spitama 
Zarathushtra. 
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3. — Spitama Zarathushtra. 

In the Gathas we find Zarathushtra alluding to old 
revelations (Yas. xlvi. 6), and praising the wisdom of the 
Saoshyahto, “ fire-priests ” (Yas. xlvi. 3 ; xlviii. 1 2). He 
exhorts liis party to respect and revere the Ahgra (Yas. 
xliii. 15), i.e., the Angiras of the Yedic hymns, who formed 
one of the most ancient and celebrated priestly families of 
the ancient Aryans, and wlio seem to have been more 
closely connected with the ante-Zoroastrian form of the 
Parsi religion than any other of the later Brahmanical 
families. These Angiras are often mentioned together 
with the Atharvans or fire-priests (which word, in the 
form dtlirava, is tlie general name given to the priest caste 
in the Zend-Avesta), and botli are regarded in the Vedic 
literature as the authors of the Atharvaveda which is 
called the Veda of the Atharvangiras, or the Atharvana, 
or Angirasa veda, i,e,, the Veda of the Athnrvans or Angiras.i 
This work was for a long time not acknowledged as a proper 
Veda by the Brahmans, because its contents, which consist 
chiefly of spells, charms, curses, mantras for killing ene- 
mies, &c., were mostly foreign to the three other Vedas, 
which alone were originally required for sacrifices. On 
comparing its contents with some passages in the Yashts 
and Vendidad, we discover a great similarity. 

Altliough a close connection between the ante-Zoroas- 
trian and the Atharvana and Angirasa religion can hardly 
be doubted, yet this relationship refers only to the magical 
part, which was believed by the ancient Greeks to be the 
very substance and nature of the Zoroastrian religion. 

In all likelihood, as the names Atharvana and Angirasa, 
or fire-priests, indicate, the worship of fire was a charac- 
teristic feature of this ancient religion. 

The Saoshyanto, or fire- priests, who seem to be identical 
with the Atharvans, are to be regarded as the real prede- 
cessors of Spitama Zarathushtra, who paved the way for 
1 See Max Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 448. 
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the great religious reform carried out by the latter. It is 
distinctly said (Yas. liii. 2) that the good Ahura religion 
was revealed to them, and that they professed it in opposi- 
tion to the Deva religion, like Zarathushtra himself and 
his disciples (Yas. xii. 7 ; see p- 173). We must, therefore, 
regard these ancient sages as the founders of the Ahura 
religion, who first introduced agriculture and made it a 
religious duty, and commenced war against the Deva reli- 
gion. 

The struggle may have lasted for several centuries before 
Spitama Zarathuslitra appeared in Iran, professedly by 
divine command, to strike a death-blow at idolatry, and 
to banish it for ever from liis native soil. But however 
this may liave been, tlie decisive step of completely sepa- 
rating the contending parties from one another, and estab- 
lishing a new community governed by new laws, was taken 
by Spitama Zarathushtra. He has, therefore, many claims 
to be regarded as the founder of the true Mazdayasnian or 
Parsi religion, which absorbed the old Ahura religion of 
the ancient fire-priests. He liimself was one of the 
Saoshyanto or fire-priests, because we find him, when 
standing before the sacred fire, delivering his speeches and 
receiving answers from Ahuramazda out of the sacred 
flames. 

The events of his life are almost all enshrouded in dark- 
ness, to dispel which will be for ever impossible, should no 
authentic historical records be discovered in Bactria, his 
home. The reports regarding him, given by the Greeks 
and Homans (see the first Essay), are as unhistorical and 
legendary as those found in the majority of the Avesta 
books themselves. In the Vendidad and the Yashts (see 
p. 212) he is represented to us not as a historical, but as 
a dogmatical personalty, stripped of nearly everything that 
is peculiar to human nature, and vested with a super- 
natural and wholly divine power, standing next to God 
himself and being even elevated above the archangels. 
The temptations of the devil, whose whole empire was 
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threatened by the great prophet, form a favourite subject 
of the traditional reports and legends. He was the con- 
centration of all wisdom and truth, and the master and 
head of the whole living creation (see p. 21 1). 

The only source whence we may derive some very scanty 
historical facts is the older Yasna. In tliis part of the 
scriptures only, he appears before our eyes as a real man, 
acting a great and prominent part in the history of his 
country, and even in the history of the whole human race 
ill general. He was a member of the Spitama family, 
which name is given to the Haechadaspas also (Yas. xlvi. 
15), who seem, therefore, to have been his nearest relations. 
His father’s name was Pourushaspa, according to the later 
Yasna and Vendidad. Of his children only his daughter 
PaouriicMsta (Yas. liii. 3) is mentioned by the two names 
Ha6cUadaspdnd Spitdmt, which can be interpreted only as 
‘‘belonging to the Spitama family of the Haechadaspa 
lineage.^’ He was distinguished by the surname Zara- 
tliushtra, which the Greeks corrupted to Zarastrades or 
Zoroastres, and the Eomans to Zoroaster, by whicli name 
alone he is known to Europeans, while the Persians and 
Parsis changed it to Zardosht. Although the original 
meaning of this name is uncertain,^ yet it can hardly be 
doubted that it was not merely the jiroper name of the 
founder of the Parsi religion, but denoted a certain high 
dignity, that of the high-priest of the country. This fol- 
lows clearly from Yas. xix. (see p. 188), where the Zara- 
thushtra is mentioned as the fifth chief, in those countries 
where there are four others of an inferior order, and as the 
fourth, where there are only three others below him ; and 
it is also evident from the title ZaratlmshtrdtemO, This 

^ See the author’s work on the author suggested formerly, but 
G&thas, ii. p. 245-46, note i, where “ senior, chief ” (in a spiritual sense), 
the different explanations of the and the word may be traced to the 
name hitherto given are mentioned Sanskrit jarat, which means in com- 
and refuted. The most probable pounds “old;” icahtra is then equi- 
meaning of “ Zarathushtra ” is not valent to uitara^ “superior, excel- 
“the most exceUent poet,” as the lent.” 
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title must mean, according to grammar {term being the 
superlative suffix), “ the greatest or highest Zarathushtra,” 
■which denomination can be understood only if we assume 
the existence of several contemporaneous Zarathushtras, 
at whose head he was placed. The name Zarathushtra*’ 
must, therefore, have conveyed in ancient times nearly the 
same meaning as the word “ Dastur ” does nowadays : it 
must have meant the spiritual guide and head of a whole 
district, or even province. The Zaratlmshtrotemo is, there- 
fore, to be compared with the Dastur-i-Dasturaii or chief 
high-priest. Even according to the notions of the modern 
Parsis, a Dastur occupies a very high rank among them ; 
he is a ratu or chief in the living creation, and in his praise 
and honour even ceremonies may be performed. 

A clear proof that the word “ Zarathiishtra ” itself was 
not alone deemed sufficient to distinguish the prophet 
from other men, is that his family name ‘SSpitama'' is 
generally prefixed ^ when he is spoken of. This circum- 
stance implies distinctly that there were other Zarathush- 
tras besides the one who was distinguished by the name 
“ Spitama,” and who alone was regarded as the real founder 
of the Mazdayasnian religion. 

His home seems to have been in Bactria, which is called 
Bcrckhdha drmaiti in the Gathas, and Bdhhdlii (a corrup- 
tion of the former) in the Vendidad. In his own works he 
calls himself a mdthran, ‘‘reciter of mantras,” a ddtay 
“ messenger,” sent by Ahuramazda, a speaker (inaretan ) ; 
he listens to the oracles given by the spirit of nature 
(jgeusJi urvd), and sacred words are revealed to him by 
Ahuramazda through the flames. 

His doings are best learned from the Gathas, "Extracts 
from which have been given above (see pp. 149- 170), so we 


^ In a similar manner each of the 
present Dasturs introduces the title, 
Dastur, between his own name and 
that of his father, so that his own 
name is prefixed to the title, as, for 


instance, Peshotan Dastur Behramji 
Saiijana (see the title-page of that 
learned Dastur’s edition of the Din* 
hard). 
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may here confine ourselves to a few remarks as to the 
probable a^e in which he live^^, 

4. — The Age when Spitama Zarathushtra Lived. 

The accounts given of the time when he is said to liave 
flourished, differ so widely from one another, that it is impos- 
sible to fix exactly the era when he was living. The Greeks 
and Eomans make him very ancient. Xanthos of Lydia 
(h.c. 470), the earliest Greek writer who mentions Zoroaster, 
says that he lived about 600 years before the Trojan war 
(about B.c. 1800). Aristotle Jiiid Eudoxus place his era 
as much as 6000 years before Plato, others say 5000 years 
before the Trojan war (see Pliny, Historia Xaturalis, xxx. 
1-3). Berosos, the Babylonian historian, makes him a 
King of the Babylonians, and the founder of a dynasty, 
which reigned over Babylon between b.c. 2200 and B.c. 
2000. 

The Parsis believe that their prophet lived at the time 
of Darius’s father, Ilystaspes, whom they identify with the 
Kava Vishtdspa of the Zend-Avesta, or Kat Gushtasp of 
the Shahnainah, and place his era accordingly about B.c. 
550. But the groundlessness of this supposition may be 
seen on comparing the names of the predecessors of Hys- 
taspes with those of the ancestors of Vishtaspa. The 
lineage of Vishtaspa or Ilystaspes, according to the Bisuthn 
cuneiform inscription of Darius, and the statements of 
Herodotus, is as follows: — Halchdmanish (Achcemenes), 
Chaishjoish (Teispes), Ariydrdmna (Ariaramnes), Arshdma 
(Arsames), Vishtdspa (Ilystaspes), Ddrayavush (Dareios). 
But the lineage of Vislitdspa or Gushtasp, according to 
the Avesta and ShS^hnamah, is as follows : — Kavi Kavdta 
(Kai-KabS-d), Kava Usa (Kai-Kahs), Kava Husrava (Kai 
Khusro), Aurvadaspa (Lahurasp), Kava Vislitdspa (Kai 
Gushtasp). From these genealogies it will be seen that 
the names of the ancestors of the Vishtaspa mentioned in 
the cuneiform inscriptions (called Hystaspes by the Greeks), 
are totally different from those of the ancestors of the 
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Vishtaspa celebrated in Zoroastrian tradition (tbe Gusbt^sp 
of the Shahnamah). We must, therefore, conclude that 
the Vishtaspa of Iranian tradition was a totally distinct 
person from the Hystaspes of the Greeks, the father of 
Darius. That the Persians themselves, in the time of the 
Sasanians, were quite uncertain as to when the former 
Vishtaspa lived, appears clearly from the testimony of the 
historian Agathias, quoted in p. ii. 

On comparing the accounts of the Greeks aoout the 
early era of Zoroaster, with the researches into the original 
texts of the Parsi scriptures, we must believe their con- 
current testimony to be much more trustworthy and reli- 
able than the opinions held by the modern Parsis. There 
can be no doubt whatever that Spitama Zarathuslitra, 
the founder of the Parsi religion, lived at a very early 
period, because the great religious movement, of which he 
was the chief leader, is even alluded to in the earlier 
portions of the Vedas. Of his high antiquity at least two 
significant traces may be discovered in the present Zend- 
Avesta. Firstly, as we have seen in the fifteenth section 
of the third Essay, his writings stand at the head of the 
extensive Avesta literature, which required centuries for 
its growth, and which wAs already complete about B.c. 
400. Secondly, he is expressly called “the famous in 
Airyana vaejo” (Tas. ix. 14), which means, “the famous 
in the Aryan home,” wdience the Iranians and Indians 
emigrated in times immemorial. This title would cer- 
tainly not have been given to him had his followers not 
believed him to have been living at that early time. 
Under no circumstances can we assign him a later date 
than B.c. 1000, and one may even find reasons for placing 
his era much earlier and making him a contemporary of 
Moses. Pliny, who compares both Moses and Zoroaster, 
whom he calls inventors of two different kinds of magic 
rites, goes much further in stating that Zoroaster lived 
several thousand years before Moses (Historia Natiiralis, 
XXX. 2). The confusion of opinions regarding his age was, 
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no doubt, mainly caused by his appellation Zaratliuslitra ” 
or high-priest, which was afterwards taken as the proper 
name of the prophet. The assertion that he was born at 
Ragha {Rai near Teheran) is owing to the circumstance 
that, according to Yasna xix. (see p. i88), this large town 
seems to have been governed by the Zarathushtras them- 
selves; it was, therefore, pre-eminently the Zoroastrian 
country. 

m. — spiTAMA zakathushtra’s theology and piiilosorhy, 

AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

PARSI RELIGION. 

Having shown in the preceding section the historical 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion, we may proceed next 
to consider the new ideas, theological and philosophical, 
which Spitama Zarathushtra introduced into the world, 
and in consequence of which he may be said to have 
become the founder of a new religion, and to have exer- 
cised a lasting influence on the history of the human 
mind. 

His real doctrines, untouched by the speculations of 
later ages, can be learned only from the older Yasna, chiefly 
from the Gathas. The leading idea of his theology was 
Monotheism, i.e., that there are not many gods, but only 
one; and the principle of his speculative philosophy 
was Dualism, i.c., the supposition of two primeval causes 
of the real world and of the intellectual ; while his moral 
philosophy was moving in the Triad of thought, word, and 
deed. Having regard to the early period at which he 
must have lived, long before the Greeks were acquainted 
with anything like philosophical speculation, we cannot 
expect him to have established a complete and developed 
system of philosophical thoughts, which cannot even be 
said of Plato ; but the few philosophical ideas which may 
be discovered in his sayings, show that he was a great and 
deep thinker, who stood far above his contemporaries, and 
even above the most enlightened men of many subsequent 
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centuries. The great fame he enjoyed, even with the 
ancient Greeks and Eomans who were so proud of their 
own learning and wisdom, is a sufficient proof of the high 
and pre-eminent position he must once have occupied in 
the history of the progress of the human mind. 

I. — Zarathushtra's Monotheism. 

That his theology was mainly based on monotheism, 
one may easily ascertain from the Gathas, especially from 
the second (see pp. 155-166). His predecessors, the Saosh- 
yanto, seem to have worshipped a plurality of good spirits, 
whom they called Ahuras, “ the living ones,” wlio were 
opposed to the Devas. Spitama, not satisfied with this 
indistinct expression of the Divine Being, reduced this 
plurality to unity. The new name, by which he called 
the Supreme Being, was Ahurd mazddo, which means, the" 
Ahura who is called Mazdao.” Mazdao, which has been 
compared with the Vedic mcdhds, “ wise ” (or when applied 
to priests, ‘'skilful, able to make everything”), means 
either “joint creator,” or “ creator of all.” ^ Those Ahuras 
who were regarded as creative powers might have been 
already called by the name mazddo (we find the plural, 
oiiazddoidi 6 ,m^^^’ xlv. i) by the Saoshyanto; but these 
old fire-priests had no clear conception of the nature and 
working of this creative power. Although Spitama com- 
bined the two names (which were formerly used sepa- 
rately, and not intimately connected with one another) 
into one appellation, Almrd-mazddo, yet they were still 
not considered as a compound, because we find both con- 

^ That mazcZeJo is phonetically iden- is very frequently prefixed to other 
tical with Sans, medhds, is not to be words ; and if prefixed to dhdo^ 
denied, but its original meaning is “creating,*’ the compound must be 
not “wise.” Were this the case, we changed, according to phonetical laws, 
ought to suppose it to be a contrac- into mazddo. The general meaning 
tion of maiti-dhdo, “producing wis- of mad being “together with, all” 
dom but thought, wisdom,” (see Visp. xiv. i), the word mazddo 

(Sans, mati) is generally affixed, not must mean either “joint creator,” or 
prefixed, to another word, as in tard- “creator of all,” as may be clearly 
maitit “perverse thought, disobedi- seen from Yas. xlv. i. 
ence.” But the word “ with,** 
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stituent parts subject to inflection {e.g,, aliurdi mazddi in 
the dative, not Ahura-mazddi) ; one part, Mazddo, was the 
chief name; the other, ahura, was an adjectival epithet. 
But in consequence of their being jointly employed to 
express the name of the Supreme Being, they were after- 
wards considered a compound, as we may distinctly see 
from the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenian kings, 
where the Supreme Being is generally called Adramazdd, 
and only the latter part of the word is subject to inflection, 
except in a few instances where both words are inflected. 
In the Sasanian times the name was changed to Auliar- 
mazdi, and in modern Persian to Hormazd or Ormazd, 
which forms are used by the Parsis nowadays. In the 
Gathas we find the two words frequently separated, and 
indiscriminately employed to express the name '' God,'' as 
no difierence of meaning is attached to either. In trans- 
lating them, Ahura may best be rendered by living" 
or “ lord," and Mazddo by “ wise " or ‘‘ creator of the 
universe." 

Spitama Zaralhushtra's conception of Ahurainazda as 
the Supreme Being is perfectly identical with the notion 
of Elohim (God) or Jehovah, which we find in the books 
of the Old Testament. Ahuramazda is called by him 
the Creator of the earthly and spiritual life, the Lord of 
the whole universe, in whose hands are all the creatures." 
He is the light and source of light ; he is the wisdom and 
intellect. He is in possession of all good things, spiritual 
and worldly, such as the good mind {volm-mano), immor- 
tality {ameretdei), health Qiaurvatdd), the best truth {asha 
vahishta), devotion and piety {drmaiti), and abundance of 
every earthly good ^ {khshathra vairya). All these gifts 
he grants to the righteous man, who is upright in thoughts, 
words, and deeds. As the ruler of the whole universe, he 
not only rewards the good, but he is a punisher of the 
wicked at the same time (see Yas. xliii. 5). All that is 
created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work 

^ See especiaUy Yas. xlvii. i (p. 167). 
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(Yas. xlviii. 4. p. 167, and li. 6, p. 169). A separate evil 
spirit of equal power with Ahuramazda, and always 
opposed to him, is entirely foreign to Zaratlmslitra’s 
theology ; though the existence of such an opinion among 
the ancient Zoroastrians can he gathered from some of the 
later writings, such as the Vendidad. 

2. — Za^rathushtra’s two Primeval Principles. 

The opinion, so generally entertained now, that Zarathush- 
tra was preaching a Dualism, that is to say, the idea of 
two original independent spirits, one good and the other 
had, utterly distinct from each other, and one counter- 
acting the creation of the other, is owing to a confusion of 
his philosophy with his theology. Having arrived at tlio 
grand idea of the unity and indivisibility of the Supreme 
JBeing, he undertook to solve the great problem which has 
engaged the attention of so many wise men of antiquity, 
and even of modern times, viz., how are tlie imperfections 
discoverable in the world, the various kinds of evils, 
wickedness, and baseness, compatible witli the goodness, 
holiness, and justice of God ? This great thinker of remote 
antiquity solved this difficult question philosophically by 
the supposition of two primeval causes, which, though 
different, were united, and produced the world of material 
things, as well as that of the spirit ; which doctrine may 
best be learned from Yas. xxx. (see pp. 149-151). 

The one, who produced the “ reality ” {(jaya), is called 
vohu-mand, '' the good mind,'’ the other, through whom the 
‘‘ non-reality ” (ajyditi) originated, bears the name ahem 
mandy “ the evil mind.” All good, true, and perfect things, 
which fall under the category of ‘‘ reality,” are the produc- 
tions of the ‘"good mind;” while all that is bad and 
delusive, belongs to the sphere of “ non-reality,” and is 
traced to the “evil mind.” They are the two moving 
causes in the universe, united from tlie beginning, and 
therefore, called “ twins ” {yemd. Sans, yamau). They are 
present everywhere ; in Ahuramazda as weU as in men. 
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These two primeval principles, if supposed to be united 
in Ahuramazda himself, are not called voTiu-rmno and 
alcem mand, but spent6 Tminyush, “ the beneficent spirit,” 
and angrd wmnyushy ‘‘the hurtful spirit.” That Angro- 
mainyush is no separate being, opposed to Ahuramazda, is 
to be gathered unmistakeably from Yas. xix. 9 (see p. 187), 
where Ahuramazda is mentioning his “ two spirits,” who 
are inherent in his own nature, and are in other passages 
(Yas. Ivii. 2, see p. 189) distinctly called the “two creators” 
and “ the two masters ” {pdyu). And, indeed, we never 
find Angro-mainyush mentioned as a constant opponent of 
Ahuramazda in the Gathas, as is the case in later writings. 
The evil against which Ahuramazda and all good men are 
fighting is called drulchsh, “ destruction, or lie,” which is 
nothing but a personification of the Devas. The same 
expression for the “ evil ” spread in the world, we find in 
the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, where, moreover, no 
opponent of Ahuramazda, like Angro-mainyush is ever 
mentioned. God {Adramazda), in the rock records of 
King Darius, is only one, as Jehovah is in the Old Testa- 
ment, having no adversary whatsoever. 

Spento-mainyush was regarded as the author of all that 
is bright and shining, of aU that is good and useful in 
nature; while Angro-mainyush called into existence all 
that is dark and apparently noxious. Both are as insepar- 
able as day and night, and though opposed to each other, 
are indispensable for the preservation of creation. The 
beneficent spirit appears in the blazing flame, the presence 
of the hurtful one is marked by the wood converted 
into charcoal. Spento-mainyush has created the light of 
day, and Angro-mainyush the darkness of night; the 
former awakens men to their duties, the latter lulls them 
to sleep. Life is produced by Spento-mainyush, but ex- 
tinguished by Angr6-mainyush, whose hands, by releasing 
the soul from the fetters of the body, enables her to rise 
into immortality and everlasting life. 
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3. — Development of Zarathushtra’s Doctrines of the Supreme 
Being. The Two Supreme Councils ; Srosh and Bound- 
less Time. 

Such is the original Zoroastrian notion of the two crea- 
tive spirits, who form only two parts of the Divine Being. 
But in the course of time, this doctrine of the great 
founder was changed and corrupted, in consequence of 
misunderstandings and false interpretations. Spento- 
mainyush was taken as a name of Ahuramazda himself, 
and then, of course, Angro-mainyush, by becoming entirely 
separated from Ahuramazda, was regarded as the constant 
adversary of Ahuramazda ; thus the Dualism of God and 
Devil arose. Each of the two spirits was considered an 
independent ruler endeavouring to destroy the creation of 
the other, and thus both waged constant war. This 
Dualism is best perceived in the first fargard of the 
Vendidad. After the sovereignty and independence of 
these two spiritual rulers was once acknowledged by some 
of the most influential leaders of the congregation founded 
by Spitama Zarathushtra, each of them was then supposed 
to have, like terrestrial rulers, his own council and court. 
Thq number of councillors was fixed at six, who w^ere 
regarded as the actual governors of the whole universe, 
each ruling over a separate province assigned to him by 
his spiritual ruler. To Ahuramazda, or Spenio-mainyush, 
no other power was left but to preside over the celestial 
council. We often find him even included in the number 
of the celestial councillors, who are then called “ the seven 
Arneshaspentas (now corrupted to Amshaspends), i.e,, 
immortal benefactors. 

The several names, by which we find the Ameshaspentas 
called, viz., Vohu-man&, Asha-vahishta, Khshathra-vairya, 
Spenta-Armaiti, Haurvatad, and Ameretad, are frequently 
mentioned in the Gdthas, but they are, as the reader may 
clearly see from the passages (see Yas. xlvii. i) as well as 
from etymology, nothing but abstract nouns and idea^ 

u 
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representing all the gifts which Ahuramazda, as the only 
Lord, grants to those who worship him with a sincere 
heart, by always speaking truth, and performing good 
actions. In the eyes of the prophet they were no person- 
ages ; that idea being imported into the sayings of the 
great master by some of his successors. 

VoHU-MANo (Bahman) is regarded as the vital faculty 
in all living beings of the good creation. Originally, his 
name was nothing but a term for the good principle, as 
emanating from Ahuramazda, who is, therefore, called the 
father of Vohu-mano. He pervades the whole living good 
creation, and all the good thoughts, words, and deeds of 
men are wrought by him. 

Asha-vaiiishta (Ardibahisht) represents the blazing 
flame of fire, the light in luminaries, and brightness and 
splendour of any kind whatever, wherever it may exist. 
The first part of the name, aslia (plural of ashem), has 
various meanings, such as “ rectitude, righteousness, truth,” 
and its epithet vahishta means originally “ most splendid, 
beautiful,” but was afterwards used in the more general 
sense of “ best.” Light being of the nature of Ahuramazda, 
and being believed to pervade the whole good creation, 
Asha-vahishta represents the omnipresence of the Divine 
Being. Light maintaining the vitality of the whole crea- 
tion, animate and inanimate, and being the cause of all 
growth, Asha-vahishta is the preserver of all life and all 
that is good. lie represents, in this resj)ect, God’s Pro- 
vidence. 

Kshatiiea-vaieya (Shahrivar) presides over metals and 
is the giver of wealth. His name means simply posses- 
sion, wealth,” afterwards it was applied to metal and 
money. Wealth is considered as a gift from Ahuramazda. 

Spenta-Aemaiti (Spendarmad or Isfendarmad), “the 
bountiful Armaiti,” represents the earth. The original 
meaning of Armaiti, as we have seen above (see p. 274), 
however, is “devotion, obedience.” She represents the 
pious and obedient heart of the true worshipper of Ahura- 
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mazda, who serves God alone with body and soul. Wlien 
the name is applied to the earth, it means that she is the 
servant of men, who, if well treated (i.e., cultivated), will 
yield abundance of food. 

Haurvatad and Ameretad (Khordad and Amardad) 
preside over vegetation, and produce all kinds of fruits ; 
but this is very likely not their original meaning. As the 
names indicate {Haurvatdd means ‘‘ completeness, health,” 
and Amcrctdd, “ immortality ”), they represent the preser- 
vation of the original uncorrupted state of the good crea- 
tion, and its remaining in the same condition as that in 
which it was created by God. They are generally both 
mentioned together, and express, therefore, a single com- 
pound idea. 

Quite separate from the celestial council stands Sraosiia 
(Srosh), who is, however, regarded as an archangel vested 
with very high powers. While the Amesliaspentas in 
Zarathushtra’s eyes represented nothing but the qualities 
and gifts of Ahuramazda, Sraosha seems to have been con- 
sidered by him as a personality. He is the angel who 
stands between God and man, the gxcat teacher of the 
good religion who instructed the prophet in it. He shows 
the way to heaven and pronounces judgment on human 
actions after death (for further information see the Srosh 
Yasht, p. 1 89). Originally his name meant “ hearing ” (from 
the root srn to hear), which, taken in a religious sense, 
means the sacred tradition. In this respect we may best 
compare the word with the Sanskrit Shriiti, by which 
name the Brahmans understand the sacred tradition, as 
laid down in the various parts of the Vedas, especially in 
that which treats of sacrificial rites. All that is said of 
Srosh, in the Srosh Yasht, fully agrees with this meaning 
of his name. We must, therefore, regard him only as the 
personification of the whole divine service, including the 
prayers as well as the sacrificial rites. When he is said 
to be the guardian of the whole creation, and that without 
his protection the world would fall a prey to the demons, 
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it is meant that men must offer up prayers to God and 
worship him ; and should they fail to do so, the good mind 
{Vohu-man6)^ithm them becomes powerless, and the bad 
mind {Ahcm-mand) takes entire possession of them, insti- 
gating them to commit sins and crimes, in consequence of 
which they will become utterly cast away, both in this 
life and in that to come. Srosh fights chiefly against the 
Devas. This means, tliat the Zoroastrian divine service is 
destined to counterbalance the mischief which the Indian 
Devas were supposed to be doing to the good creation. 

Like Ahuramazda, his adversary Angro-mainyush was, 
in later times, supposed to be also surrounded by a council. 
This idea is completely foreign to the older texts, and is 
evidently only an imitation of the celestial council. The 
number of councillors of the infernal kingdom was like- 
wise fixed at six (not in the Avesta texts, but only in the 
Eundahish), who were called pre-eminently Devas and 
headed by Angro-mainyush, who, for this reason, was 
called Da<ivandm Daivdj or archdemon. The first in rank 
after Angro-mainyush was Akem-mano, which means the 
'' evil mind,” and is nothing but Zarathushtra’s philoso- 
phical term of the second principle, the “ non-reality.” 
He j)rodiices all bad thoughts in men, and makes them 
utter bad words and commit sins. His influence is 
checked by Vohu-mano, the good mind. The second seat 
in the infernal council is occupied by the King of the 
Vedic gods, Indra; the third place is assigned to Saurva, 
the Shiva of the Hindus. Fourth in rank is Naoniiaithya, 
the collective name of the Indian Ashvins (Dioskuri); the 
fifth and sixth places are occupied by two personifications. 
Darkness and Poison (see the Bundahish, edited by 
Westergaard, p. 5 ). 

There are a good many other names of Devas to be 
found in the Zend-Avesta ; but almost all are nothing but 
personifications of vices and evils. Thus, for instance, 
A^shema means “rapine, attack,” Driwish is “poverty,” 
Daiwish, “ deceit,” &c. While the celestial council is 
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always taking measures for promoting life and spreading 
truth, the infernal councillors are constantly plotting de- 
signs for the destruction of life, and endeavouring to spread 
lies and falsehood everywhere. The Zoroastrian idea of 
the Devil and the infernal kingdom coincides entirely with 
the Christian doctrine. The Devil is a murderer and father 
of lies according to both the Bible and the Zend-Avesta. 

In consequence of this entire separation of the two parts 
of Ahuramazda, and the substitution of two independent 
rulers governing the universe, the unity of the Supreme 
Being was lost, and Monotheism was superseded by Dual- 
ism. But this deviation from, and entire change of, the 
prophet’s doctrine could not satisfy the minds of all the 
divines and philosophers in ancient Persia. It was very 
likely only the innovation of an influential party or sect, 
probably that which was called Zendik, ie., following the 
interpretation (Zend), and which was opposed to that of 
the Magi (see p. 14). That Dualism was actually the doc- 
trine of the Zendiks, we best learn from the commence- 
ment of the Bundahish, which book purports to expound 
the lore of this party. The Magi seem still to have clung 
to the prophet’s doctrine of the unity of the Supreme 
Being. But to refute the heretical opinions of the Zendiks, 
which were founded on interpretations of passages from 
the sacred texts, a new and fresh proof of the unity of the 
Supreme Being was required. This was found in the term 
Zarvan akaranay “ boundless time,” which we meet with 
occasionally in the Zend-Avesta. The chief passage, no 
doubt, was Vend. xix. 9 (see pp. 24 and 254) ; but the in- 
terpretation for proving that Zarvan akara^m means the 
Supreme Being, out of whom Ahuramazda and Angro- 
mainyush are said to have sprung, rests on a grammatical 
misunderstanding, as we have seen above (p. 24). This 
interpretation, however, must be very old ; for all the pre- 
sent Dasturs believe in it as an incontrovertible fact. 

That this doctrine of Zarvan akarana was commonly 
believed in Persia, during the times of the Sasanians, may 
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be distinctly seen from the reports quoted above (pp. 
12-14). The true meaning of the expression, that ‘*the 
beneficent Spirit made (them) in boundless time,” is that 
God (Ahuramazda) is from eternity, self-existing, neither 
born nor created. Only an eternal being can be indepen- 
dent of the bounds of time to which all mortals are subject. 

4. — The Two Intellects ; Two Lives ; Heaven and Hell ; 

Kesurrection ; and Palingenesis. 

In the GS,thas we frequently find “ two intellects ” 
Qchratv) and “ two lives ” {ahu) spoken of. These notions, 
therefore, formed undoubtedly part of Spitama Zarathush- 
tra’s speculation. The two intellects are distinguished as 
the " first ” and “ last.” From the passages where they arc 
mentioned (Yas. xliv. 19, xlviii. 4), their meaning cannot 
be ascertained with certainty. But happily we find them 
mentioned in later Avesta writings (see Yt. ii. i) by more 
expressive names; one of the intellects is called dsnd 
hhratu, the original intellect or wisdom,” which we can 
best identify with the " first ” in the Gathas ; the other is 
styled gaoshS-srUtd Ichratu, " the wisdom lieard by the ear,” 
which corresponds to the ‘‘last.” Another name of the 
“ first ” is mainyu Ichratu {mind Ichird)^ “ spiritual or hea- 
venly wisdom,” Now we cannot be mistaken as to the 
meaning of these two intellects. The “ first intellect ” is 
not from earth, but from heaven ; not human, but divine. 
The “ last intellect ” represents what man has heard and 
learned by experience. The wisdom gained in this way is, 
of course, inferior to the heavenly wisdom. Only the latter 
can instruct man in the higher matters of life, as we see 
from a later book called “ Minokhird,” which is written in 
Pazand (see p. 105). 

The “two lives” are distinguished as astvat, “bodily,” 
or pardhu, “prior life,” and as manahya, “mental,” or 
daiUtya, “ the second” (see Yas. xxviii. 3 ; xliii. 3 ; xlv. i ; 
xlvi. 19). Their meaning is clear enough, and requires no 
further comment ; they express our idea “ body and soul.” 
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To be distinguished from these " two lives/’ are the “ first” 
and the last lives,” which mean this life and that here- 
after. 

The idea of a future life, and the immortality of the 
soul, is expressed very distinctly already in the Gathas, 
and pervades the whole of the later Avesta literature. 
The belief in a life to come is one of the chief dogmas of 
the Zend-Avesta. See the passages about the fate of the 
soul after death, translated in the third Essay (pp. 220, 254). 

Closely connected with this idea is the belief in Heaven 
and Hell, which Spitama Zarathushtra himself clearly 
pronounced in his Gathas. The name for Heaven is Garo- 
demdna {Garotmdn in Persian), “ house of hymns,” be- 
cause the angels are believed to sing hymns there (see 
Yas. xxviii. 10 ; xxxiv. 2), which description agrees en- 
tirely with the Christian idea as founded on Isaiah vi. and 
the Eevelation of St. John. Gar6-demS,na is the residence 
of Ahuramazda and the most blessed men (Yas. li. 15). 
Another more general name for Heaven is ahu vahishta, 
‘'the best life,” afterwards shortened to vahishta only, 
which is still extant in the modern Persian hahisht, “ para- 
dise.” 

Hell is called Dr 4 jd demdna, “ house of destruction,” in 
the Gathas. It is chiefly the residence of the poets and 
priests of the Deva religion, the Rishis of the Brahmans 
(Yas. xlvi. ii). The later name is Duzhanha (Yasht xix. 
44), which is preserved in the modern Persian Ddzahh, 
"heU.” 

Between Heaven and Hell is Chinvat Peretu (Cliin- 
vad p'dl), " the bridge of the gatherer,” or “ the bridge of 
the judge’' {Chinvat can have both meanings), which the 
soul of the pious alone can pass, while the wicked fall 
from it down into Hell. It is mentioned, as we have seen, 
already in the GS,thas (Yas. xlvi. 10, ii). 

The belief in the Eesurrection of the body at the time 
of the last judgment also forms one of the Zoroastriaii 
dogmas, as the reader will have learned from the passage 
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quoted above (p. 217). In consequence of Bumoufs in- 
quiries into the phrase yava^cha yavat&toAcha (which had 
been translated by Anquetil “ till the resurrection,” but 
which means nothing but “ for ever and ever”), the exist- 
ence of such a doctrine in the Zend-Avesta was lately 
doubted. But there is not the slightest reason for doubt- 
ing it, as any one may convince himself from the passage 
quoted in p. 217, where it is clearly stated that the dead 
shall rise again. That the resurrection of the dead was a 
common belief of the Magi, long before the commencement 
of our era, may be learned from the statement of Theopom- 
])OS (see pp. 8, 9). Now the question arises, had Spitama 
Zarathushtra already pronounced this doctrine, which is 
one of the chief dogmas of Christianity, and of the Jewish 
and Mohammedan religions, or is it of later, perhaps 
foreign, origin ? 

Though in the GS-thas there is no particular statement 
made of the resurrection of the dead, yet we find a phrase 
used which was afterwards always applied to signify the 
time of resurrection, and the restoration of all life that has 
been lost during the duration of creation. This is the 
expression fmshem kercTiaon aMm,(Yas. xxx. 9,^ see p. 
150), “they make the life lasting,” i.e., they perpetuate 
the life. Out of this phrase the substantive frashd-keret% 
“ perpetuation” of life, was formed, by which, in all the 
later Avesta books, the whole period of resurrection and 
palingenesis at the end of time is to be understood. The 
resurrection forms only a part of it. That this event was 
really included in the term of frashS-kereti one may dis- 
tinctly infer from Vend, xviii. 51, where Spenta-Armaiti 
(the earth) is invoked to restore “ at the triumphant reno- 
vation” of creation, the lost progeny, in the form of one 
“ knowing the Gathas, knowing the Yasna, and attending 
to the discourses ” (see p. 249). 

According to these statements, there can be no doubt 

^ A full explanation of it is to be found in the author’s work on the 
Githas, voL i. pp. 109-1 12. 
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that this important doctrine is a genuine Zoroastrian 
dogma, which developed itself naturally from Spitama 
Zarathushtra's sayings. There is not the slightest trace of 
its being borrowed from a foreign source. Besides these 
direct proofs of its forming a genuine and original part of 
Zoroastrian theology, it agrees completely with the spirit 
and tendency of the Parsi religion. All life of the good 
creation, especially that of man, bodily as well as spiritual, 
is a sacred pawn intrusted by God to man who must keep 
his body free from impurity, and his soul from sin. If 
death destroy the body (in the natural course),! it is not 
the fault of man who falls to an inexorable fate ; but it is 
considered as the duty of God, who is the preserver of all 
life, to restore all life that has fallen a prey to death, to 
destroy this arch-enemy of human life, and so make life 
everlasting. This is to be done at the time of the resur- 
rection. 

A detailed description of the resurrection and the last 
judgment is contained in the 31st chapter of the Bun- 
dahish (see pp. 70-77 Westerg.), which is, no doubt, 
founded on original Avesta sources which are now lost. In 
it an old song is embodied, the purport of which is to show 
that, though it appears to short-sighted mortals impossible 
for the body (when once dissolved into its elements, and 
those elements scattered in every direction) to be restored 
again, yet nothing is impossible for the hand of the 
Almighty, who created heaven and earth, endows the trees 
with sap, gives life to embryos in the womb, &c. 

For awakening the dead bodies, restoring all life de- 
stroyed by death, and holding the last judgment, the great 
prophet Sosyosh {Saoshyds in the Avesta) will appear by 
order of Ahuramazda. This idea is already to be found in 
the Avesta texts, only with the difference, that sometimes 
several (see p. 217), sometimes only one Soshyans is men- 

^ Suicide is, according to the Zoro- same class belongs adultery. The 
astrian religion, one of the most hor- committal of such sins leads straight 
rible crimes, belonging to the class of down to hell, whence no Ijashne can 
marg-arzdn^ or “ deadly ’’sins. To the release the soul. 
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tioned (see p. 254). The later Parsi legends distinguish 
three great prophets who will appear before the end of the 
world. These are the men who will perpetuate life (who 
wiU produce frashS-Tcereti), men of the same stamp as the 
ancient prophets and fire-priests, and bearing the same 
name, viz., Saoshyanto. They will be commissioned to 
check the influence of the devil, which increases at the 
time when this world is verging towards its end, by restor- 
ing truth and faith and the good Zoroastrian religion. 
Their names are poetical and imply a simile ; the dark 
period of wretchedness and sin, in which they appear, 
being compared to night, and the era of eternal bliss, they 
are endeavouring to bring about, being likened to the bril- 
liant day. The first of these prophets is called Hukhsha- 
ihra Mdo (Hushedar-mah), the moon of happy rule ; ” 
the second is Huklishathra Bdmya (Hushedar-baml), the 
aurora of happy rule ; '' and the third and greatest is called 
Saoshyds (Sosyosh). He is believed to be a son of Spi- 
tama Zarathushtra, begotten in a supernatural way. This 
means, that just as Spitama Zarathushtra was the greatest 
prophet and priest in ancient times, so will Sosyosh be the 
greatest of those to come. Therefore, he alone brings with 
him a new Nask of the Zend-Avesta, which was hitherto 
unknown, and reveals it to mankind. 
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Some further translations from the Zend-Avesta, prepared at 
various times by the author, but not hitherto published, together 
with his notes descriptive of the mode of performing some of the 
Parsi ceremonies, are here added in the form of an Appendix to 
the foregoing Essays. 

I. — Translations from the A vesta. 

These translations, which were written by the author in Ger 
man, supply the following additions to the passages already given 
in the third Essay ; — 


I. — Yendidad, Fargard III, T-23, and 34, 35. 

I. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, righte- 
ous one ! Where is the first most pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 ^ 
Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, indeed, a righteous man shall 
pray,^ 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! holding the firewood, holding 
the Barsom, holding the milk-offering {gdush jtvga), holding the 
Homa-mortar. [(Pfi,zand) Recite the words containing dlchshtl ^ 

1 Or “Where is the first (spot) most * This appears to refer to the word 

pleasing to this earth,’* according to dkhihti in the Afring&n DahmAn (see 
the Pahlavi translator. Yas. lx. 5). The passage containing 

2 So understood by the Pahlavi this word is the most sacred part of 

translator, who uses the word fraud- the AfrlngAn, during the recital of 
mSd ; compare also Yas. Ixii. i. This which some sandal- wood is thrown 
Pahlavi word can, however, also be into the fire, and it must occur in all 
re&d fravdmidf “goes forth.” Afringfins. 
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with religion j they may invoke both Mithra, ruling over wide 
heldS) and B 4 ma<q^stra].^ 

2, 3. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the second most 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, a righteous man has built a house provided with fire,^ 
with cattle, with a wife, with a son, with plenty. Thencefor- 
ward the cattle of this house are in abundance, the righteousness 
in abundance, the pasture 2 in abundance, the dog in abundance, 
the wife in abundance, the child in abundance, the fire in abund- 
ance, the whole good creation in abundance. 

4. Creator, <kc. [as in ver. i]. Where is the third most pleas- 
ing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, one cultivates, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! the most corn, 
and pasture, and fruit-bearing trees ; either where one provides 
water for unwatered (land), or where one provides drainage for 
watery (land). 

5. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fourth most 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda ; Wherein, 
indeed, cattle and draught beasts are born most. 

6. Creator, <kc. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fifth most pleasing 
(spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda ; Wherein, indeed, 
cattle and draught beasts void most urine.® 

7. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the first most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ] Then said Ahuramazda : What is 
on the ridge of Arezfira,* 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! on which the 
demons congregate out of the pit of destruction (hell). 

8. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the second most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, both dead dogs and dead men are most lying buried. 

9. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the third most un- 

^ This passage is here taken either * Some MSS. and the Pahlavi tran- 
as a P&zand interpolation, or as an elation have “clothing.” 

Avesta quotation in the Pahlavi tran- ® The five most pleasing spots on 
elation. It has reference to the Dir- the earth (or most pleasing to the 
Mihir or Agiari, where Mithra and spirit of the earth, if we accept the 
KAma-q^tra (the angel RAm, see p. Pahlavi interpretation) are, therefore, 
214) are supposed to dwell, and where the fire-temple, the house of a pious 
they must be invoked. Some MSS. Zoroastrian, cultivated lands, stables, 
have “/ will invoke,” in which case and pastures, 
the passage may perhaps be taken as ^ A mountain said to be situated at 
an exclamation of the righteous man. the gate of hell. 
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pleasing (spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, vaulted tombs ^ are most constructed, in which dead men 
are deposited. 

10. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fourth most nn- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, there are the most holes (of the creatures) of Angro- 
mainyush. 

11. Creator, <fec. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fifth most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! the wife or child of a righte- 
ous man shall travel the devious ^ path, (and) he brings forth 
wailing words coupled with dust and with sand. 

12. Creator, <fec. [as in ver. i]. Who first rejoices this earth 
with the greatest joy 1 Then said Ahuramazda : When, indeed, 
lie most digs up where both dead dogs and dead men are lying 
buried. 

13. Creator, <fec. [as in ver. i]. Who secondly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joy] Then said Ahuramazda: When, 
indeed, he most demolishes the vaulted tombs in which dead 
men are deposited. 

14. No one is carrying alone what is dead.® For if he should 
carry alone that which is dead, the Nasush would indeed defile 
(him) from the nose, from the eye, from the tongue, from the 
chin, from the sexual part, from the anus.^ This Drukhsh 
Nasush falls upon them (on such carriers), on their speech,® 
(and) afterwards they are impure for ever and ever. 


1 Covered tombs are forbidden to 
tbe Zoroastriaiis, as the corpse must 
remain exposed to the light of the 
sun, and not be laid in any closed 
sei)ulchre. 

2 The Dasturs understand by vara- 
ithtm pantdm the forbidden or peril- 
ous path of death, and consider this 
passage as a direct prohibition of all 
lamentations and outward signs of 
mourning for the dead. The Pahlavi 
commentary is obscure, but appears 
to describe the path as grievous, but 
to return upon it as still more gloomy 
or impracticable. 

* No corpse can be carried by less 


than two men, according to the reli- 
gious laws of the Zoroastrians. 

* The drukhsh yd nasush, or demon 
of corruption, issues from the corpse 
and settles upon the man who is 
carrying it improperly. It seems 
likely that the text means to st.nte 
that the Nasush issues from all the 
nint openings of the body, but in that 
case the doubtful word paitish-qaren a 
must be “ear” (not “chin” or “jaw”); 
it is equivalent to a Sanskrit form 
pratisvaraya, which would not be an 
impossible term for an “ear.” 

® This is the traditional explana- 
tion, which seems probable enough. 
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15. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where should be the place of 
this man who is an iristd-hasha ^ (single carrier of the dead) ] 
Then said Ahuramazda : Where there may be the most waterless 
and treeless (spot) of this earth, with the most ground fit for the 
purification ceremony and the most dry land ; and the cattle 
and draught beasts shall go least forth on the paths, and (there 
are least) fire of Ahuramazda, and Barsom rightly arranged, and 
men who are righteous. 

16. Creator, <fcc. [as in ver. i]. How far from fire, how far 
from water, how far from the Barsom to be arranged, how far from 
righteous men 1 

17. Then said Ahuramazda: Thirty steps from fire, thirty 
steps from water, thirty steps from the Barsom to be arranged, 
three steps from righteous men. 

18. 19. There the Mazdayasnians should enclose for him an 
enclosure of this earth. Then for victuals they who are Mazda- 
yasnians shall provide — then for clothes they who are Mazdayas- 
nians shall provide — (some) among the very hardest and foulest. 
These victuals let him eat, these clothes let him wear, always 
till when he shall become an aged man, elderly or impotent.^ 

20, 21. Then wlien he shall become an aged man, elderly or 
impotent, the Mazdayasnians should afterwards, in the most 
effectual, most rapid, and most skilful manner, strip the extent 
of the skin, the support of the hair,^ oflf his head. To the most 
voracious of the beneficent spirit's carnivorous creatures, the birds 
(and) vultures, one should deliver over the body, speaking thus : 
These depart with him, all (his) evil thoughts, and evil words, 
and evil deeds. And if other wicked deeds were perpetrated by 
him, his atonement is through patita (renunciation of sin) ; 
moreover, if other wicked deeds were not perpetrated by him, 
the patita of that man is (completed) for ever and ever. 

22. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Who thirdly rejoices this 

1 The iristC-kasha is one who car- zauriirOj “ elderly man,” is one of 
Ties the dead in an improper manner, fifty ; and the fairishtd-khshudrC, 
and must be carefully distinguished “impotent or decrepit man,” is one 
from the nasu-kasha (Vend. viii. ii, of ninety years. 

13), who is the lawful carrier. * The Pahlavi ran slator says : “ He 

* According to the Pahlavi transla- is detained on a summit, on the top 
tion, and the Farhang-i Olm-khadfik of a hill,” till they scalp or behead 
(p. 5, ed. Hoshangji), the hand, “ aged him. 
man,” is one seventy years old; the 
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earth with the greatest joy ? Then said Ahuramazda : When, 
indeed, he most destroys the holes of (the creatures) of Angr6- 
mainyush. 

23. Creator, (fee. [as in ver. i]. Who fourthly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joy] Then said Ahuramazda: When, 
indeed, he cultivates, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! the most corn, 
and pasture, and fruit-bearing trees ; either where he provides 
water for unwatered (land), or where he provides drainage for 
watery (land). 

24-33. [S®® translation in pp. 235-237.] 

34> 35 - Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Who fifthly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joy ] Then said Ahuramazda : When, 
indeed, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! he shall labour on this earth, 
(and) gives with righteousness and goodness to a righteous man. 
When, indeed, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! he shall labour on this 
earth, (and) gives not with righteousness and goodness to a 
righteous man, one should thrust him out of the bountiful earth 
(Armaiti) into darkness, and distress, and the worst existence, 
and he must submit to all thorns. 

36-42. [Not translated.] 

2. — Vendidad, Fargard JY. 44-55. 

44-46. And ^ when men of the same (Mazdayasnian) religion 
should come here, either brothers or friends, seeking property, 
or seeking a wife, or seeking wisdom ; if they should come seek- 
ing property, they may acquire their property here ; if they 
should come seeking a wife, you may let a woman marry ; if 
they should come seeking wusdoni, you may recite the beneficent 
text 2 both early in the daytime and late, both early in the night- 
time and late, for the increase in wisdom of the learner^ for the 

1 Ver. 44 has been already tran- peated (?) it through righteousness 
slated in p. 240, but it is so closely (that is, he may have quite under- 
connected with the following verses stood what is declared by it).” The 
that it is necessary to repeat it here. Avesta word vldj-vtlnaM (“of the 

2 The Pahlavi translation adds: learner”) occurs nowhere else, and is 

“That is, its words are to be here explained by in Pah- 

taught.” lavi, which is equally obscure, but 

^ The Pahlavi version is: “When the general sense indicated by the 
it may have increased his wisdom Pahlavi is that of “learner or pupil.” 
(that is, when it may be made quite It may, however, be remarked that if 
easy to him) and he may have re- vidrvdnaM be traced to vi-dru we ob- 
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sake of righteousness ; and with righteousness and reverence he 
sits at home for increase in wisdom.^ In the middle of both day 
and night he may sleep, by day and by night, always till when 
they should recite those sayings which the Herbads had previ- 
ously recited.® They (the sayings) are adapted for men (who 
are) like boiling water (through zeal). Not for mejit, not for 
clothes, (but) unrewarded, must he (the teacher) utter the chap- 
ters (H^is).^ 

47. And, moreover, I tell thee thus, O Spitama Zarathush- 
tra ! verily the priest (magava) ^ must recite from it sooner for 
the married man than for thee, for him with a house than 
fur him without a house, for him with a son than for him 
without a son, for him with property than for him without 
property. 

48. And of these two men he shall be more possessed of the 
good mind (Vohu-mano) who shall promote the growth of meat 
(or cattle) than he who does not. So he being dead, he is as 
much as an a?>perenaj^ he is as much as a young animal, he is 
as much as a draught beast, he is as much as a man (in 
weight).® 

tain a meaning (“of the fugitive or “home, place,” is plain from the pas- 
refugee”) which would also suit the sage, Vend. xxi. 4: ham yaHAonhO 
I)a8sage, as the men seem to have yaonemcha avi zdmeha, zdmeha avi 
come as exiles from their own homes, yaoriemcha, “ (the waters) striving to- 
The anomalous Pahlavi word dardtJL wards homo and the earth, towards 
can also be read girikht, which sug- the earth and home (in the sea Vouru- 
gests gtrikhi, “fled” (although this kasha).” 

is generally written virikhi) ; and the - The Pahlavi version adds the 
Pahlavi phrase would then mean : name of AdarpUd Mllraspondfln. . 
“and he may have fled on account of ® The Pahlavi version is; “Thou 
righteousness.” The explanatory shouldst not speak of the non-giving 
phrases of the Pahlavi translation, of meat nor of clothes which should 
given above in parentheses, are pro- be thine; always say; No! and after- 
bably later interpolations. The wards even, at the time, say; A 
phrase “ to make easy ” is a Pahlavi little ! ” 

and Persian idiom for “to learn by ^ The Pahlavi version renders yaf/m 
heart.” magavd fravdkhahdid by ; “ as (one) 

1 The Pahlavi version is ; “In awe who has progressed in the Maght (the 
of God and thankfulness towards God Barashnom ceremony), that is, has no 
that wisdom increases which is made wife ; ” alluding to the fact that a 
easy to him, (and) he is constant in man undergoing that ceremony must 
exertion that he may retain it by live separate from his wife, 
labour and the grace of God.” That ® A weight equivalent to a dirham. 

yaonem (which is here rendered by ® Probably referring to the weight 

Pahl. ayUjiahn^ “exertion”) means of his good works. 
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49. For this man, on meeting, fights with A^lo-vidhotu.^ 
'Whoever fights an arrow shot by himself, whoever fights Zeuuika 
(the Winter demon, and) wears scanty clothing, whoever fights 
a wicked man, a tyrant, and (strikes him) on the head,^ whoever 
fights an unrighteous apostate (and) starvation ; ^ (any) of these 
deeds being performed a first time, is not (to be done) a second 
time. 

50. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exjdoit there, ^ one should cut away to 
the bones with iron knives ; verily, it is greater than any such 
(agony) of his mortal body.^ 

51. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should tear a\vay to 
the bones with iron pincers; verily, it is greater than any such 
(agony) of liis mortal body. 

52. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should fall involun- 
tarily into a j>it (deep as) a hundred men; verily, it is greater 
than any such (agony) of liis mortal body. 

53. Tliat such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exidoit there, one should stand involun- 
tarily on an extreme verge (of a precipice).® 


^ The demon of death, who is said, 
iu later writings, to cast a halter 
iiround the necks of the dead to drag 
them to hell, hut if their good works 
have exceeded their sins they thiow 
(iff the noose and go to h«'a\ cn. Per- 
hai)s the grammatical difficulties of 
tliis sentence may he best overcome 
hy the following translatioii “ For 
tliis one, Asto-vidhotu, on meeting 
men, fights.” 

2 Tlie Palilavi version says : “ A 
hchea<ler like Zarhhndad.” 

* If asha be taken in its primitive 
sense of “right,” this i)hrase may 
merely mean: “whoever fights mis- 
chievous and unusuid hunger.” The 
Pahlavi version, instead of “starva- 
tion,” has: “a tyrant like Mazdak(-i 
PA,mdild^n who ate his own liver, and 
it was given to him in anguish and 
death ) ; ” but the i)assage in paren- 


thesis is not found in the oldest MSS. 
In the Pahlavi each clause of the sen- 
tence is also wound up by stating tliat 
“ his fight is with Asto-vidhotu,” that 
is, at the risk of death. 

^ That is, of the conflict of the soul 
with Asto-vidhotu in the otlier world. 
Possibly uctad/ia (here translated 
“here ”) may be taken as the missing 
noun “agonies;” compare aClthdhu, 
“through terrors,” Yt. xxii. 25, see 
p. 222. 

® The translation ef this difficult 
passage has been much revised, so as 
to correspond more closely with tht! 
text without introducing additional 
words, wliich are always hazardous 
suggestions. 

® The Pahlavi translator inisunder* 
stands this verse as referring to sexual 
enjoyment. 


X 
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54. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one knowing a lie should 
drink up the beneficial, golden, intelligent water with denial of 
the truth (Rasltim) and breach of promise (Mithra).^ 

55. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. Whoever knowing a lie should 
drink up, (fee. [as in ver. 54]; what is his punishment'? Then 
said Ahuramazda : One may strike seven hundred blows with a 
horse-goad, seven hundred with a scourge.^ 


3. — Vendidad, Fargard V, 

1. A man dies there in the depths of the valleys ; thereupon 
a bird flies aloft from the summits of the hills into the dej)ths 
of the valleys ; it feeds upon the body of the dead man. Then 
the bird flics aloft from the depths of the valleys to the summits 
of the hills • it flies on to a tree, either of the hard or of the soft 
(kinds). It (the nasicsh, dead matter ’’) is vomited on it, is 
voided on it, is dropped on it. 

2. A man goes forth there from the depths of the valleys to 
the summits of the hills ; he goes up to the tree where that bird 
was ; he wants faggots for the fire ; he fells it, he hews it, he 
splits it ,3 he kindles it in the fire, the offspring of Ahuramazda. 
What is the punishment for this % 

3. Then said Ahuramazda ; No dead matter {nasush) brought 
by a dog, none brought by a bird, none brought by a wolf, none 
brought by the 'wind, none brought by a fly, pollutes a man. 


^ This refers to an ordeal in which 
a. enp of water is drunk after solemnly 
invoking curses upon one’s head if 
one has not told the truth. The 
water is prepared with great solem- 
nity, and contains various sacred sub- 
stances, among them some Hoina 
juice, which is referred to in the 
Tahlavi version by tlie epithet gCkard- 
hOmand for sdokefitavaittm, “ bene- 
ficial ; ” and a little gold is added, 
which accounts for the second epithet 
in the text. See the Saugand- 
n^mah. 

2 The Pahlavi version adds: “Who- 
ever j>erforms an ordeal (var) his 
punishment— says a voice — is this.’* 


^ The additional words, ddi/ata 
ddityd-pairishta^ “it was kept law- 
fully inspected,” appear to be merely 
an Avesta quotation in the Palilavi 
translation. This inspection is after- 
wards more fully noticed in tlio long 
Pahlavi commentary to ver. 4, where 
it is stated that firewood must be re- 
jected if contaminated with dead 
matter, or if decayed, or from a gal- 
lows, or mixed with grease, or pol- 
luted by a menstruous woman, except 
in case of < 3 eath or distress ; the burn- 
ing of such firewood is a tandpUhar 
sin, but burning greasy wood is a 
mortal sin. 
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4. If, indeed, the dead matters which are brought by a dog, 
and brought by a bird, and brought by a wolf, and brought by 
the wind, and brought by a fly, are the dead matter (which) 
would be polluting a man, speedily my whole material world 
would overthrow (its) essential righteousness (or regularity, and 
be) distressing the soul (and) ruining the body, through the mul- 
titude of these dead matters which have perished upon this 
earth. 

5. Creator, <fec. [as in iii. i]. A man pours water on to a 
corn-field ; he shall go into the water-channel (vaidhim) ^ through 
it, into (it) a second time, into (it) a third time, and after the 
fourth time they drag dead matter in, (be they) dog, or fox, or 
w^olf. What is the punishment for this ? 

6. Then said Ahuramazda, <fec. [as in ver. 3]. 

7. If, indeed, the dead matters, kc, [as in ver. 4]. 2 

8. Creator, <fec. [as in iii. i]. Does the water destroy a man? 
Then said Ahuramazda : The water docs not destroy a man. 
Asto-vidhutu binds him ; the flying demon (Va^o)^ conveys him 
bound ; the water carries (him) up, the water carries (him) 
down, the water casts (him) away ; the birds {vayd) then de- 
vour him. There ^ he then proceeds, through fate he then 
departs. 

9. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. Does the fire destroy a man ? 
Then said Ahuramazda : The fire does not destroy a man. Asto- 

1 In Pahlavi “ a rivulet.” from any impurity in its way. Most 

2 The Palilavi commentary on this of this commentary is omitted in 
I>assagc states- “It is declared by Spiegel’s edition of the Palilavi text, 
the Avesta, the dry channel of a but will be found in the old MS. at 
rivulet [jot klidshk r ur ^ 2 , Pers. hurA) the India OfiBce Library in London, 
is to be inspected for dead matter, mentioned in p. 95. 

Yezi vasen Mazdaijasna zdm raodh- * sarttar^ “the evil Vye,” in 

at/cn (‘If the Mazdayasnians wish the Pahlavi version ; this is the Vac 
they may irrigate the land’).” It i-vatar of the Mainyo-i-kliard (ii. 1 15), 
then jiroceeds to say that a man be- where he is one of tlie demons who 
fore admitting the water must de- oppose the soul’s progiess towards 
Bcend three times into tlie channel heaven. 

and inspect it carefully, to see that * That is, to the other world. The 
it is free from impurity, and after a Pahlavi version has : “ AVhen he sets 
fourth inspection he may allow the out back from thence (that is, shall 
water to enter. Further provisions come) fate will convey him back (that 
are made in case of the inspection is, she is in the leading path when he 
being impracticable, and as to the shall come).” 
merit acquired by diverting the water 
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vidliotu binds him; the flying demon (Vayd)^ conveys him 
bound ] the fire consumes the bones and vitality. There he 
then proceeds, through fate he then departs. ^ 

TO. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. They pass out of summer, then 
in winter how should they act, they who are Mazda5^asnians ? 
Then said Ahuramazda : In every dwelling, in every neighbour- 
hood,^ they shall erect three Katas for any one when dead. 

II. Creator, <fec. [as in iii. i]. How large are these Katas for 
any one when dead ] Then said Ahuramazda : So that he may 
not strike his head against the upper part,^ nor the further end 
with the feet, nor across with the hands; verily, this is a lawful 


Kata for any one when dead. 

1 The Pahkvi version adds : ‘ ‘ That 
is when, as some say, the good VAyA. 
will ever receive him.” This refers 
to the Vae-i-veh of the Mainyd-i- 
khard (ii. 115), where he is one of the 
angels who assist the sours i»rogress 
to lieavcn. He is identical with the 
angel Ham, the Va^u of tlie KAni 
Yasht, see p. 214. 

2 The Pahlavi commentary on this 
passage is: “‘Worldly (benefits are 
acquired) through fate, spiritual 
tlirough action ; some say that wife, 
child, wealth, authority, and life are 
through fate, the rest through action. 
The hapinncss which is not destined 
for a man he never attains to ; (this) 
is evident from the passage (begin- 
ning) : gairi-masC arihu aUaJd (“ thou 
inightesthc mountain-sized of this”); 
that which is destined for him, and 
which will come before him through 
exertion, is anyO arc(lv 6 zengO qarenC 
(“the other persistent glory”), and 
it w’as through his sinfulness when 
trouble haiipens to him. Add qa- 
renC frapairy^iti (“then glory de- 
livers ”) and the misfortune destined 
for him he is able to avert by ju'opcr 
exertion ; pouru-qareiiarihC aahava 
Zarathushird (“full of glory (he is) 
O righteous Zarathushtra !”); and his 
sinfulness ever anew destines it (mis- 
fortune) for him. Ahhdmcha nardm 
(“and of these men ”) one man, when 
through the destiny of another man it 


was necessary for him, had died when 
through the destiny of that dead one 
it was still inipro})cr, but he (the first 
one) was able to do it so that, through 
the slaying of that iimoceut one, jus- 
tice {radth) should well deal xvith 
this quarrel.’’ This commentary is a 
fair sj»ecimen of the mode in which 
A vesta quotations are used in the 
Pahlavi version of the Vendidad. In 
the above quotations the word qarena^ 
“glory, brilliance,” is probably used 
for hnkhla, “fate, destiny,” which 
would obviously be more apjiropriate 
in meaning. Both these words would 
he equivalent to the same Huzvfirish 
logogram, gadmaii, and this fact 
might lead to the one word being 
substituted for the other, provided 
we assume that tlie A vesta quotations 
had been, at one time, written in 
Pahlavi. 

The oldest Pahlavi MSS. have 
merely, Man vts khdnnk khadUk dast 
explaining mdn by khdiiak, “ a 
house,” and vts by dasi-i kado, “ grouj) 
of huts.” 

The Pahlavi MS. version has : 
“So much as, when standing (that 
is, living) the head strikes not against 
the limit.s {dJAti), nor when the foot 
is forth (that is, when the foot is ex- 
tended), nor when the hand is un- 
moved (that is, his hand is held 
back).” 
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12. There shall they deposit his lifeless body for two nights, 
or three nights, or a month long, until the (time) when the birds 
shall fly forth, the plants shall shoot out, the descending (floods) ^ 
shall run off, (and) the wind shall dry up the ground. 

13. Then when thus the birds shall fly forth, the plants shall 
shoot out, the descending (floods) shall run off, (and) the wind 
shall dry up the ground, the Mazdayasnians should now set Lis 
body viewing the sun. 

14. If the Mazdayasnians should not set this body viewing 
the sun for the length of a year, thou shalt order as much punish- 
ment as for murdering a righteous man (a Zoroastrian), in order 
that the corpses (be) attended to, the Dakhmas attended to, the 
impurities 2 attended to, and the birds gorged, 

15. Creator, (kc. [as in iii. i]. Wilt thou, who art Ahura- 
mazda, release the water from the sea Vouru-kasha, together v\itli 
the wind and clouds ? 

16. Wilt thou convey (it) to a corpse, thou who art Ahura- 
mazda ] Wilt thou convey (it) on to a Dakhma, thou who art 
Aliuramazda 1 Wilt thou convey (it) on to impurity, thou who 
art Ahuramazcla? Wilt thou pour (it) forth on a bone, thou w^ho 
art Ahuramazda ? Wilt thou conduct (it) forth unnoticed, thou 
w^ho art Ahuramazda ? With those (impurities) wilt thou con- 
duct (it) forth to the sea Ptiitikal 

17. Then said Ahuramazda: Verily it is so, O Zarathushtra 1 
as thou sayest, O upright one ! I who am Ahuramazda will re- 
lease the w’ater from the sea Vouru-kasha, together witii the wind 
and clouds. 

18. I will convey (it) to a corpse, I who am Ahuramazda; I 
will convey (it) on to a Dakhma, I who am Ahuramazda ; I will 
convey (it) on to impurity, I who am Ahuramazda ; I will pour 

^ What are “lying low” or “di- as the Pahlavi translator adds, “the 
rected downwards,” as imidied by the adversity of winter shall depart ; ” but 
word must be guessed from these reiulings are too irregular in 

the context, and floods, streams, form to be relied on. 
icicles, and snow might be suggested. ^ iphe term hikhra, “ impurity,” is 
The Pahlavi equivalent of nydonchd applied to any bodily refuse or ex- 
is ambiguous, even in the old MSS., cretion from mankind or dogs, in- 
and may be read either vasMyingunth, eluding saliva, skin, hair, nail-parings, 
“a clearing off, an open sky,” or nisA- &c. In this passage it appears to 
dyingunth^ “ solidification, congela- refer to exudations from a corpse, 
tion ; ” the latter might be preferred. 
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(it) forth on a bone, I who am Ahuramazda; I will conduct (it) 
forth unnoticed, I who am Ahuramazda ; with those (impurities) 
I will conduct (it) forth to the sea Puitika. 

19. There exist streaming currents^ in the inner part of the 
sea for purifying, (and) the waters flow from the sea Puitika to 
the sea Vouru-kasha,^ to the tree Hvapa;^ here grow all my 
trees of every kind.^ 

20. I rain these down together,'*^ I who am Ahuramazda, both 
as food for the righteous man and fodder for the well-yielding 
ox. Man shall eat my corn, and fodder is for the well-yield- 
ing ox. 

21. This is better, this is more excellent, than thou, upright 
one ! sayest. B}" this speech the righteous Ahuramazda rejoiced 
him, the righteous Zarathushtra : Mayst thou purify for man the 
best (things) for procreation.® This which is the Mazdayasniaii 
religion is pure, 0 Zarathushtra ! He who purifies himself by 
good thoughts and good words and good deeds/ 

22. Creator, (kc. [as in iii. i]. How much greater, better, and 
more excellent is this Zarathushtrian Provision against the 

1 Or perhaps “splashing waves;” cipal species.” Either n list of spe- 
the Pahlavi translation is obscure, cies is omitted, or chaiti liere merely 
but seems to say : “they remain in a means “ many,” as the Pahlavi chand 
water-skin {dv khdtk, Pers. khtk) and often does. 

bucket {ddld) kept full.” ® That is, both waters and plants. 

^ The Pahlavi version adds : “To- The Pahlavi commentary ascribes this 
wards tlie southernmost side, and it to Tishtar, Jiccording to tlie later tra- 
(the water) stays behind in mist dition, thus : “ he who is Tishtar 
{pavan hir, or khir), and the blue takes the water (that) they may take 
(kavud) body of (the sea) Satavaesa it in the wells of waters it comes 
stays behind around it. Phitika to.” 

stands away from the shore of Sata- ® This is a quotation from the 
va^sa, this is a fact, but from which Speilta-inninyfi Gatha (Yas. xl\iii. 5) 
shore it stands away is not clear to which continues .as follows : — “ for the 
me. The water comes to Satavaesa ox mayst thou nourish tliat of those 
through the bottom (p^Ar/t) ; some say labouring for our food.” It forms 
that it traverses a fissure (Ad/aA*).” part of an address to Armaiti, the 
3 The Pahlavi version adds : “Af.arg spirit of the earth. The disconnected 
says the root of a tree ; Mfidok-mfih phrases wdiich follow are probably 
(says) a forest.” also texts quoted from the Scrip- 

♦ Some MSS. add the A vesta : “by turcs. 
hundreds, by thousands, by myriads ^ The Pahlavi version adds the note 
of myriads ; ” and the Pahlavi version that, “ anhvdm (life, self) and daSndm 
adds : “ among species, chaiti henti (intuition, religion, self) are both the 
urvarandm saredha (“ how many are same, 
the kinds of trees ? ”) that is the priu- 
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Devas^ above the other traditions in greatness and goodness 
and excellence. 

23. Then said Ahuramazda : Verily, one may consider, O 
Spitama Zarathushtra ! this Zarathushtrian Provision against 
the Devas above the other traditions in greatness and goodness 
and excellence, as the sea Vouru-kasha is above the other 
waters. 

24. Verily, one may consider, &c. [as in ver. 23], as the greater 
water overpowers the lesser waters.^ Verily, one may consider, 
tkc. [as in ver. 23], as the greater tree overshadows the lesser 
trees. ^ 

25. Verily, one may consider, &c. [as in ver. 23], as it has been 
both on and around this earth."* 

Let the judge {ratu) be nominated, let the executor of the 
sentence {sraoshdvareza) be nominated, on a Draona (consecrated 
cake) being uplifted or not uplifted, on a Draona being offered 
or not offered, on a Draona being delivered or not delivered.^ 

26. Afterwards this judge is able to remit for him a third of 
this punishment. And if other wicked deeds were perpetrated 
by him, his atonement is through patiia (renunciation of sin) ; 
moreover, if other wicked deeds were not perpetrated by him, 
the patita of that man is (completed) for ever and ever.^ 


1 The Vendidad, which is a corrup- 
tion of vida^vO-ddtem, see p. 225. 

2 The Pallia vi version has : “as the 
great water when it advances upon the 
little water, bears (it) away when it 
falls into the chitha ” (perhaps equiva- 
lent to chdh^ “ a pit”). 

3 The Pahlavi adds an obscure 
phrase which may perliajis, in the 
old MSS., be : sarvdn mulkd dh-akM’ 
zak-aC^ “the king of cypresses is one 
(growing) in a marsh.” 

^ The Pahlavi version in old MSS. 
has : “ as it will travel {bard hdmined) 
to this earth and over the sky , that 
is, ever in all (jdaces).” Then follows 
a commentary which seems to refer 
to the succeeding sentence, thus: 
“some say this about Nasush, and 
that in the eighth (fargard) about de- 
cision and judgment, is that in the 
Hhspdrtlm (Nask) about the formula 


{ntrang) of worship.” There is evi- 
dently a change of subject here. 

® The Pahlavi commentaries on this 
passage are : “ The Dastur considers, 
(the Sraoshavareza) accuses of sin.” 
And with reference probubly to tlie 
offender, the Dastur considers : “what 
was in his thoughts but not com- 
mitted. and not in his thoughts but 
committed ; what was promised liim 
was not brought, and not promised 
was brought ; what was his iutentiou 
but not iierformed, and unintended 
but performed.” This, however, 
throws little light into the obscurity 
of the Avesta text. 

® This passage has occurred also in 
hi. 21, and perhaps “his punishment 
is abandoned ” might be substituted 
for “his atonement is through 
tita,** and “ acquittal ” be read in- 
stead of the second “pa^tfa.” The 
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27. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. When men happen to be in 
the same place, on a rug together, or on a mat together, and 
others are on it ; there may be two men, or five, or fifty, or a huTi- 
dred ; (and) the same of women ; ^ (and) then one of these men 
shall die ; how many among the men does this Drukhsh Nasush 
(the destroyer, Corruption) reach with impurity and rottenness 
and filth 1 

28. Then said Ahuramazda : If he be a priest (who dies), 
verily, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! this Drukhsh Nasush rushes 
forth ; if she reaches the eleventh she pollutes indirectly to the 
tenth. If, however, he be a warrior, verily, O Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! this Drukhsh Nasush rushes forth ; if she reaches the 
tenth she pollutes indirectly to the ninth. If, however, he be a 
husbandman, verily, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! this Drukhsh 
Nasush rushes forth ; if she reaches the ninth she pollutes in- 
directly to the eighth. 

29. Moreover, if it be a shepherd’s dog (pasush-haurva)^ verily, 
&c. [as in ver. 28] ; if she reaches the eighth she pollutes in- 
directly to the seventh. If, however, it be a house-dog {vish- 
hanrva), verily, (fee. [as in ver. 28] ; if she reaches the seventh 
she pollutes indirectly to the sixth. 

30. If, however, it be a bloodhound (rohunazr/a), verily, &c. 
[as in ver. 28]; if she reaches the sixth she pollutes indirectly 
to the fifth. If, however, it be a young (tauruna) dog, verily, 
&c. [as in ver. 28] ; if she reaches the fifth she pollutes indirectly 
to the fourth. 

31. If, however, it be a suhuruna^ dog, verily, <fec. [as in 
ver. 28] ; if she reaches the fourth she pollutes indirectly to 


drift of the sentence being that no 
offender can })e tried or imnishcd for 
an older offence than the one for 
which he has been already condemned. 
The Pahlavi version adds ; “that is, 
when the Dastur considers and de- 
plores the sin, and they shall perform 
good works ■'incomplainingly, it will 
be allowable for the judge {ratu^ ue., 
Dastur) to remit one-third of the 
soul’s sin ; this is declared where the 
decision is among the judges [as in 
cjises of appeal or joint decisions], not 


the judges’ own ; when it shall he tho 
judges’ own it will be allowable to re- 
mit the whole of it.” 

' The Pahlavi version misinterprets 
ham ndirinam by “in fellowship 
(and) in contact.” 

What descrii^tion of dog or animal 
is meant by this epithet, or any of tlie 
three succeeding, is quite uncertain. 
The Pahlavi version merely tran- 
scribes the Avesta words, and ow^ns 
that the last three are not intelli* 
gible. 
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the third. If, however, it be a jazhu dog, veril5% (fee. [as in 
ver. 28]; if she reaches the third she pollutes indirectly to the 
second. 

32. If, however, it be an aiivizu dog, verily, (fee. [as in 
ver. 28] ; if she reaches the second she pollutes indirectly 
the first. If, however, it be a vtzu dog, verily, (fee. [as in 
ver. 28]; if she reaches the first she pollutes indirectly the 
first. 

33. Creator, <fec. [as in iii. i]. If, however, the dog be a fox 

how many of the creatures of the beneficent spirit does 
the dog which is a fox pollute directly ] how many does it pol- 
lute indirectly ? ^ 

34. Then said Ahuramazda : This dog, which is a fox, 
does not pollute directly (any) of the creatures of the bene- 
ficent spirit, nor does it pollute indirectly, any other than 
he that smites and kills (it). To him it adheres for ever and 
ever. 

35. Creator, (fee. [as in iii. i]. Moreover, if he (who dies) be 
a miscreant, a two-legged unbeliever (drvdo),^ as an unrighteous 
apostate is, how many of the creatures of the beneficent spirit 
does he pollute directly ? how many does he pollute in- 
directly ? 

36. Then said Ahuramazda: Like any toad ^ dried up (and) 
over a year dead ; for living, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! a mis- 
creant, a two-legged unbeliever, as an unrighteous apostate is, 
pollutes directly (any) of the creatures of the beneficent spirit ; 
living he pollutes (them) indirectly. 

37. Living it (the toad) spoils the w'ater, living it quenches 
the fire, living it drives the cattle mad, living it strikes the righte- 
ous man a blow depriving of consciousness (and) cutting off life ; 
not so (when) dead. 

38. So, living, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! a miscreant, a two- 
legged unbeliever, as an unrighteous apostate is, pliuiders the 

1 ffcini raSthivai/6iii means that it - Or “a two-legged, unbelieving 
contaminates or communicates con- serpent.” 

tagion by direct contact, and paiti- * Strictly speaking, vazagha is a 
raHhwayHti means that it infects or poisonous lizard, 
spreads infection through an inter- 
mediate person or thing. 
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righteous man of a profusion ^ of food and clothing and wood and 
carpet ^ and iron ; not so (when) dead. 

39. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. When we bring together, 0 
righteous Ahuramazda ! in the dwellings in this material world, 
the fire and Barsom and cups and Homa and mortar, (and) after- 
wards either a dog or a man of this dwelling shall die, how should 
they act, they who are Mazdayasnians ? 

40. Then said Ahuramazda: Off from these dwellings, O 
Spitama Zarathushtra 1 they should carry the fire and Barsom 
and cups and Homa and mortar, off from (them) the dead one. 
They may think of it as the lawful man (that) is both brought 
to the lawful (place) and devoured.^ 

41. Creator, <kc. [as in iii. i]. How should these Mazdayas- 
iiians bring the fire back again to this dwelling w^here the man 
liad died ? 

42. Then said Ahuramazda : Nine nights should they who are 
Mazdayasnians hesitate in winter, but in summer a month long ; 
afterwards these Mazdayasnians may bring the fire back again to 
this dwelling where the man had died. 

43. Creator, <fec. [as in iii. i]. And if these Mazdayasnians 
should bring the fire back again to this dwelling where the mail 
had died within the space of the nine nights, (or) within the 
space of the month long, what is the punishment for this 1 

44. Then said Ahuramazda : One may inflict on the vitiated 
body of such a one two hundred blows with a horse-goad, two 
hundred with a scourge. 

45. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. When in this Mazdayasnian 
dw^elling a w^oman shall go wdth child for one month, or tw^o 
months, or three months, or four months, or five montlis, or six 
months, or seven months, or eight months, or nine months, or 

^ The word “of the world,” translated in Pahlavi hy s^’rth, “ re- 

although it would suit the sense well pletion,” which is an approximation 
enough, appears to be a corruption to the meaning of asarth^ while 
since the time of the Pahlavi tran- neither word can housed for “ world.” 
elation. Some MSS. have hanhusk, 2 Pahlavi namad^ Pers. Ttainad. 
others hanheush, and the Pahlavi 3 Alluding both to the dead body 
version translates the word hyasarth, being taken to the Dakhma to be de- 
“ endlessness ”(aar, “head,” is always voured by birds, and also to the 
npjdied to the “end” in Pahlavi, hUn, Homa juice, considered as a creature 
“root, origin,” being the “begin- to be consumed by a righteous man 
ning”). In Yas. liii. 4, hanhush u in the consecrated place. 
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ten months, and then this woman shall be delivered in child- 
birth of something lifeless, how should they act, they who are 
Mazdayasnians 1 

46-48. Then said Ahuramazda : Where there is in this Maz- 
dayasnian dwelling especially the most ground fit for the puri- 
fication ceremony, and the most dry land, <kc. [as in iii. 

49. There the Mazdayasnians should enclose for her an en- 
closure of this earth. Then for victuals they who are Mazdayas- 
iiians shall provide, then for clothes they who are Mazdayasnians 
shall provide. 

50. Creator, &c, [as in iii. i]. What food should this woman 
first eat? 

51. Then said Ahuramazda: Ashes with bulFs urine, three 
draughts, or else six, or else nine ; these she should pour (by 
drinking) ^ on the receptacle of the dead within the effusing 
womb. 

52. Then, afterwards, (she may swallow some) of the warm 
milk of mares and cows and sheep and goats, of (the fruits) with 
rind (and) without rind, and cooked meat undiluted, and true 
corn undiluted, and honey undiluted. 

53. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. How long should they hesi- 
tate ? how long does she remain in seclusion, eating meat and 
corn and honey ? 

54. Then said Ahuramazda : Three nights they should hesi- 
tate ; three nights does she remain in seclusion, eating meat and 
corn and honey. Then, moreover, after the three nights she 
should wash over (her) body, freed from clothing, with bulPs 
urine and water, on the nine stones {magha) ; so they should 
purify (her). 

55. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. How long should they hesi- 
tate ? how long does she remain in seclusion after the three 
nights, in a separate place, with separate food, with separate 
clothing, apart from the other Mazilayasnians ? 

56. Then said Ahuramazda : Nine nights they should hesi- 
tate j nine nights does she remain in seclusion after the three 

^ So understood by the Palilavi rather to outward purification, pre- 
translator and modern Parsis, but i)aratory to drinking the milk, than 
the Avesta may perhaps refer here to drinking itself. 
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nights, in a separate place, with separate food, with separate 
clothing, apart from the other Mazdayasnians. Then, moreover, 
after the nine nights she should wash, (fee. [as in ver. 54]. 

57. Creator, <fec. [as in iii. i]. Are those clothes, set apart 
after purifying (and) washing, for the Zaota, or for the H^van^n, 
or for the Atarevakhsha, or for the Frabaretar, or for the Aber- 
eta, or for the Asnatar, or for the Faethwishkara, or for the 
Sraoshavareza,^ or for the priest (who is) a man, or for the war- 
rior, or for the husbandman 1 

58. Then said Ahiiramazda: Those clothes, set apart after 
purifying (and) washing, are not for the Zaota, (fee. [as in ver. 
57, but substituting everywhere “ not” for ‘‘or”].^ 

59. When in this Mazdayasnian dwelling there shall be a men- 
struous woman, or when there is a place marked by defloration 
(and) stained by intercourse, here she remains in it, and a rug 
and mat should cover (her) up, always so that she may frequently 
put out (her) hands together. 

60. For I, (who am) Ahuramazda, allow no defiling of unused 
clothes, not the size of an asperenay not even so much as the in- 
finitesimal quantity ^ this damsel would defile. 

^ These appear to be names of eight iidn, at the north-west comer ; 3, 
ojQSciating priests in the ceremonies of Atarevakhsha, at the south-west 
ancient times, of whom only two are corner ; 4, Frabaretar, at the north- 
now cmi)loyed, the Zaota, who is the east corner ; 5, Abereta, at the south- 
chief officiating priest, and his assis- east corner ; 6, Asnfitar, on the west 
tant, the Kathwi, who takes the place side ; 7, Ilaethwishkara, on the east 
of the remaining seven. These seven side ; 8, Sraoshfivareza, on tho south 
are now considered as spirits who are side. From the word mashinU^ “ mor- 
summoned by the Zaota when begin- tal, man,” being jjut in apposition 
ning to recite Visp. iii. (after finish- with athaurune^ the general term for 
ing Yas. xi.), and the Rathwi answers “priest ” which follows the cniiincra- 
in tho name of each as ho stands sue- tion of the officiating individuals in 
cessively in their proper places. Ac- the text, it may be suspected that 
cording to a diagram, given in some those latter were not considered as 
MSS., the Zaota’s station being near mortals even at the time this text was 
the northern end of the Arvis-gdh, or written. 

ceremonial space, as he looks south- ^ The meaning is that such clothes 
wards towards the fire he has one of cannot be used by any respectable 
the si)iritual priests facing him from persoa, but only by the very lowest 
beyond tho fire, and a line of three of classes. 

them stationed along each side of tho ^ AViiat is immeasurably small, an 
Arvis-gdh. The stations of the eight indivisible atom ; the word is a-rtmdm, 
priests, real and ideal, are as follows : not avi-rmm. An asperena is a dir* 
1, Ziiota, on the north side ; 2, Hdva- ham. 
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6 1. And if these Mazdayasniaiis should cast over the dead one 
an infinitesimal quantit}^ such as the infinitesimal quantity this 
damsel would defile, none (of them) living shall be righteous, 
none (of them) dead has a share of' the best existence (paradise). 

62. He shall have that life of the wicked which is gloomy, 
originating in darkness, and dark. Verily, the wicked, througli 
their own deeds, through their own tradition, shall depart that 
life for the worst existence (hell). 

4. — Yendidad^ Fargard XIX. 10-26, and 40-47. 

10. ^ Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna-vairya (formula, thus) : 
As a (heavenly) lord is to be cliosen, tkc.^ Tlie righteous Zara- 
tliushtra uttered (the hymn) : That I shall ask Thee, tell it me 
right, O Ahura ! ^ 

11, 12. Zarathushtra asked Ahnramazda : O Ahuramazda ! 
most munificent sjnrit, creator of the settlements supplied with 
creatures, righteous one ! (1 am) waiting for (what are) to be 
fixed on the roof ^ (as protection) for^ Ahuramazda, for the good 
well-thought (Vohumano), for perfect rectitude (Asha-vahishta), 
for suitable wealth (Khshathra-vairya), for bountiful devotion 
(Spenta-Arniaiti). How sliall I defend them from that Drukhsh, 
from the evil-doing Angro-mainyush 1 How shall I exorcise the 
direct pollution, how the indirect pollution, how the corruption 
{nasnsli)., from that Mazdayasnian home ? How shall I purify 
the righteous man ? How shall I bring the righteous w^oman 
purification ? 

^ For verses 1-9, see pp. 253, 254, language ; aad in Sanskrit » 

' See p. 141, note 2. (llv. vii. 66, 14) is a term for the 

» Yas. xliv., see pp. 158-161. vault of the sky. Darejifa has been 

^ This refers to what is mentioned mistaken for the river Jkh'ajd men- 

in Zarathu.shtra's address to Ahura- tioued in the Ijundaliihh (])p. 53, 58, 
inazda in ver. 4 (see p. 253), which AV.) as having the house of Pouru- 
W'ould be better translated as fol- shaspa on its bank ; but it is evidently 
lows: — “ Where dost thou keep (anjq only a gerund of the verb danj— 
of this (a 5 (f no .?) on this wide, round, darez, “to fix.” Some Dasturs 
far-compassed earth, to he fixed on understand by asdno (in ver. 4) the 
the roof of the dwelling of Pouru- naugirah, or “ nine-jointed ” staff 
shaspa?” The word paiti-zbarahi used by Zarathushtra as a defence 
can only be the locative of paid- against the demons; they also under- 
zharanhf equivalent to Sans, prati- stand as the same “ wea^wu ” 

hi'aras, which would mean “ a curving (comp. Pers. zibar, a “ shield ”). 
towards, a lean-to,” a significant term ® Or “Resting-places (are) to be 

for a roof which is actually used, in fixed on the roof for,” kc. 
the latter form, in English technical 
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13. Then said Ahnramazda : Do thou invoke, 0 Zarathushtra I 
the good Mazdayasnian religion. Do thou invoke, 0 Zara- 
thushtra I that the Ameshaspentas may keep guard over the 
seven-regioned earth. Do thou invoke, 0 Zarathushtra 1 (the 
spirits) of the self-sustained universe, of boundless time, of the 
upper-working air {vai/ii). Do thou invoke, O Zarathushtra ! 
the mighty wind created by Mazda, (and) the bountiful one 
(Armaiti), the lovely daughter of Ahuramazda. 

14. Do thou invoke, O Zarathushtra ! the Spirit (fravashi) 
of me who am Ahuramazda, that which is the greatest and best 
and most excellent, and strongest and wisest and most beautiful, 
and most pervaded by righteousness, whose soul is the beneficent 
text. Do thou thyself invoke this creation of Ahuramazda. 

15. Zarathushtra proclaimed my word (thus) : I invoke the 
rightful creation, created by Ahuramazda. I invoke Mithra of 
the wide cattle-pastures, the w'ell-armed, with most glorious mis- 
siles (rays), with most victorious missiles. I invoke Srosh the 
righteous, the handsome, holding a sword in botli hands against 
the head of the demons. 

16. I invoke the beneficent text (mdlhru spehtu) which is very 
glorious. I invoke (the spirits) of the self-snstained univcr>e, 
of boundless time, of the upper-working air. I invoke the 
mighty wind created by Mazda, (and) the bountiful one (Armaiti), 
the lovely daughter of Ahuramazda. I invoke the good Mazda- 
yasnian religion, the Zarathushtriaii Provision against the Devas 
(Vendidad). 

17. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : O giver of good,^ 
Ahuramazda ! with what ceremony shall I reverence, with what 
ceremony shall I propitiate, this creation of Ahuramazda ? 

18. Then said Ahuramazda: Thou shalt go, O S])itama Zara- 
thushtra ! to (one) of the growing trees, a handsome, full-growii, 
strong (one, and) recite this saying : Reverence (to thee) O good 
tree, created by Mazda (and) right ! righteousness is the best 
good, <fec. [as in p. 141, note 2]. 

19. One may carry off tlie Barsom (twigs) from it, a span 
long, a barley-corn thick. Thou mayst not clip its clipped Bar- 

1 The reading dditi-vanken is doubt- the Pahlavi version by ddddr avd<jt 
ful ; it has been altered to ddt6 anhen hdmande, “ Creator, mayst thou bo 
in the old M>SS., and is rendered in (or may they be) prosperous ! ” 
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fioin, they should be righteous men (priests who do that). (One 
should be) holding (it) in the left hand, reverencing Ahuramazda, 
reverencing the Ameshaspentas, and the golden-hued Horn a, the 
exalted,^ and the handsome (spirits), and the gifts of Vohumano 
(saying to the Barsom) : O good one, created by Mazda (and) 
right ! (thou art) the best. 

20. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : Omniscient Ahura- 
mazda ! thou art sleepless, unstupefied, thou who art Ahura- 
mazda ! a good-minded man pollutes himself directly, a good- 
minded man pollutes himself indirectly, from a person who is 
stricken by a demon, he pollutes himself directly with a demon ; 
may the good-minded man become purified ] 

21. Then said Ahuramazda: Thou shouldst procure, 0 Zara- 
thushtra ! bulPs urine lawfully formed by a young entire bull. 
Thou shouldst bring out the purified things- on the ground 
created by Ahura. The man who is a purifier (priest) should 
score around (it) a surrounding furrow. 

22. He should mutter a hundred praises of righteousness 
(thus) ; Bighteousness is the best good, Ac. [as in p. 141, note 2]. 
Twice (as often) he should recite aloud the Ahuna-vairya (thus) . 
As a (heavenly) lord is to be chosen, Ac. [as in p. 14 1, note 2]. 
With four washings he should wash with bull’s urine of (that) 
supplied by the bull, twice with water of (that) created by 
Mazda. 

23. Purified shall they be, the good-minded man; purified 
shall they be, the man (who polluted him). The good-minded 
man shall draw on (his clothes) with the left arm and the right, 
wdth the right arm and the left. Then thou shouldst expose the 
good-minded man to the power-formed luminaries, that (some) 
of the stars appointed by destiny may shine upon him, always 
till when his nine nights shall elapse. 

24. Then after the nine nights thou shouldst bring consecrated 
Avaters (zaothra) to the fire, thou shouldst bring (some) of the 
hard firewoods to the fire, thou shouldst bring (some) of the 
benzoin incense to the fire, (and) the good-minded man should 
liave himself fumigated. 

^ Perhaps the grammatical irregn- ^ Or, perhaps, “ the purifier,” if we 
larities would be diminished by taking suppose the in>minative to have been 
this as a verb, and assuming that the substituted for the accusative, which 
priest’s speech is addressed to the is not an unusual irregularity in this 
Homa, and not to the Barsom. fargard. 
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25. Purified shall they be, &c. [as in ver. 23, to] and the left. 
The good-minded man shall exclaim : Heverence to Ahuramazda ! 
reverence to the Ameshaspentas ! reverence to the other righteous 
ones ! 

26. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda ; 0 omniscient Ahura- 
niazda ! shall I arouse the righteous man 1 shall I arouse the 
jighteous woman 1 shall I arouse the frontier of the turbulent 
Deva-worshi])ping men % (that) they may consume the land 
created by Ahura, (that) they may consume the flowing w^ater, 
tlie crops of corn, (and) other of its superfluities ? Then said 
Ahuramazda : Thou mayst arouse them, O righteous Zara- 
tliushtra ! 

27-39. [See the translation in pp. 254-257.] 

40. Srosli the righteous, prayed to (and) invoked, is pleased 
(and) attentive, the handsome, triumphant Srosh, the righteous ! 
Thou shouldst bring consecrated waters (zaothra) to the fire, thou 
sliouldst bring (some) of the hard firewoods to the fire, thou 
shouldst bring (some) of the benzoin incense to the fire. Thou 
shouldst propitiate the fire Vilzishta, the smiter of the demon 
Spenjaghra. Thou shouldst bring cooked victuals (and) plenty 
of sweetmeats.^ 

41. Thou shouldst propitiate Srosh the righteous, (that) Srosh 
the righteous may destroy the demons Kuiida (stui)idity ?), Paiiga 
(drunkenness, and) Vihanga^ (dead-drunkennoss). He attacks 
the frontier of the wizards, the turbulent Deva-worshipping men, 
Iroiu the nearest ^ country having the purification ceremony. 
One should persevere in the practice, (and) should cultivate 
sheep’s food (and) food for cattle in the pastures. 

42. I invoke the Kara^ fish (which is) in the water at the 

1 Very probably “ gravy ; ” the seem to have been amended fi'om the 
idea of sweetness is based ui)on the Veiididad Sad.ili. The word dah'(>^ 
Pahlavi version, which is not, how- w^hich occurs in the MSS. before 
ever, altogether unambiguous. vazdishtdd, belongs to the Pahlavi 

The Pahlavi version explains version of the preceding clause. 
vVf(in{ja as “drunk without wine,” ^ The chief of the water creatures, 
or inherently drunk ; rt must be used Ten of these fish, according to the 
here as an intensive prefix. Eundahish, are constantly employed 

^ From this point to the name in guarding the Horn tree, in the 
Angro-mainyush in ver. 44, both text midst of the sea Vouru-kasha, from 
.and Pahlavi translation are omitted the assaults of a poisonous lizard 
in all MSS. of the Vendidad with sent by AngrC-mainyush to injure 
Pahlavi, except one or two which it. 
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bottom of deep lakes. I invoke the primeval self sustained 
boundary, most resisting the creatures of the two spirits. I 
invoke the seven illustrious in fame, they are aged men, sons, 
(and) descendants. 

43. He shouted (and) conntcrshouted, he considered (and) re- 
considered, (did) the deadly Angrd-mainyush,i the demon of 
demons, (with) Iiidra^ the demon, Saurva^ the demon, Naon- 
haithya^ the demon, Tauru, Zairicha,^ Aeshma^ the impetuous 
rusher, Akatasha the demon [(Pazand) he causes frost produced 
by the demons, deadly decay, (and) old age ill-treating the 
fathers], Luiti^ the demon, Driwi ® the demon, Daiwi^ the 
demon, Kasvi^ the demon, Paitisha the demon, the most de- 
moniacal demon of the demons.'^ 

44. Thus shouted he who is the evil-causing Angrd- 
mainyush,^ the deadly : Why do the demons, the turbulent 
evil-originators, assemble in an assembly on the summit of 
Arezura 1 ^ 

45. The demons rushed, they shouted, the turbulent evil- 
originators ; the demons howled, they shouted, the turbulent 
evil-originators j the demons displayed an evil eye, the turbulent 
evil-originators : We must assemble in our assembly on the sum- 
mit of Arezura. 

46. Born, indeed, is he who is the righteous Zarathushtra, at 
the dwelling of Pourushaspa. How shall we procure his death ? 
he is the smiter of the demons, he is the opponent of the demons, 
he is the destroyer of destruction (or falsehood) \ downcast is 


1 This appears to be a fragment of 
an old hymn in octosyllabic metre, 
■which, w'itli some irregularities, can 
be traced through tlie greater part 
of versos 43-45 ; it begins as fol- 
lows : — 

Fradavata vtdavata 
Framanyata rtmanyata 
Aiyrt nuxinyush pouru-mahrkd. 

® See pp. 272 and 308. 

3 The demons of disease and decay, 
compare Sans, tura — dtura, “dis- 
eased,” and JaraSy “decay.” (See 
Darmesteter's Haurvatdt et Amere- 

tat, pp.33. 34.) 

* The demon of Anger or "^Frath 


{k’hashm in Persian). This Acshm6 
dnerO a]>pears to be the Asmodous 
of the Apocryphal book of Tobit 
iii. 8. 

® Compare Sans. hhi7la and the ver- 
nacular hhdty the general name for 
goblins or evil spirits in India. 

® These three demons arc respec- 
tively Poverty, Deceit, and DwarMsh- 
ness; see Vend. ii. 29, p. 234. 

7 The word da6v6 is taken as the 
last of this verse, and not as the first 
of the next one. 

8 Here ends the omitted passags 
mentioned in p. 336, note 3. 

8 The mountain said to be situated 
at the gate of hell. 

Y 
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the Deva-worshipper, (with) the impurity (nasush) produced by 
the demons, lying, (and) falsehood. 

47. The demons shouted, they rushed, the turbulent evil- 
originators, to the bottom of the world of darkness which is the 
raging hell. 

11 . — Tkanslations from the Pahlavi Versions. 

Excepting the first fargard of the Vendidad, these translations 
were written by the author in English. In revising them use 
has been made of collations of Spiegel’s edition of the texts 
with Dastur Jamaspji’s old MS. of the Pahlavi Yasna (see p. 96), 
with the London and Teheran MSS. of the Pahlavi Vendidad 
(see p. 95), and with Dastur Hoshangji’s unpublished edition of 
the same. 

The Pahlavi versions of the Avesta throw but little light upon 
the obscure passages in the original text, which are generally 
rendered by a slavishly literal translation, or even transliteration, 
with some faint attempt at explanation, more or less unfortunate 
in its result. The chief value of these versions consists in the 
longer commentaries which are often interpolated, especially in 
the Vendidad. They also indicate how the original Avesta was 
understood in the later Sasanian times,^ and how it is under- 
stood by the present Dasturs, who rely almost entirely upon the 
Pahlavi version. 


I. — Pahlavi Yasna XXVIII, 

Happy was the thought, happy the word, and happy the deed, 
of the righteous Zarathushtra. [On account of proper thought 
and word and deed he was estimable in virtue.] ^ The Amesh- 
aspends held forth the G 5 ,thas, [that is, they were kept forth in 
the world by them]. Devotion to you, 0 righteous Gathas ! 

I. (a) I beg the reward of him who is Afibarmazd himself, 
through devotion, when I make intercession (with) God (for) the 


I To which the last thorough rc- 
vision of the Pahlavi texts may pro- 
bably be referred, whatever date we 
may assume for their original compo- 
sition. 

* Explanations interpolated by the 


Pahlavi translators are enclosed in 
brackets, to distinguish them from 
the words inserted by the present 
translator, which are given in paren- 
theses. 
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good, uplifting the hand (and) the mind also with its own joy. 
(6) In spirituality Aiiharmazd is first, in the G^tha-lore ^ is the 
increase of righteousness which (should) be in every action, [that 
is, actions are all to be performed through the Gatha-lore]. (c) 
In that which is His wisdom, in the original wisdom, is the 
satisfaction of Gdshfirun,^ [that is, the care of cattle is to be 
undertaken with judgment]. 

2. (a) When I shall attain unto you,^ O Afiharmazd ! through 
good thought (Vohuman), [that is, perfect in rectitude I shall 
liave come unto your own possession] ; (/>) give ye to me in both 
lives, (that) which is material and (that) which is spiritual, the 
liappiness which is here (in this world) and that also which is 
there (in tlie other world), (c) Prosperity is owing to the assist- 
ance of righteousness, [that is, you give me through rectitude 
the abundance^ which you give to that gladdeiier], and it is 
necessary to cause glory through joy. 

3. (a) When I shall be your own, O Ashavahisht (and) 
Vohuman, wlio is first ! [that is, I shall remain in your posses- 
sion] ; (6) and I shall be also Auharmazd's own, through w^hose 
unweakened acquisition is their dominion, [that is, his sovereignty 
over the Ameshaspends is strict] ; (c) and of her also who is the 
giver of increase, Spendarmad, I shall be her own, she comes to 
me with joy through calling 3 when I shall call unto you, come 
on towards me with joy. 

4. (a) Whoever gives (his) soul into paradise {garddmdnd, it 
is) through the assistance of good thought (Vohuman), [that is, 
every one who gives has given it through the assistance of Vohu- 
man]. {b) And his respect for the doers of deeds who do for 
him what is proper, is evidenced by that of Afiharmazd and the 
religion of Afiharmazd. (c) As long as I am a supplicant and 
wealthy, so long I have learned ^ the requirements of righteous- 
ness, duty and good works. 

5. {a) 0 Ashavahisht ! When do I see thee through the iii- 

1 Or “ psalmody ” or “ hymnology GMhas ; *\ve” or “,you” always refers 

but {Hlsdntkih cau hardly mean G&tha- to the whole celestial council of the 
chanting here. Ameshaspends, including Ahhar- 

2 The Pazand term for geush urvd^ mazd. 

“the soul of the ox or earth,” ^ Reading padiklivth=^V^z. pad^qt, 

* Observe that “ you” and “thou” see Mainy6-i-khard ii. 2, xlix. 6. 
are not used indiscriminately in the * Or “taught,” or “am taught.” 
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Rtruction of good thought (Vohuman)? this I (would) know, 
[that is. I see thee at the time when every one is intelligent 
through rectitude, when will it be ?] (])) When do I see also 

the place of Ahharmazd, who is a seeker of worth 1 that place 
is known through Srosh, [that is, when they have a Dastur he 
ought to know what happiness is from that place], (c) That is 
the greatest text ; he whose understanding is confounded by its 
belief and maintenance, he also whose understanding is con- 
founded by the tongue, for him this one thing is excellent, when 
they shall form a priestly assembly (aerpatistdn). 

6 . (a) Grant the coming of good thought (Vohuman) to the 

body of others (and) the giving of long life to me, O Ashava- 
hisht I [that is, may lie not grant that tiling which, in the future 
existence, they would require again to destroy] ! (b) Through 

the true word he has shown thee, 0 Afiharmazd ! to Zaratusht ; 
it is owing to him who is Thy p(»werful Vishtasp that I am Thy 
delight, [that is, I am carrying Thee forth in goodness to the 
rulers], (c) And my people {maniMn) al80,.0 Auharrnazd ! my 
disciples, are also carrying Thee forth in goodness. Tlie distress 
of the distressers is when they shall thus take injury, [that is, the 
distress owing to them becomes inoperative]. 

7 . (a) Grant me, 0 Ashavahisht ! the reverence which is in 

plenteousness of good thought (Vohuman), [that is, may he so 
grant me reverence which, in the future existence, they shall not 
require again to destroy] ! {h) And do thou grant me, 0 Spend- 

armad ! that which is to be requested from VishtA,sp, the mobad- 
ship of the mobads (the high-priesthood) ; and my people also, 
my disciples, grant them the mobadship of the mobads. (c) And 
grant me a sovereign praiser, O Auhariqazd ! Vishtasp who when 
they chant this your text, [that is, they shall sjieak your tradi- 
tion furnishes the arrangements so that they may make 

(it) continuous (they may projiagate it). 

8 . (a) When thy excellence and thy religion, which is the 
best of other things, are in the best righteousness (Ashavahisht), 
let me enjoy it^ through rectitude, {h) Let me obtain by 
prayer, O AAharmazd ! the man who is Frash 6 shtar, [that is, 
give up Frashoshtar into my discijileship] ; give FrashOshtar my 
people also in his discipleship. (c) To them also then be liberal 


* Beading ghal ham-dCshdni^ 
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as long as all are in good thought (Vohnnian), [that is, ever 
cause thereby the happiness of Frashoshtar and the disciples of 
FrashCshtar till the future existence]. 

9. (a) Because of not coining to you, O Auharmazd ! I may 
not do this, [that is, I shall not come to you] ; and Ashavahisht 
too I trouble not about happiness, I ask not even a single happi- 
ness which Ashavahisht deems undesirable, {h) Vohuinan also, 
the excellent, I trouble not him, who is he who gives you this 
your infinitude, the praisers, [that is, he will bring Hushedar, 
llfishMar-mah, and Soshans to your conference], (c) You are 
propitious through the prayer of a beneficial sovereignty, [that 
is, you will be pleased with a beneficial sovereignty, and will 
give]. 

10. {(() When thus I shall be acquainted with^ righteousness, 
and that also which is the gift of good thought (Vohuinan), [tliat 
is, I shall have become fully acquainted with truth and recti- 
tude], {h) which is proper, O Auliarmazd ! may ye fulfil iny 
desire with them ! [that is, cause my happiness thereby], (c) 
When thus, by what is useless to you, food and clothing are 
obtainable, 2 by that chanting, when it is not useful in your 
worship, let him obtain food and clothing. 

11. (a) When I shall guard righteousness by observance, and 
good thought (Vohuinan) also unto everlasting, [that is, I shall 
cause the protection of truth and rectitude], (6) teach Thou forth 
to me what is Afiharmazd, that is Thyself, in w^ords. (c) Spirit- 
uality is the G^tha-lore which is declared from this by Thy 
mouth, and till it is declared by that Thou wilt speak by Thy 
mouth, which was the first in the world, [that is, He who was 
first, His law became the Gfltha-lore]. 

2 . — Pahlavi Yosna XXIX. 

I. (a) To you, O Ameshaspends I Gosh urn n complained, 
[some say ^ the lord Bull spoke towards the direction of Auhar- 
inazd],^ thus : To whom am I allotted as to feeding (and) keep- 

^ Beading dkdg hdmandni. the Pahlavi version is literally ; 

2 Heading vindlnidak, “caused to “there is (one) who thus says.*' 
obtain.*' * The oldest reading is kkHjdt-gdfik 

^ This frequent phrase for intro- val Adliarmazd rUno. 

duciug alternative iuteriiretations in 
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iiig For whom am I formed % [that is, for whom am I created ?] 
(6) This is he I (have) : Wrath who smites me with anger and is 
oppressive, [that is, he harasses me utterly], who is torturing, 
[that is, my immoderate beating disfigures me perpetually], and 
also a tearer away, [that is, he accomplishes the destruction of 
my life],^ and a j)lunderer too, [that is, he utterly robs me]. 
(c) There is no well-wisher {vdsiiiddr) for me besides you, [that 
is, I know not any one from whom my welfare so (proceeds) as 
from you], so let one prepare for me what is good pasture. 

2. (a) So he who is the former of cattle, Aubarmazd, asked 
thus : 0 Ashavahisht ! who is the master of tby cattle ] [that is, 
how is thy opinion of this as to who is the master of cattle ]] 
{h) Who is given this authority to feed (and) to keep ] who is it 
gives them pasture, and is also diligently promoting the cattle 
creation? [that is, gives it pasture, and thereby indicates its 
one cattle-guardian who will increase cattle], (c) What is that 
lordship with goodness which, when they provide no nourish- 
ment, feeds it with authority? Who gives this reply to the non- 
Iranian 2 devastation of wicked Wrath, that they may make him 
stupefied ? 

3. {a) To him who (has) the guardianship of the bodies of 

cattle Ashavahisht spoke the reply : (He is) not without distress, 
for (he is) in distress, [that is, they shall effect his punishment]. 
(6) They are not aw'are of the peace of Rashn the just, and may 
they not know what (and) how much punishment they shall in- 
flict upon the soul of a wicked one ! (c) Of beings he is the 

more powerful, [that is, the strength of him is that which is 
more effectual], who comes into action on calling to him, [that 
is, when they call him thus : Perform duties and good works ! he 
does (them)]. 

4. (a) Auharmazd is a computer of words, that he may form 
an account as to the sin and good works (6) wdiich were done by 
them, demons and men, both formerly and also what they prac- 
tise hereafter, (c) He is the deciding Lord, [that is, he deter- 
mines action and law], so we are as is His will, [that is, even 
(what) is wanted by us is what He (wants)]. 

1 This is the sin of which also the sin of spoiling good clothes ox 

is defined in modem times as that of food, 
selling men or cattle, whether stolen * Or “unmanly.’* 
or one’s own x)r()perty, into misery ; 
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5. (a) So (rather) than yon, O Ameshaspends ! I diligently 

reverence, with uplifted soul (and) mental uplifting of hands. 
Him (who is) Aiiharmazd, [that is, I reverence one thing more 
than the Ameshaspends, I reverence the things of Auharmazd 
more, and I do (them)] (b) that my soul may be with the bull 
Az, [that is, may I give my soul a reward 2 ], (and) may I con- 
sult him who is AHharmazd (about) that which is in doubt ! [that 
is, (about) that of which I may be doubtful may it be possible 
for me to inquire of Auharmazd] ! (c) For the upright liver is 

no utter ruin, [that is, whoever lives with uprightness, in his 
soul is no ruin], nor for the increaser,^ [that is, for the increaser 
who possesses anything through rectitude it is not so as (afore- 
said], except him who is wicked, for to the wicked one it hap- 
pens. 

6. (a) Thus with his mouth said Auharmazd intelligently : 
Destruction is to be avoided, [that is, wisely was it said by him 
that there is a remedy for the mischief from the evil S'pirit]. 
(6) No such lordship is to be admitted, [that is, in that place it 
is not i^ossible to effect a remedy because they do not even con- 
sider the Lord as lord], no mastership whatsoever, for the sake 
of righteousness, is to be given, [that is, a Dastiir even, such as 
it is necessary to introduce, they do not possess], (c) So for 
him who is an increaser, who is a tiller, thou art destined and 
art formed, [that is, for him who is diligent (and) moderate thou 
art given]. 

7. (a) That which is copiousness in the text Auharmazd 
(gives) to that w'orker who is in friendliness with righteousness, 
[that is, they give the rew^ard revealed by the text to him who 
shall perform duties and good works]. (6) Auharmazd makes 
the cattle grow, [that is, he wdll increase them], for the eaters, 
that one may eat in moderation ; that which is plentiful Ahhar- 
mazd taught (one to eat) by the lapful and armful.^ (c) Who 
is this good thought (Yohuman) of thine ? [that is, this one who 
leads to thee], who gives the reciters (and) priests a mouth with 
all the Avesta and Zand ? 

1 This explanatory clause appears which resembles a Pahlavi word for 
to be in great confusion in all MSS. “goat.” 

* As the Persian muzd is both “a ® Or “cultivator.” 
reward” and “a he-goat,” this may * Literally ; “by the bosom size 
possibly be an attempt to explain Az, and arm size.” 
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8. (a) This my ^ gift he obtained, [that is, that (which is) so, 
this one obtained], to that teaching of ours this one is he who was 
listening : (6) Zaratusht the Spitaman, for him is our will of 
Adharmazd and righteousness also, [that is, a desire for complete 
duty and good works], (e) He chanted also a count erspell,‘^ 
[that is, he uttered a remedy for the destroyer {drAj) in the 
world], through which saying one gives unto him a good place, 
[that is, on account of the excellence of the saying he utters 
they give him there, in heaven, a good place which is excel- 
lent], 

9. {a) So too Goshtirun complained thus : It is owing to the 
non-applicant I am powerless, O Zarathsht ! unseemly thinking 
(comes) through what is illiberal giving, when they will not 
bestow on it cojuously, ifj) owing to the insufficiency of the 
w’ords even of those men, when the religion is not fully current, 
\\hose desire is a demand for our^ sovereignty, [that is, owing 
to them a inobadship of the mobads is necessary for me], (c) 
How does that gift ever exist? [that is, does that time ever 
come ?] when it is given to him through the aid of pow^erful sup- 
plication, to him who is Zaratusht. 

10. {a) And ye give assistance to them, 0 Auharmazd, and 
Ashavahisht, and Khshatv^r ! that Zaratusht and the disciples 
of Zaratusht may thereby practise virtue. (6) So also Vohuman, 
the good mind which gives him a place of pleasant dwelling 
there (in the other world) and likewise joy. (c) I too am he, 
O Ahharmazd ! that Zaratusht, by him something is first to be 
obtained from Thee, [that is, his virtue is first from Thee]. 

11. (a) Where is the gift, O Ashavahisht, and Vohuman, and 
Khshatver ! wdiich thus ye send to me, the speech of Zaratfisht ? 
[that is, (in) what place remains that reward?] {h) Ye reward 
me much, O Auharmazd ! by this arch-Magianship, [that is, they 
would effect my reward by this pure goodness].^ (c) 0 Afihar- 
mazd ! now our desire is (that) what is liberality towards us 
(shall be) from you ; now when I know more of your wondrous- 
ness, benefits from you are more desired by me ; [some said that 

1 The word “my” is accidentally * The mas~magth or arch-Magian- 
omitted in the old MSS. ship is here exi>lained as “ pure good- 

^ Literally ; “a remedy-making.” ness,” and in the Farhaug-i Oim-kha- 
3 So apparently in Dastur Jam- dhk (p. 25) magha is also explained 
aspji’s MS. by avtjak, “pure.” 
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now wlien the religion (has) become quite current, I and the dis- 
ciples (have) a desire for benefits and reward from Thee]. 

3 . — Pahlavi Yasna XXX* 

1. (a) So both those sayings are to be desired, which are the 
Avesta and Zand given by Afiharniazd, (by) whomsoever is in- 
telligent, [that is, the priestly studies are to be performed ^ by 
him (who is) wdse]. (?>) Which (sayings) are the praise of 
Auharmazd and the reverence of good thought (Vohuman) re- 
vealed by those which are the Avesta and Zand, (c) Whoever 
is a virtuous thinker through righteousness, even he who thinks 
of virtuous things, liis good work is as great as a religious cere- 
monial {yazUh\)j (he it is) whose happiness (consists) in looking 
into their light, 2 [that is, when they see their spiritual worship 
it becomes their joy], 

2. (it) The listening to what is heard by the ears, [that is, the 
ear listened to it (and) became glad], they will call the extension 
of the best, [that is, his performance of priestly study], and 
whatever is not affording him vision (becomes) what is liglit 
through the mind, [that is, the light of the priests is dark to 
him]. (6) Desires are to be discriminated by us who are men 
(and) women, for our own selves, [that is, proper things are to 
be discriminated from those which are improper, and those w’hich 
are improper are not ® to be accomplished by us], (r) As, be- 
sides, in that great performance through the consummation in 
the future existence they announce a reward for what is our 
teaching, [that is, on account of our teaching proper things they 
will provide a reward]. 

3. (a) So both those spirits, Afiharmazd and the Evil one, 
first proclaimed themselves (as) those who are a pair, [that is, 
they declared themselves (as) sin and good works]. (?>) Of 
what is good, and also of what is bad^ of the thought, speech, 
and deed of both, one thinks, speaks, and does that which is 
good, and one that which is bad.*^ (c) From them choose ye 

^ Or perhai>8 “a priestly assembly plication of the jironouns in many 
is to be formed.” places. 

^ Or possibly “into the light of the ^ This negative is omitted by mis- 
Yazads (angels).” There is consider- take in most MSS. 
able doubt about the proper ap- * Literally “ worse ” or “ veiy bad.” 
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out rightly him who is wise in good, Aftharmazd, not him who 
is wise in evil, the Evil spirit. 

4. (a) So also both those spirits have approached together to 
that which was the first creation, [that is, both spirits have come 
to Gayomard]. {h) Whatever is in life is through this purpose 
of Auharmazd, that is : So that I may keep it alive ; and what- 
ever is in lifelessness is through this purpose of the Evil spirit, 
that is : So that I may utterly destroy it ; whatever is thus, is 
so until the last in the world, so that it may occur even to men 
of another (race), (c) The utter depravity of the wicked^ and 
the devastation owing to Ahriman and tlie wicked are fully seen, 
and so is the righteous perfect thoughtfulness which accompanies 
Atiharmazd everlastingly. 

5. (a) Of the two spirits that (one) is liked, by him who is 
wicked, who is the evil-doing Ahriman, he who \vas desirous of 
evil-doing. (6) Righteousness likes the spirit of righteousness, 
tlie fostering Auharmazd ; by whom ^ also the hard-pot-covered ^ 
sky likewise is completed around the earth through this purpose, 
that is, so that righteousness may become current, (c) Whoever 
also satisfies Atiharmazd, and his desire is that of Auharmazd, 
is for Atiharmazd through public action, [that is, he should come 
to Auharmazd with that desire and action]. 

6. (a) They who are demons do not allow (one) to discrimi- 
nate rightly in any way, [that is, the demons would not do any- 
thing proper], even (one) whom they deceived ; they whom the 
demons have deceived can form no right desire. (6) For inquiry 
they have come on, [that is, there is a consultation of them with 
the demons], (they) by wdiom the worse in thought is liked. 
(c) So they (the demons) have run in together with Wrath, aiul 
the lives of men are weakened by them, [that is, with Wrath 
they disfigure men]. 

^ Of course “the wicked ” include This epithet is evidently based upon 
all unbelievers in Zoroastrianism as a rather eccentric etymology of the 
well as the mere transgressors. Avcsta word khraozkdishtcny , which 

2 As the Avesta word is ye it is the Pahlavi translator divides into 
probable that amaty “when,” ought three parts, namely, khraozhy which 
to be “whom,” the substitution he represents by sakhty “hard;” 
of one of these words for the other dish by dtgy “a pot” and teng by 
being a common blunder of tran- nihUfty “ covered ; ” reminding one of 
icribers. some European attempts at etymolo- 

^ Or perhaps “hard-shell-covered.” gising the name of Zaruthushtra. 
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7. (a) To liim^ comes Khshatv^r, and Vohuman and Aslia- 
vahisht also come up to him to work. (6) And so Spendarmad 
gives him a powerful body without lethargy, [that is, whilst it 
is his he is not stupefied], (c) They are thine, [that is, they 
come thus to that person], whose coming is such as the first 
creation, [that is, his desire and action are those of Gayomard]. 

8. (a) So also hatred comes into the creation, in the future 
existence, to those haters and sinners, [that is, they shall execute 
their punishment], (h) So, O Auharmazd ! whoever is for thy 
sovereignty Vohuman will give him the reward, (c) Through 
their teaching of Allharrnazd, in the religion of Auharmazd, when 
(given) to him who (has) righteousness, [that is, he is instructed 
ill proper things], the destroyer is given into his hand, and the 
mischief {dri)j) of infidelity. 

9. (a) So also we who are thine, [that is, we are thine own], 
by us this [)erpetuation i^frashalcard) is to be made in the world. 
{h) Also the whole congregation of Afiharmazd and likewise the 
bringing of Ashavahisht, [that is, an assembly about the future 
existence is always to be formed by them], (c) Whosever 
thought is endless, [that is, thought in priestly authority (dasto- 
harth) is the life (or guardian angel) which he possesses], his 
knowledge is there (in the other world), [that is, he will know 
the end of things through rectitude], in (his) place. 

10. (a) So in the creation in the future existence he who is a 
destroyer, the evil spirit, is in discomfiture, when his things shall 
stand still for weakness, and (his) army is shattered, (h) So 
they swiftly spring to seize the reward, that which is in the 
good dwelling of Vohuman, when they have continued in recti- 
tude. (c) To Auharmazd and Ashavahisht too they spring who 
establish wdiat is good renown, [that is, that person goes to seize 
the reward who is well-famed]. 

11. (a) Both those benedictions are to be taught which 
Afiharmazd gave to men, (6) and whose heedless - teaching is 

^ Tho other, who prefers righteous- which runs as follows ; m'dnich qin 
ness. dmUkhtishno zak mindavam^ &c., with 

2 This is merely a guess. The text ahinh written over qin either as a 
in the Copenhagen MS. (as published gloss or as an addition to that doubt- 
by Spiegel) is here unintelligible, and ful word. It is possible that instead 
the obscurity is only partially re- of PAzand qin we should read the 
moved by Dastur Jamaspjis MS., similarly written Pahlavi “ uu- 
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the thing that should not be during my celebration of worship ; 
whose lasting injury also (arises) from such celebration by the 
wicked, (c) And (they are) also an advantage of the righteous, 
[that is, as it is necessary to perform (them) so afterwards they 
are beneficial], when that advantage (has) become complete. 


4. — Paldavi Yasna XXXL 

1. (a) Both those benedictions which I recite unto you, the 
Avesta and Zand,^ we teach him who is no hearer of the infidel, 2 
by speaking ; in a doubtful matter (varhdmandih) lie is to be 
told three times, and one time when (one) knows without doubt 
(aivar) that he learns, (b) They who, by benediction ^ of the 
destroyer of righteousness, utterly devastate the world, when 
they maintain the destroyer by benediction, (c) then even they 
may be excellent when the^’ shall be causing progress in what is 
Afiharmazd’s, [that is, of even those infidels this one thing may 
be excellent, when they shall make current the religion of 
Auharmazd]. 

2. (a) Whoever does not believe through observation is in 
what is to him no doubtfulness when he is not even doubtful or 
God in anything, [that is, assertion^ about existence is good 
w’hen they exhibit it by an estimate of the world], (b) So all 
come to you, [that is, every one will come into your possession], 
when thus they become aware of the mastership of Aflharmazd, 
[that is, they shall know the miraculousness of Auharmazd]. 
(c) From Afiharmazd, from them (the Ameshaspends) it is to 
coind when I live with the aid of righteousness ; from the 
Ameshaspends is this benefit for me, from Afiliarrnazd, when I 
live on with the duties and good works which are mine. 

Beeing, heedless,” which suits the MSS. it ought to be translated wo 
sense very well ; the P&zand gloss teach him who is no heiii er, the iii- 
ahinh must then be read aicina, lidel,” &c. 

which would be very similar in form, * Referring probably to the incan- 
and would confirm the meaning tations of sorcerers. 

“ heedless ” here adopted. * Dastur Jainaspji’s MS. has Zd- 

^ It is not certain from his language yazishnlh, “ irreverence, non - wor- 
that the Pahlavi translator did not ship,” instead of niktzishnth. It 
mean the Avesta and Zand of both cannot be Siiid that this explanatory 
benedictions. clause throws much light on the 

^ As the sentence stands in the old subject. 
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3 . (a) Wbat ^ the fire and AsbavaLislit gave by spirituality, 
and was explained by Thee to the disputants, (was) understand- 
ing, [that is, the purified and the defiled were made known by 
Thee], (h) And by Thee, who gave a desire of benediction to 
the interpreters of numbers (arithman cists), was given the rite 
of ordeal (idrang-i var) ; tell it to us intelligibly, 0 Auharmazd ! 
wisely, that rite of ordeal, (c) Through Thy tongue, in (my) 
mouth all kinds of living creatures believe, and afterwards it is 
said of it that I speak. 

4 . (a) When in the creation in the future existence I shall be 
an invoker of Ashavahislit and Afiharmazd also, [that is, let me 
liave such a virtue that it may be possible for me to invoke 
Auharmazd and Ashavahislit] ; {h) and I shall be an invoker of 
her also w'ho is the submissive Speiidannad, I pray for excellence, 
the gift of good thought (V^ohurnan). (<*) (May) the authority (jf 
my people also, my disciples, be from him who is powerful, 
[that is, give them sovereignty from Soshans], through w’hose 
bravery, [that is, through his own resources he is able to do it], 
the destroyer (drilj) is beaten, [that is, I know this, that at that 
time it is possible to make the destroyer confounded]. 

5 . {a) Speak decided to me, speak clear, where is that rew’ard ? 
how ought one to make (it) one’s own ? which (comes) to me 
through righteousness when duty and good works are performed 
by me, the good gift, [that is, the giving of that good rew’ard to 
me], {h) Cl rant me the gift of understanding through good 
thought (Yoliuman), [that is, talk wisdom through excellence], 
w^bich is mine through the good judgment (Jiil-vdnli) which is 
his, [that is, through the excellence of that wusdoin it is possible 
for me to give a reply of good judgment], (c) Auharmazd 
sjieaks that also w’hich dv)es not exist by means of that which 
exists, [that is, by moans of the Gatha-lore which exists he says 
where it docs not exist]. 

6 . (a) He is the best w’ho w’oukl speak intelligently to me 
(what is) manifest and clear, [that is, the priest is better than 
the disciple], (h) the text which is all-progressive, [that is, all 
creatures by waiy of the text come back into the possession of 
Afiharmazd], wdiich wdieii they preserve it with righteousness is 
working well, (and) one’s immortal progress arises therefrom in 


1 Assuming that amat has been substituted for see p. 346, note 2. 
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the fifty-seven years.^ (c) The dominion of Adharmazd is so long 
as good thought (Vohuman) grows in one, [that is, his sove- 
reignty in the body of a man is so long as good thought (Vohu- 
inan) is a guest in his body]. 

7. (a) His promise came first who mingled His glory with the 
light, who is the Adharniazd who did this, [that is, the goodness 
which is His here (in this world) is with Him there (in the other 
world) ; this thing has happened to Him so that his G^tha-lore 
may return to Him]. (?>) His are the creatures, [that is, the 
}>roper creatures are His own], who possesses righteousness 
through wisdom and i3erfect thinking, [that is, he considers witli 
uprightness and propriety], (c) Loth those (creations) Auhar- 
mazd causes to grow through spirituality, [that is, he will 
increase spiritual and worldly things], (He) who is also now the 
Lord for ever.^ 

8. (<'/) Thus I thought, O Adharmazd ! regarding Thee, that 
Yohunian might be tlie first among Thy offspring, and when I 
saw Yoliuman I thought thus, that (he) was Thy child, Art 
Thou Yohuraan’s father % Thou art the father of Yohuman 
when thou art taken in altogether by my whole eyesight, [that 
is, Thou art seen by both my eyes], so I thought that Thou art 
the father of Yohuman. (c) Manifest are the creatures of right- 
eousness, (and) clear, [that is. Thy proper creatures are created] ; 
through deeds in the world Thou art Lord, [that is, they shall 
form an account with sin and good works]. 

9. (a) Thine is Spendarmad, [that is, Thine own], wdth Thee 
is that which is the fashioner of cattle, wisdom. (6) Through 
spirituality, O Ahharmazd ! a path is given to her by Thee, [that 
is, the path of that place (the other world) is given to her by 
Thee], (c) Whoever is in activity comes, [that is, his duty and 
good works are performed], wdioever is no worker is not allowed 
by Thee. 

10. (a) So both the origin and produce are assigned by Thee 
to that (one) of those men who is a worker (and) acquirer of 
wealth,^ [that is, the source and produce of cattle are given by 

^ In the Bundahish (p. 72) it is also 2 Reading mUn kevanich hamdt 
stated : “ In fifty-seven years Soshft-ns khUfjM. 

(and his companions) prepare all the ^ The terms used seem to imply 
dead ; all men arise, both (those) who “ an agriculturist and cattle-breeder.” 
are righteous and (tliose) who are 
wicked.” 
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Thee to him who is diligent (and) moderate]. { 1 ) The lord is 
righteous whose wealth ^ (comes) through good thought (Vohu- 
inan), [that is, they should exercise the ownership of cattle with 
propriety], (c) Auharmazd does not allot to him who is an 
idler, the infidel who is any hypocrite in the sacred recitations. 
In the good religion it is asserted that even as much re- 
ward as they give to the hypocrite they do not give to the 
infidel. 2 

11. (a) When for us, O Auharmazd! the world was first 
formed by Thee, and religion, (they were) given by Thee through 
this wisdom of Thy mind. (6) When life was given by Thee 
to the possessors of bodies, [that is, life was given by Thee to 
the body of Gayomard], it, too, was given through this wisdom 
of Thy mind, (c) When work (and) instruction were given by 
Thee, [that is, work (and) proper instruction were given by 
Thee], (they), too, were given through this wisdom of Thy mind. 
And when (there is one) whose desire is for that place (the other 
world), by Thee his desire w’as granted, [that is, that which he 
requires when he shall come to that place, this which is so 
required by him is given by Thee, in that w\ay he will come to 
that place], it, too, W’as granted through this wisdom of Thy 
mind. 

12. (a) There the voices are high, that of the teller of lies, 
the Evil spirit, and that of the teller of truth, Afiharmazd, 
{h) that of the intellectual Afiliarniazd and that of the unintel- 
lectual Evil spirit, in the solicitation for the heart and mind of 
Zaratusht, [that is, while we shall solicit them ^], (c) who, 
through complete mindfulness as to what the spirit communi- 
cated by the religion of the spirit, (has) his abode there (in the 

^ That is, wealth in cattle. time when he conveyed fodder to 

2 This appears to refer to a passage cattle with that one foot.” In the 
in tiie Spend Nask, which the ShA- Arda-Virftf-nftinak {ch. xxxii.) a sinii- 
yast-ia-shAyast quotes thus: “As in lar tale is told of “a lazy man whom 
the Spend Nask it wivs shown to Zara- they called Duvanos,” whose right 
thsht, concerning a man, that the foot is treaited witli the same excep- 
wholo body was in torment and one tioual mercy, which is not granted to 
foot was outside. Zarathsht asked the iiitidel or apostate in ch. xlvii. 
Auharmazd about the matter. AU- There seems little doubt that this 
harmazd said that he was a man DavUns is a representation of the 
DavUns by name ; he was ruler over damn translated “ hypocrite” in the 
thirty-three provinces, and he never text. 

practised any good work, except one * Literally “it*’ or “him.** 
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other world), [whoever shall quite mindfully perform priestly 
studies, 1 his place is there (in the other world)]. 

13. (a) Whoever converses with what is public must perform 
public good works, O Auharmazd ! whoever converses with what 
is secret sin may commit much secret sin. {b) Whoever in 
what is a small quarrel tries {aiizmdyM) that which is great, for 
the sake of deliverance, [that is, they would commit a small siii 
and, aftcrw^ards, they would commit a large one, so that it may 
not be apparent], (c) it is he wdio would be in both (Thy) eyes, 
[that is. Thou seest], in that combination Thou art Lord, [in 
sin w’hich is mingled with good works], over righteousness Thou 
art also Lord,- and Thou seest over everything. 

14. (a) Both those I ask of Thee, O Ahharmazd ! what has 

come? (and) what yet comes? {h) Whoever gives a loan of 
what is from lenders to him w'ho is righteous, (gives) of that 
which is such as is necessary to give, 0 Ahharmazd ! {c) lind 

whoever (gives) to the wicked is as they are, so the settlement is 
this, that is ; What is the decree ? tell me what is the decree ? 

15. {a) Thus it should be asked him : Would his punishment 
in that perdition be w’ell inflicted w’ho would provide a dominion 
for him who is wdcked, (h) wdio is evil-doiiig,^ 0 Aiihannazd I 
who does not announce life even tlirough a reward ? [that is, 
when they give him a bribe he would not release a man who is 
yet alive], (c) He also persecutes the agriculturist who is avert- 
ing destruction among cattie and men, [tliat is, even a good man 
w’ho w'ell preserves mankind and cattle, him he regards with 
malice]. 

16. {a) Thus it should be asked him A Would his reward bo 


1 Or perhaps “form a priestly 
assembly.” 

This part of the verse is omitted 
in Spiegel’s edition. 

3 Evidently referring to Ahriman, 
who is here represented as incorrup- 
tihle in his adherence to evil. The 
idea of a being wicked enough to be 
bribed to betray .an evil cause to 
which he still remains devoted, ap- 
pears to bo a refinement in evil of 
Inter date than either Ahriman or the 
devil. 

4 The forms of some of the verbs in 


this and the preceding verse are rarely 
used, such as pHrsl-yd^’, pdrst 
“there should be an asking, or it 
should be asked i/chahUni-h/nJ^ 
“ there would be a giving, or it would 
be given;” and the form which can 
be only doubtfully read vdddnyan-Uj 
“it would bo done or inflicted.” This 
Inst form looks like the phrase “ tlicre 
is n rddUnyin, or tliere is a they- 
would-do,” a clumsy w.ay of saying 
“it would be done,” if that be the 
origin of the form. 
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well given in whose dwelling {demiln) He who is wise in good- 
ness is Lord h [that is, Auharmazd through spirituality is made 
lord within his body]. (6) And in the town which is in Ilis 
country he who is (engaged) in the propagation of righteousness 
is no chastiser, [that is, in His world that one is lord who, when 
they would ])erform duty and good works, does not chastise], 
(c) Such are Thine, O Ahliannazd ! in whose actions it is 
even so. 

17. (a) Which convinces more, the righteous or the wicked? 

[that is, does he who is righteous (among) people convince more 
thoroughly, or he who is wicked ?]. {h) Speak information for 

him 'v^ho is intelligent, and become not him who is ignorant 
thereafter while I shall speak to thee, (c) Apprize us, 0 Auhar- 
inazJ ! [tliat is, fully inform us], and mark us out by good 
thought (Vohuinan), [that is, furnish us with a badge through 
rectitude]. 

18. {a) S') no one of you should hear the teaching of the text 
from that vicked one, [that is, hear not the Avesta and Zand 
from the infidels] ; (/>) for in the dwelling, village, town, and 
country he produces evil ])roceedin"s and death, he who is an 
infidel ; (c) so prepare ye the sword for those infidels. 

19. {a) The listening in which is discretion (and) righteous- 
ness is thus acquainted with both worlds, O Auharmazd ! [that 
is, he in whom is discretion (and) righteousness understands the 
w'orking of spiritual and worldly affairs], Qi) Rightly spoken 
speech is that which is authorised, which is fearless in tongue 
persuasion, [that is, for liis speech which is true and proper 
(one’s) wishes are to bo renounced], (c) This Thy red fire, 0 
Auharmazd ! will give a decision to disputants, that they 
may fully make manifest the certain and the undecided {ivji- 
rdid)} 

20. (a) Whoever comes to the righteous with deceit his lamen- 
tation is behind him, [that is, it becomes lamentation in his soul], 
(?>) and long is his coming into darkness, [that is, he must be 
there a long time], and bad feeding, [that is, they give him eveir 
poison], and he says (it is) an unjust proceeding, [that is, it has 
happened to him unjustly], (c) To the world of darkness, ye 

1 This evidently refers to the ordeal by fire, one form of the ntrany-i 
ran 

Z 
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^vbo care wicked! the deeds which are your own religion^ lead 
you, (and) must do (so). 

21. (a) Ahharmazd gave Horvadad and Amerodad the perfect 
to him who is righteous, [him by whom duty and good w^orks 
are performed], (i) And His own authority {palih) is in the 
domination {sarddrth) of him who is lord, [that is, the sove- 
reignty which is His He maintains in the Dastur], {c) whose 
munificence is of the good thought (Vohuman), [that is, the re- 
w\ard which Voliumaii gives he also gives], which is for him who 
is a friend of his own spirit through deeds. 

2 2. (a) Manifestly he is well-informed when he gives (and) 
tliinks according to his knowledge, [that is, in thought he minds 
him who is spiritual lord (ahd) of his Dastur]. ^ (h) Good is the 

lord who would practise righteousness in word and in deed; 
(c) he whose body is a conveyer of Thee, 0 Adharmazd I [that 
is, Thy lodging in the world is in his body]. 

5 . — Palilavi Yasna XXXIL 

I. (a) He who is in possession of his life begged what is its 
]m)ductiveness together with submissiveness, [that which is a 
reward the demons (begged of) Auharmazd himself in these 
(words) : That w^e may be productive and submissive to Thee I 
By tliem it was begged], {h) They who are his ^ demons are of 
my (way of) thinking, [that is, our thinking is as excellent as 
Zaratdsht], he Avho is Adharmazd’s delight. [By them it w^as 
begged] : (c) That we may be testifying 1 [that is ; May we 
become Thy promoters !] we hold those who harass you, [that 
is, we hold them back from you], 

2-16. [Not translated.] 


1 Pr<)biil)ly referring to the tradi- 
tional hag who is said to meet the 
souls of the wicked on the fourth 
morning after death, and is a per- 
sonification of their evil religion and 
deeds (see Ar(}fi,-Virdf-namak, xvii. 
12). The original de8Ciii>tion of this 
being in the Hd,dokht Nask (Yiisht 
xxii. 27-33) is lost (see p, 223). 


2 So in Dastur Jamaspji’s MS., 
otherwise “ he minds those who are 
his guardian angel and Dastur ” would 
he a pieferable reading. 

^ Probably meaning those who are 
called demons by ZaratClsht ; but this 
verse is by no means free from ob- 
scurity. 
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6 . — Pahlavi Vendidad 

I. (i )2 AAliarmazd said to Spit^m&n Zarat^lsht : (2) I created, 
O Spit^maii Zaratusht ! the creation of delight® of a place where 
no comfort was ^ created ; (a) this is where man is, the place 
where he is born (and) they bring him up seems good to him, 
[that is, very excellent and comfortable]; this I created. (3) 
For if I should not have created, O SpitS-m^n Zaratusht ! the 
creation of delight of a place where no comfort was created, (4) 
there would have been an emigration of the whole material world 
to Airfln-vej, {a) that is, it would have remained in the act, while 
their going would have been ‘impossible, for it is not possible to 
go so far as from region {keshva^') to region, except with the per- 


mission of the angels i^yazaddn ) ; 
go also with that of the demons. 
2. (4) (h) Asd rduio-ddithn 
(“ not ”) aojo-rdmishiam (' 

’ For th Pahlavi text of the first 
l)art of tlie Vendidad we have to rely 
upon MSS. which are only second- 
rate in point of age, as has been al- 
ready noticed in p, 95. Tliis is all the 
more to be regretted as the first fur, 
gard contains many rare words and 
obscure phrases which one would wish 
to have, as nearly as possible, in their 
original form. Fortunately these se- 
cond-rate MSS. are still 283 years old, 
and were therefore written before the 
mania for “ improving ” old texts set 
in (some time last century), which has 
induced some copyists to ada])t the 
text to their own limited knowledge, 
in i>refercnce to raising their know- 
I'dge to some comprehension of the 
text as they found it. 

The jiarugraiilis are numbered to 
correspond with Westergaard s edi- 
tion of the Avesta text and its trans- 
lation in j)p. 227-230 of these Essays; 
blit the subdivisions of Sinegers edi- 
tion, which correspond with those of 
tlie Pahlavi MSS,, are also numbered 
in parentheses. For the further indi- 
cation of the Pahlavi commentaries 
and their subdivision by the letters 


® some say that it is possible to 

(‘•a pleasure-creative place 
‘ most pleasing in strength ^ 

(^)j (^)» &c., tlie present editor is 

responsible. 

* The meaning aiipenrs to be, that 
whatever creates delight in a jdaco 
w'as created by Afiliarmazd, as more 
fullj' detailed in the sequel. 

^ The writer seeins to use the usual 
present form of this verb for the past. 
See “ remained ” in (4 a), 

^ It is doubtful whether yazadun is 
to be taken in its original sense of 
“angels,” or in its later meaning 
“ (jiod.” Ill the Bundahish (p. 21 W.) 
we are told, “It is not possible for 
one to go from region to region ; ” and 
the Mainyd-i-khard (ix. 6) says, “ It 
is not possible to go from region to 
legion otherwise than with the per- 
mission of the yazads or the permis- 
sion of the demons,” which corre- 
sponds closely with the statement in 
the text. 

® This seems to be a critical remark 
on the foregoing Avesta text, and im- 
plies that there had been some doubt 
whether asd rdm 6 -ddittm (the read- 
ing adopted) should not have been 
aojO-rdm ishtdm. It may be noted that 
the two phi-asos are more alike whev 
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tlie effect would be one (the same), the effect would be the 
delight of a place some say it is also [zalcoich) “the deliglit 
which (arises) from industry.” (c) Faoirtm (“ the first ”) is 
hittm (“ the second ”) ; this enumeration is that first the work of 
the law was produced at a place, and the second at that place, 
till the spirit of the earth arranged the whole in connection, ^ is 
the work of opposition. The place where he mentions two — 
one, that in the original creation, and one, that which is after — 
is dad ahe paitydrem (“thereupon, as an opposition to it”).^ 
{(1) Every one of the following places and districts is the joint 
l^roduction of both; some say that a “place” (Jtndl') is that 
j)lace whereon mankind do not dwell, and a “ district” {rdstdl') 
is that place whereon mankind dwell, {c) M ashamdrava shalhdm 
Itaiitm (“he has proclaimed the existing destruction ”) ; ^ this is 
revealed in this fargard, (and) every place is mentioned. Some 
say Alt-homand (“ material”) is also a river.^ 

3. (5) The first of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Auhannazd, \vas (6) Airan-vej, wdiere the good 
EMtih (“ organisation”) is; (a) and its good Daiiih is this, that 
the place sends out even our Eait while they perform work 
(agriculture 1) with the avaepaem (“ stream ”) ; some say that it 
comes out in a stream unless they perform the work of the 

written in Pahlavi characters than ^ Mashavidrava is here supposed to 
they are in sound. Tlie rc-maiks he for inaslnurdva ^ which is taken as 
which follow, if tlieir meaning has the perf. third siiig. of a root 
been correctly caught, imply that = inru, “ to speak ; ” compare mar = 
either plirase would be suitable. Sans. smri. The reading ash mdravn^ 

1 Two other readings of this ob- “very deadly, has also been pi’o- 
Bcure ])hrase may bo suggested : first, posed, which would be synonymous 
“ one thing is ‘ an army ’ [Muuk), one with p6uru-mahrk6, the usual epithet 
thing is ‘ the delight of a place ; ’ ” of tlie evil sjiirit. 
secondly, “the work is of two kinds ® This is evidently abater supjde- 
{d6 atnak), one work is ‘the deliglit mentary comment, and refers to the 
of a place.’ ” The reading kold eWfor word ast-hCmand, “ material,” in (4) ; 
kdr de is a modern guess. this would be alt-hdmand in Huzvfl,- 

^ Or “ gave up the whole into one rish, and has reminded some commen- 
hierarchy,” according as we read tator of the river thus described in the 
khadd-kardakth, or kha/ldk radakth, Bundahish (p. 52 W.) : “The Alt6- 
Most of this latter part of the coninien- mand (Ilctumend) river is in Sistfln, 
tary refers to what follows in the text, and its sources are from Mount Apflr- 
* These are the words which intro- fi!n ; this is distinct from that which 
duce each A vesta account of the evils restrained FrAsiyArV.’* See also p, 
produced by the evil spirit, as detailed 229, note 3. 
in the following verses. 
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])lace.^ (7) And in opposition to that were formed by the evil 
‘-pirit, who is deadly, (8) both the Rhdik river serpent 
(which) becomes numerous, and the winter, produced by the 
demons, (which) becomes more severe. 

4. (9) Ten months are winter there, and two months summer ; 
{a) and afterwards also hapta henti hamind mdonha^ pancha 
zayana (“ seven are the summer months, five the winter ”) is 
declared.^ (10) Those, too, have cold water, cold earth, (and) 
cold vegetation, those ten months ; some say the two months ; 
(ii) adJia zimahe maidhlm^ adha zimahe zaredhaem (‘Hhen is 
midwinter, then is the heart of winter ”), (a) in that manner the 
month Vohunian is the month Shatver5, which is the heart of 
winter, [that is, it would be more severe (compared) even with 
this that is ever severe ; and afterwards also, at that time, it 


^ This istlie traditional interpreta- 
tion which describes Daitih as a river; 
thus the Ijundahish (p, 51 W.) says, 
“The Dh,itik (Diiiti) river is the river 
which comes out from Airan-vCj, and 
goes on by the momitaiu of Panjast^ ; 
of all rivers the noxious creatures in 
it are most, as it is said, the l>aiti 
river is full of noxious creatures.” It 
play be guessed from the text that 
the river came from snowy mountains, 
and therefore flowed most freely in 
the s])ring and summer; hence the 
idea that its flowing was dei»endent 
u]»oii the tillage of Airaii-vej, which 
jn-oduced either more than the natural 
drainage or less, according to the view 
taken by the commentator. Tradi- 
tionally, anicpacni is a “subterranean 
channel or drain,” and it can be easily 
explained as “ a stream.” Its identi- 
fication witii the Pkzand ar^htm, 
“fearless,” is merely a guess of later 
times, ingenious but hazardous. If it 
Mere adopted, and the material river 
were idealised into “ organ isiition or 
law,” we should have to translate 
somewhat as follows ; “ And its good 
organisation is this, that the x>lace 
sends out even our organisation (or 
splendour) while they j)erform work 
(or duty), as it were, fearlessly (stead- 
fastly) ; some say that it comes out, 


as it were, fearlessly, unless they per- 
form the duty of tlie place.” It is, 
however, far safer to assume that the 
Pahlavi commentator takes the most 
material view of every passage. Many 
MSS. have “the river,” instead 
of lanman^ “our;” and it may be 
noticed tliat the latter Pahlavi word, 
when ba<lly written, can be easily 
read as the former, but the converse 
mistake is not so easy. 

2 The word as^hbtre is merely the 
]*ahlavi (Uhkarak, “ declared, mani- 
fest,” written with the Pazand termi- 
nation -c instead of the Pahlavi ~ak. 
This comnientar}' on the alteration in 
the relative lengths of summer and 
winter agrees with the Bundahish (p. 
60 W.), which states that the months 
from Fravardin to Mitro (the first 
seven months of the year) are summer, 
and from Avftii to Sj)endarma<jl (the 
last five months of the year) are win- 
ter. It must be observed that the 
I’crsiau Pavsi calendar has not corre- 
sponded with that described in the 
Bundahish since the eleventh century 
(say A.T. 4CX3) ; but as that book de- 
scribes the year as always correspond- 
ing with the sun, it implies that some 
inode of intercalation was emidoyed, 
so that it may have been wiitten at 
any earlier date. 
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becomes more severe].' (12) Then when the winter falls off, [that, 
is, goes], then is the frdhtd vdghne (“ chief disaster [that is, 
the opposition winter ever goes off with it ; some say that anni- 
hilation enters thereby]. 

5. (13) The secoTid of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Affharmazd, was (14) Gav^, which is the 
Sffrik dwelling, [that is, the plain of the Sffrik dwelling-place ; 
the characteristic thereof is no disturbance], (15) And in oppo- 
sition to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (16) 
a swarm of locusts {kdrulco meg) which even destroys {gahM-ich) 
the cattle, and is deadly ; (a) this locust comes forth, (and) corn 
that is without blade comes up ; to tie up the ox is not neces- 
sary, (and) it becomes the death even of the sheep. 

6. (17) The third of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Affharmazd, was (18) Marilv, of resources com- 
bined with the work of the law, and active, [that is, they do 
much in it]. (19) And in opposition to that were formed by 
the evil spirit, who is deadly, (20) inquisition (and) privacy 
(goshali) ; ^ [inquisition, that is, they would make an inquisition 
of friends there ; and privacy, that is, solitary incontinence is 
there]. 

* The meaning is, that the summer of the two months in the text, as 
was as cold as winter, and the winter Vohftnian is a winter month, and 
still colder. As the months stand in Shatverd a summer one, in the Bun- 
the text, they would answer very well dahish (p. 62 W.). 
for the present time, when the qadtm * There seems here to be some per- 
month Bahman occurs in June-July, ce])tion of the disastrous consequences 
and Shahrivar in January-February ; of a sudden thaw in snowy regions, 
but we find the same months given in But one of the commentators seems to 
MSS. written 283 years ago, when the understand rOfjhnd as “gone 

l*arsi months were seventy days later forth to destroy,” misled perhaps by 
ill the year, and we have every reason the Persian firistdd^ “ sent.” 
to believe that they were a^so given * Modern tradition suggests rMs/in/r, 
in MSS. written 553 years ago, when “evil but as ddsh^ “evil,” is al- 
the months w’ere 138 days later in our ready an adjective, the form ddshak is 
year than they are at present. It doubtful. If it were adopted the sen- 
seems hazardous to assume that the tence might be thus translated : 
Parsi months were allowed to retro- “Commerce (lit. reckoning) and evil 
grade continuously during Sasanian commerce, [that is, tlie commerce 
times, otherwise we might suppose which friends would practise there is 
that this commentary was written evil, that is, unnatural intercourse is 
about 1460 years ago, when the months there].*’ This, however, would be 
would have been in their present iiosi- taking advantage of an ambiguity in 
tion. But it is more probable that the Knglish word “commerce,” which 
tome copyist has reversed the position the Pahlavi dmdr does not possess. 
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7. (21) The fourth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Ahharmazd, was (22) Bukh^r^ the handsome 
ill appearance, with uplifted banner, [that is, they keep 2 a ban- 
ner elevated ; some say that they domineer over a multitude, 
that is, they overwhelm it (23) And in opposition to that 
was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (24) an ant-hill 
(which) becomes numerous ; [some say that a place furrowed by 
a plough till it springs up will become an ant-hill].*^ 

8. (25) The fifth of })laces and districts produced perfect by 

me, me who am Auharmazd, was (26) Nisai, which would be 
between Maruv and Bukhar ; [I mention that since there is also 
the other ^]. (27) And in opposition to that was formed by the 

evil spirit, who is deadly, (28) scepticism ; [in the concerns of 
the angels (or God) they are doubtful whether they exist ; ® some 

^ Or it may be B 4 khar or BAhl. valent to ffUl in writing). The Teho- 

* Some MSS. have “come with,’* ran MS. has gUlak-chnkd^^ in one in- 
others “bring.” stance, which would lead up to the 

^ Some modern MSS. have “they translation “ porcupine mound ” were 
slaughter the enemy.” it not that the porcupine or hedgehog 

^ This clause presents several diffi- is si>ecially an animal of the good 
culties to the translator, and the text creation (because it destroys ants), 
is probably corrupted. In all proba- and could not have been produced by 
bility the word nurtu or nurutu (Das- the evil spirit, Darmesteter's sug- 
tur Hoshangji mentions 7i«6), which gestion (llevue Critique, Xo. 33 of 
ends the Avesta version in the printed 1877, p. 90) of jUrdh-kdd for jdrddk- 
editions, is really a Tazand word be- kd(/, “greedy of corn,” is hardly ad- 
giiiuing the Pahlavi version, and the niissible, ns no old Pdzand writer 
missing equivalent of the Avesta bra- would be likely to use dh for a final 
varemu It might be taken for the Per- (J., If we were to throw aside the 
sian navard^ “combat,” but this is tradition altogether, and assume that 
nnparto in Pahlavi. Possibly the t is the Pahlavi translator was better ac- 
a corruption of mH (see p. 357, note quainted with the meaning of the ori- 
i), and the whole word a blunder for ginal Avesta word usadhas than the 
a Pahlavi form, vurmun or barmdr, traditionalists were, we might take 
“a bee but this is a mere guess. giV-vhakdfJ as the name of some noxi- 
The word gdlchakdd (one old MS. ous weed which sprang up all over 
gives ddrchakdt as a gloss) is tradi- the country ; gdl or gdlak, “flowei," 
tionally understood as “ an ant which being frequently used as the first 
carries off corn,” the m 6 r-i ddn-kash member of the name of a plant. The 
of Vend. xiv. 14 and xviii. 146 Sp. ; reading adopted for the phrase, “a 
but how tradition arrived at this con- jdace furrowed by a jdough till it 
elusion is not obvious. Here chakd^ springs up,” is jindk sdlak-dd<^ (or 
is taken in its usual sense of “ summit, sAl-kisht) rad bard khilmb^(J, 
hill,” and gdl is assumed to bo a cor- ® Or “since it still exists.” 

niption of mdr^ “ant” (m inverted ® More literally, “that is, if they 

being k, an error which sometimes should not be. ” 
occurs, and kdr being ju-actically equi- 
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kiiy that they are (su) also in those of the demons whether they 
exist]. 

9. (29) The sixth of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Aubanufizd, was (30) llarib (or HarA,v) tlie 
village-deserting ; (a) and its village desertion is this, where we 
keep the periods of nine nights and a month, ^ they desert the 
liouse as evil [khdnah pavan vadaJc) and go away. (31) And in 
opposition to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, 
(32) the mosquito^ whose cry of long-continued annoyance {der- 
st'JuJdh) would be this : I am hungry ! ^ [some say that they may 
]»erform with a drum]. 

10. (33) The seventh of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am AHharmazd, was (34) Kfivul the evil-shadow- 
ing,^ (a) and its (evil) shadowing is this, that the shadow of the 
trees on the body is bad ; some say that of the mountains. 
^35) And ill opposition to that was formed by the evil spirit, 
Mho is deadl}’, (36) a longing for wdtehes, the adoration of idols, 
’with whom Kereshaspo associated, [that is, he practised it, and 
the}" also would practise not according to the law], 

11. (37) The eighth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Atiharmazd, was (38) Ur^ full of pasture 
(and) grandees,® (a) and its full pasturage is this, that there is 

^ Dastur Hoshangji observes that ® Or “a dagger,” according as we 
these periods refer to the time wliich read (jushnak or dashnak. 
l>iaces once defiled remain unclean, ^ seems singular that a place 
iviiich varies according to the season when m:ide yierfect should still have 
of the year. an evil shadow, and no doubt we can 

“ The word sarchd or sarchakh is read Kdcdl-t v^h^sdiiako instead of 
liere assumed to mean “ a gnat or KdvdJ-i ddith-sdt/nko, and can tran- 
mosquito,” in accordance with the slate as follows: “Ku\fil the well- 
traditional meaning of the ))hrase. shadowing, and its shadowing is this. 
It may, however, be only the T^izand that the shadow of tlie trees is on a 
form sardha, “ sort, kind,” in w'hich bad body wliich is called that of the 
case we should have to read a “ kind mountains.” lint as the Pahlavi 
of long-continued annoyance whose translator found duzhakd in the 
cry would be this,” &c., referring per- Avesta text, ho could hardly avoid 
haps to beggars. It is singular that translating it by ddnh, “evil.” As 
the Pahlavi translator should have the Pahlavi version differs here, in its 
missed using tlie Persian wordif(ira«/(tA:, translation of Av. ahayanem, from 
‘‘a gnat,” for the Avesta sraskem ; (14) and (42) Dastur Hoshangji siig- 
and Dastur Hoshangji observes, very gests myancm us the correct reading, 
justly, that narckd-i may be merely a ^ Or we may read 'rnCadn, “ fogs,” 
miswriting of sarckask, which might (VerB. rnSyh); or \i(iv\m\> 6 vdstar-mn 8 dn, 
well be a copyist’s transposition of “ forage-gatherers ” (comi»are Peis. 
surask‘ich, maaidutiy “ to gathei ”). 
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plenty of corn and pasturage in it. (39) And in o[ipositi()n to 
that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, {40) the worst 
of residences when its grandees dwell on it. 

12. (41) The ninth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Aflharinazd, was (42) Khnan, the abode of 
wolves, [that is, the Khnan river is the habitation of w’olves ; 
the characteristic ^ thereof is disturbance]. (43) And in 02>j)osi- 
tion to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (44) 
the vile sin of those who cannot pass the bridge,- which is inter- 
course with men, [that is, sodomy] ; (a) this they should not 
l>erpetrate according to the law of the angels (or God). 

13. (45) The tenth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Auharniazd, was (46) Harakhmond the 
handsome in a2)pearance. (47) And in op2)osition to that was 
formed by the evil spirit, wdio is deadly, (48) the vile sin wdiicli 
cannot pass the bridge, which is burying the dead ; (a) this is 
heathenish (ahdln-Uommd)^ and according to their law. 

14. (49) The eleventh of jdaces and districts produced 2)erfect 
by me, me who arn Auliarrnazd, was (50) llet-hbmand the illus- 
trious (and) glorious ; (a) busy and diligent is the spirit which 
it subdued, 2 some say that of the Yeh river. (51) And in oj)- 
positioii to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, 
(52) that which is vile, [that is, sorcery], wdiich is ever evil ; (a) 
some say that of the Frasayavaii ; ^ they were able to 2>erforni 
that, and were not able to abandon it. {V) Some say that sor- 

^ The old MSS. have dashakt but rivers flow forth from the north part 
compare tho end of (i^). of the eastern Alborz, one towaids 

For whom the bridge Chiuvad, the west, that is the Arang, (and) one 
w'hich leads to paradise, is impas- towards the east, that is the Yeh 
sable ; this is neatly ex])resscd by the river.'’ The spirits of the two rivers 
single Pahlavi w’ord andpHiiahtkdn^ are also mentioned (Ibind. p. 50), and 
“ those not for the bridge,'’ or those further jairticulars are given, thus 
wliose sins are inex})iable. (Ibind. 51): “The Veh river 

^ Keading f (for ! jAiA'asf) ; or jmsses by on the east, goes through 

it may be ^ htsist, “ the smallest.” the land of Sind, (and) flows to the 
Some modern alter the word sea in HiudCistdn, and they call it 

into Slst&n because the Hetumaiid there the MehrA river and in j). 53 
liver is in SistAn, see ]». 356, note 5. it is stated that the Yoh river is also 
The whole clause seems doubtful. culled the Kusak in Sind. 

^ The Veh (or good) river is one of ® The descendants of FiA^siyA.v the 
the two chief rivers of the world ac- Turanian, the Afrksiyhb of the 
cording to the Bundahish, which Sh^hnAniah. 
states (p. 49 AV.) that “these two 
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eery is tliis which although they desire (it) not, yet it happens 
easily {narm), then it is said that (it is) in a way not allow- 
ible.i 

15. (53) This also is the token of its manifestation, which I 
call the practice of the thing; (54) and this also, its manifes- 
tation, is through examination ; when they observe it becomes 
manifest. (55) As wherever they come (there) is evidently an 
outburst (jasto) of sorcery, (56) so also they are most addicted 
to extreme sorcery; (57) so also they bring up snow and hail, 
[that is, they would occasion even tliem] ; (a) some say that the 
snow and hail will so arise from them where sinfulness, through 
them, becomes excessive. (58) Whosoever is sick (mudak) and 
whosoever is again impotent (are so through the deeds of such 

sorcerers).^ 

16. (59) The twelfth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Auharmazd, was (60) Hak of the three races 
of Atarop^takan ; (a) some say RM ; and its triple race is this, 
that its priest, warrior, and husbandman are virtuous and belong 
to it. (6) Some say Zaratiisht belonged to that place, and it 
was his government (patth) of all these three which was called 
RM ; ^ its triple race is this, that his union of these three arose 
and issued from that place : vaMhanhd ndid uzoish (“of know- 
ledge, not of conjecture”!). (61) And in opposition to that was 
formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (62) the vilest over- 
scepticism,^ [that is, they are doubtful themselves, and will also 
make others doubtful]. 

17. (63) The thirteenth of places and districts produced per- 
fect by me, me who am Ailharmazd, was (64) Chakhar of re- 
sources, the grand doer.^ (65) And in opposition to that was 

^ The author’s transhation of this ® This seems to be a pun on the 
fargard ends here. name RAi, which can be divided, in 

* As already noticed (p. 229, note 4), Pahlavi, into the two words li 3, “ iny 
the whole of this paragi-aph seems to three.” 

bo translated from an old commen- ^ Perhaps “active scepticism” or 
tary in the Avesta language. The “rampant unbelief” would express 
last sentence is translated here ns it the meaning better, though not the 
stands in the printed text, but it will words. 

])robably be discovered hereafter that * Perhaps mazi'ln^ taken here as 
the word tUn in the Avesta text is “grand,” may be for mazdnd^ “a 
part of the Pahlavi translation; and balance,” or mazddn^ “selling,” or 
that the final words atdMQ mazddVy “a labourer.” 

altogether corrupt. 
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formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (66) the vile sin of those 
who cannot pass the bridge, by whom dead matter was cooked \ 
(a) this is not according to the law of the angels (or God), yet 
they cook many (things), such as the fox and weasel.^ 

1 8. (67) The fourteenth of places and districts produced 
perfect by me, me who am Ahharmazd, was (68) Varen the four- 
cornered, subduing ^ Mount PadashkhvS,r,^ some say KirmS,n ; 
(c?) and its quadrangularity is this, that it stands upon four 
roads; some say that its city has four gates. (69) At which 
(place) Fr^dhn -was born for the destruction of Azhi Dahak. 
(70) And in opposition to that w’ere formed by the evil spirit, 
who is deadly, (71) both the unnatural menstruation (which) be- 
comes more violent, and dwelling on non-Aryan territories, 
(during) the winter of (him) who says Mount Padashkhv^r (and) 
the autumn of (him) who says Kirm^n.'* 

ig. (72) The fifteenth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Auharmazd, was (73) (that of those) who are 
the seven Hindus (UindUhdn) ; (a) and its seven-Hinduism is 
this, that the chief rulers are seven; yet I do not say this, that 
there are not seven, since (it is) from the Avesta hacha ushastara 
Ilendva avi daoshixstarem Ilehdiim (‘‘ from the eastern Hindu to 
the western Hindu”).® Some say that there is one to each 
region {Jceshvar).^ (74) And in opposition to that were formed 
by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (75) the unnatural menstruation 
which becomes more violent, (and) the unnatural heat which is 
beyond measure. 

20. (76) The sixteenth of places and districts produced per- 
fect by me, me who am Ahharmazd, wtis (77) on the waters of 


1 Probably the ichneumon or Indian 
mangHs. 

* The old MSS. have ktr = gh% 
“seizing;” otherwise we might read 
sar, “ tlie chief,” meaning the metro- 
polis or seat of government of Mount 
Piidashkhvdr. 

^ According to the Bundahish (p. 
23 W.), “the PadaslikhvArgar moun- 
tain (or range of Mount Padashkhvfi,r) 
is that in Taprist^n and that side of 
Gllan.” 

* Such appears to be the meaning 
of the commentator, as PadashkhvAr- 
gar being chiefly a cold country, and 


Kirman chiefly a hot one, it would be 
natural for the inhabitants to quit 
the former in the winter and the 
latter in the autumn or hottest 
season. Perhaps we should rend 
amaty “when,” for “who,” and 
translate “ when it is the winter of 
the said Pad.nshkhvargar, when it is 
the autumn of the said KirmA,n. ” 

® The commentator probably means 
to say that the doubt about there 
being seven Hindus is not his own, 
but is occasioned by an Avesta text 
which mentions only two. 

® Of which there are seven. 
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Arangiatan,^ which is Arum,^ (78) whose residences are unwalled 
{adivdr), so that they soon retreat ; (a) some say they have no 
ruler in authority. (79) And in opposition to that was formed 
by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (80) even the winter, produced 
by the demons, (which) becomes very severe.® 

21. (81) There are also those famous places and districts 
which remain uiimentioned, which are handsome in appearance, 
profound in the work of the law, desirable, [that is, suitable], 
. . . “* [that is, they would appoint many as chiefs], splendid, 
[that is, having fame,® some say flourishing ® as F^rs the pure is 
splendid]. 


7 . — Paldavi Yendidad XVIII. 

I. (i) Many are the men — this way spoke Afiharniazd — 0 
righteous Zaratflsht ! [that is, the men in the world are many ; 
some say that they who are like these are many] (2) (who) wear 
the other mouth-veil'^ (though) unversed in religion, [that 
is, he has not performed its ceremonial ; some say that he does 
not mentally abide by the religion]. (3) Owing to the deceit 
which he utters to others, the priesthood is his own, [that is, he 
says : 0 man ! I am a good man]. (4) Don’t say of that that 


^ That is, the country of the Arang 
river, one of the two chief rivers of 
tlie Iranian world, see p. 361, note 4. 
It is likewise said in the Bundahisli 
(ji. 51 \V.): “The Arag (or Arang) 
river is that of which it is said that it 
comes out from Alborz in the land of 
Sfirak, which they also call (or in 
which they also call it) Ami, (and) 
it i)as8e8 on through the land of 
SpetOs which they also call Mesr, and 
they call it there the Niv.’^ 

The eastern emigre of the Ro- 
mans. 

3 The second clause of the Avesta 
sentence is not translated by the 
rahlavi commentator, but that it 
forms a part of the Avesta text is 
shown by the enclitic conjunction 
cha occurring in both clauses. 

* The equivalent of the Avesta 
word frashdoscha seems to be omitted 
in ail old MSS., which give only its 


explanation. Some modem MSS. 
have, therefore, altered the text to 
the following : “inquisitive, [that is, 
they make much inquiry],” which is 
simply absurd as an epithet of a 
place. 

® Reading shem-hCmand. The Te- 
heran MS. XvA^ddm-hdmand^ probably 
for hdm-hOmand ; and modern MSS. 
improve this into (jadnian-hOmaud, 
“glorious.” 

® This word is doubtfully read 
vakhsdk, for vakhnhdk, “growing.” 
In the Farhang-i Oim-khadhk (p. 6, 
ed. llosh.) we probably have the same 
word in the phrase hdmtk chtr/iiit 
vesdk^ where it may perhaps be com- 
I)arcd with Pers. vhlddah^ “exalted.” 

7 See p. 243, note i. A layman has 
to veil his mouth and nose when per- 
forming the Abiin and Atash NytL- 
yishes, Patit, or any Namaz. 
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(it) is priesthood — this way spoke Auliarmazd — O rigliteous 
Z;iratAsht I (a) The mouth-veil {pad dm) may be of any stuff, 
(and) while it keeps back on the mouth it must be two fingers 
beyond, (as) is clear from the passage, ha^ erezu fraihanhem 
(^‘ two fingers^ breadth ”). {b) The two ties (Jo-vand) of a 

mouth-veil project as ringlets {pavan gurs ) ; it should be double 
{d,d hdt) and it should be perfect ; some say that one fastening 
(ddshtdr) is behind, [it is said that all there are should be (so)], 
(and) it should be stronger ^ than that which even the Jedsit re- 
quires. (c) With a mouth- veil once (tied) which is single - (and) 
strong,^ while it is not allowable to pray for the Darun yet un- 
I)resented for tasting,^ it is allowable to perform the ceremony 
{yazishn). 

2. (5) He carries the other vermin-killer [snake-killer] (though) 
unversed in religion. (6) Owing to the deceit which he utters 
to others is (his) priesthood.*^ Don’t say of him that (he) is a 
priest — this w\ay spoke Aiuharmazd — O righteous Zaratiisht ! 
{(t) A mouth-veil may be of any stuff, (and) while it comes back 
on the mouth it must be two fingers beyond, (as) is declared by 
the passage, hae erezu di ashdum Zarathushtra (‘‘ two fingers, O 
righteous Zarathushtra ! ”).^ {h) The snake-killer ^ may be (ff 

anything ; a le^ithern (one) is good, (as) is declared by the })as- 
sage^ (beginning wdth) Vohd manaiJia janaiti apemchid Anrb 


^ Heading iushkHk ; compare Pers. 
t&sh, “ strength.” 

• Reading paddm l-vtn4 khadd-vdk. 
The whole clause is diflicult to tran- 
slate. 

3 The word nfafdnd (compare Pers. 
tavi^ feast”) is i)robahly the same as 
occurs in the following sentence from 
the Farhang-i Oini-khadhk (p. 38, ed. 
Hosh.): ^^Ataft-ddd is that when 
one keei)S food and drink away (from 
him) in whom is hunger and thirst.” 

♦ This sentence is omitted in the 
Pahlavi version of tlie old MS. in Lon. 
don, wliich abbreviates many repeti- 
tions in the text. 

® This is evidently clause (4a) re- 
peated by mistake, owing to the pre- 
ceding sentence being the same in 
both places. It contains, however, 
some variations from that clause. 


^ The priests used to recite the fol- 
lowing formula as often as they per- 
formed the meritorious work of kill- 
ing any creature of tlie bad creation : 
Shkanorrit rdnom^ inzdr kunom kdJ- 
hudi~i shund,^ divdn ra drujdn ra 
jddd-dn. ra farydn^ pa h6m ra barest <m 
ra dtU'i rdst ra darust ke man chdshbl 
(“I break, smite, and make withered 
the bodies of you demons and demon- 
esses and sorcerers and wdtclies, 
through the horn and barsom and 
the true and correct religion which 
is taught me”); compare MainyOi 
KhartJ Ivii. 28. 

7 TliisAvesta quotation is evidently 
incomplete, and probably only the 
first few words are given, w^hich is 
the usual Eastern mode of quoting 
passages. 
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mainymh (‘‘ whatever water Aiigr6-maiiiyu8h shall smite, by 
Vobun)aii6,” &c.). 

3. (7) He carries the other plant [Barsom, some say JcHttno 
(though) unversed in religion. (8) Owing to the deceit, &c. (as 
in (3) and (4), which are not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old 
MS. in London). 

4. (9) He uses the goad and the miscreant ^ so that he groans 
[and some say that he passes away], (though) unversed in reli- 
gion. (10) Owing to the deceit, <fec. (as in (3) and (4), which are 
not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old MS. in London). 

5. (11) Whoever lies® ever throughout the night a non -prayer 
and a uou-chantcr, [that is, he does not utter the Avesta residing 
in the chanting of the service], (12) a non-reciter, a non-per- 
former, speechless, and wishing for his mourning in life (13) 
owing to the deceit, &c. (as in (3) and (4), which are not repeated 
here in Palilavi by the old MS. in London). 

6. (14) Say of him that (he is of) the priesthood — this way 
spoke Aflharmazd — 0 righteous Zarathsht ! (15) who all through 
the night consults the wisdom of the righteous, [that is, forms a 
priestly assembly ^ so that he may learn (or teach) rightful 
things], (16) which is preservation from difficulty,^ tlie expander 
of the intellect, the giver of good existence on the Chinvad 
bridge [stout-heartedness on the Chinvad bridge], (17) deserving 
spiritual lords {ahM)i), deserving the place of righteousness, and 

^ rro\)abl3" the name of some plant be correctly explained by khUftan, 
im})roperly used for the Barsom. It ‘‘to lie down, to sleep.” 
may he an adjectival form meaning ^ According to tlic old MS. in Lon- 
“ made of or A'a7*rf.” don, which has amkht^n afask val 

" The reading of the old MS. in sMvan kdmak khamt. Tlie 

"London is abhta?’ va mar kdned. The writer of a modern MS., not under- 
ashtar, “goad,” is the usual imple- standing that the Panlavi translator 
ment mentioned in the Vendidad for meant to cxi)rcss the Av. rhinvar) by 
the punishment of criminals (see kdmak, has added the words makht- 
p. 239), and seems to have been spe- tunCd r^aduklh’i Ckinrad pdfial^ “de- 
ciaily used by the priests and their stroys the benefit of the Chinvad 
assistants. bridge.” 

^ This is the correct meaning of the * Or 2>crhaps “ i)erfornis iiriestly 
Huxvrirish verb which studies.” 

is variously given by different autho- ® Heading t min tanr/th. The ol 1 
rities. In Dastur Hoshangji’s edition MS. in London has ariL'dfJaytk^ “fr-.*e- 
of the Palilavi-Pdzand Glossary (p. dom from ailment,” wliich would suit 
15, line ii), the P&zaud vindddan the sense well enough, but is not a 
should he omitted, and then both good equivalent of the Av. which 
ghikohdnustan and khclmdntan would is usually trunblated by tanylh. 
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deserving the paradise of duty and good works, the reward (aud) 
recompense in the better world. 

7. (18) Ask ^ again of me, O pure one ! [that is, the question 
was the last, and He hereupon considered whether something 
might not yet remain] (19) of me who am the Creator, [that is, I 
created the creatures], the most developing, [that is, from one 
thing I know 2 many things], the most intelligent, [that is, by 
calculation I know much], the best replier to questions, [that is, 
of those from whom they would make inquiry I give the best 
reply]. (20) For so it is good (for) thee, so mayst thou become 
prosperous, if thou askest again of me. 

8. (21) Zarathsht inquired of Auharmazd tlius : O Auhar- 
mazd, favouring spirit 1 creator of the material world, righteous 
(one) ! 2 in W'hoin is the secretly-progressing destruction ] [that 
is, in whom is its lodging "i and owing to whom is its progress 
most ]] 

9. 10. (22) And Auharmazd said to him thus: In him (who 
is) the guide of a vile religion, 0 Spitdman Zaratusht ! the in- 
fidel wdio is a deceiver. (23) Whoever does not put on the sacred 
string-girdle (for) three spring seasons, [that is, dees not have a 
sadarah (and) hdstl ^ (for) three years], {a) some say that who- 

1 Here begin a series of disloca- first two words (wbieh Spiegel omits) 
tions in the text of the old M8S., here, namely, Jalchvdr but for 

which is fully described and . accounted the next words we have to turn over 
fur in the introduction (p. 4) to Wes- several pages (equivalent to the eight 
tergaanl’s edition of the Avesta texts, folios (3-8, 2, 9) to p. 206, line 6, of 
Some MSS. from which the oldest now Spiegel’s text, where w^e find the rest 
existing (aud through them all later of the sentence, namely, li avezak 
ones) have descended, must have con- pHrs, &c. We must then turn back 
sisted of bundles of ten folios each ; again to find sentence (19) in its right 
but the bundle containing most of the place. 

remainder of this fargard had its folios " So all MSS., but a slight altcra- 
<lisplaced, so that they stood in the tion in the form of one letter w'ould 
follow ing order : 3-8, 2, 9, I, and folio give us haiikhctihmm, “1 place or 
10 w'as lost. In Spiegel’s edition this dispose.” 

displacement has only so far been ^ This opening sentence is not given 
lectified as to put the complete sen- in Pahlavi by the old MSS. here, as it 
tences right,' while any fragment of a has so often occurred in previous far- 
sentenco with which one folio ended gards. 

is left (as in the old MSS.) in connec- The muslin shirt and string girdle 
tion with the fragment of another worn by Parsis of both sexes, except 
sentence with which the next mis- young children, as enjoined by their 
placed folio began. Thus, in this religion, 
sentence (18) the old MSS. give the 
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ever does not put on the sacred string-girdle (for) those three 
spring seasons is the third ^ year an outcast, forsaken below and 
forsaken above ; ^ (it is) according to the law of such that it is 
not necessary to have a sadarah (and) Ic'dsit. (24) (And whoever) 
does not clmnt the Gathas (and) does not consecrate the good 
w’ater.^ (25) Whoever also has taken him, who is my man, into 
confinement, [that is, has taken liim (as above) described {nip- 
ishtak) into it],^ (and) delivers him up to liberty, [that is, makes 
him an exile], (26) does no better by tliat act than though ho 
had forced ^ the extent of the skin (off) his head, [that is, had 
cut the liead and had made it alive again]. 

11. (27) For the blessing of one uiirigliteous, vile infidel is a 
curse the length of his jaw ; (28) of a second, the length of a 
tongue ; of a third,® nothing j a fourth progresses himself, [that 
is, bec(mies himself]. 

12. (29) Whoever gives an unrighteous, vile infidel the out- 
squeezed Hom-juicc, and the priesthood {zoith), (30) (and) then 
the consecrated feast {mydzd) [this is said because with him are 
the good and w’orthy of the feast],^ (31) does no better by tlmt 
act than though the enemy’s army, ha%dng a thousand horse [five 
hundred men with two horses (each) from the professed w^arriors], 
should be conveyed by him on to a village of the Mazdayasnians, 
(and) he ® should slay the people (and) they ® should drive away 


1 Dastur Ho.slinngji suggests that 
the first two letters i>f this word have 
changed places, and that we should 
read fast} )n, “ fourth,” instead of the 
unusual .v/fdwi, “third.” 

2 Reading arajehto frChujo avar- 
hAjo^ and taking arajdatd as a variant 
of arajisfO, “most wrong, most err- 
ing.” The literal meaning is probably 
“ most wrongful, escaiting from what 
is below, and escaping from what is 
above,” that is, from both the world 
an<l hea\’en. 

3 The old MSS. add the Avesta 
quotation pdish yazaiti (“with which 
he perforins ceremonies”). 

* That is, has taken such a one as 
just described into custody. Most 
modern MSS. attempt to alter nipish- 
tak, as their writers have failed to see 


that the word can he taken in its 
literal meaning. 

® The old MS. in London has kav'I 
Mmnndt a^yh r6$»hman^ &c. 

® Here we have the second disloca- 
tion of the text, as described in j). 367, 
note I ; and for the remainder of sen- 
tence (28) we have to turn to the cn<l 
of (98) on p. 205, line to, of Spiegel's 
edition. The additional words in the 
old MS. in London are Id mindavaw ^ 
tnsdm vafshman sdtdn^d^ (dyh nafsh- 
man yehcvdndd. The incoherence in 
this sentence is duo to the Avesta 
original. See p. 245. 

^ Or “he would say the good and 
worthy are in his feast.” 

® So in the old MS. in London, hut 
the i>erson8 are reversed in Spiegel’s 
edition. 
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the cattle as plunder.^ {a) That is, when ^ one gives him the 
priesthood {z 6 tih) (it is) a tandpilhar ® (sin), and when 2 they 
shall do it frequently (it is) a mortal sin {margarjdn). 

13. (32) Ask again of me, <kc. (as in ver. 7 (18-20) above). 

14. (33) Zaratusht inquired, <fec. (as in ver. 8 (21) to) right- 
eous (one) ! who is be (belonging to) Srosh the rigliteous, the 
mighty, the self-subduing, [that is, lie keeps (his) body in God's 
control], the admirably-armed,^ the lord ijchildd) of the hrdithrd- 

^ (‘‘ sharp frashusaiti Sraoshd ashyd (“the 

l ighteous Srosh goes forth ”), (who is he) the Sroshavarezo ? 
[that is, who is his stimulator of the world] 1 

15-17. (34) And Auharmazd said to him thus : The bird 
whose name is Parodarsh, O Spit^m^n Zaratusht ! (a) This 
Parodarsli would be “ prior indication ” {phli-daklishaldh), and its 
prior indication is this, that first it flaps (its) pinions, [that is, 
wings], (and) then utters a cry.® (35) On whom men, in dis- 
paragement, bestow the name of fowl, some would say the cock ; 
(a) though (if) they did not say (so) it would be possible for him 
to do better. (36) That bird raises an outcry during the pre- 
paration of dawn,*^ which arises at midnight,® (37) tlius : Rise 
up ! be men ! praise the righteousness which is perfect ! and 
overthrown are the demons, [that is, when righteousness is 
praised by them the demons are overthrown by them] ; (38) for 
this (one) who has run to you is BAshasp the long-talking,^ [some 
say thus : This (one) has run to you, BilshS,sp the long-pawed],® 
(39) who by prosy chatting {frdj-gop-ldyishnth) with the whole 

^ Or perhaps “ in a drove.” ParCkdarshth atuhash fratHm 

2 Perhaps “ whoever,” should j)ardn shikdvCtL va akhar vdng vd- 
be read for a7?ia<, “when.” ddned. 

® A sin which prevents the soul ^ This adsh afzdr is defined in the 
from passing over the Chinvad bridge Farhang-i Oim-khadfik (p. 42) as the 
to paradise. tliird quarter of the night, in which 

* Tlie author adds here “the ruler the Ushahina Gah begins, 
in the Arezahiand Savahi(k6shvars),” ® The third dislocation of the text, 

a gloss taken from a modern MS, as described in p. 367, note i, occurs 
Such modern glosses are, however, after the first A vesta word in clause 
mere guesses, of no authority. (37) ; but being in the Avesta text, it 

® Mentioned in the Srosh Yasht has been proi)erly corrected in Spie- 
(Yas. Ivii. 31). gel’s edition. 

® Tiie same explanation of par 6 - ® It is doubtful whether these two 
darsh is given in the Pahlavi transla- ci}itheta^ derang-gdbo Mid ddrang-gdk\ 
tion of the fragment in Westerguard’s are not both intended to mean “ long- 
Yasht xxii. 41, as follows: afash handed” or “ long-i)a wed.” 

2 A 
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niateri«al world, when every one ought to be free from sloth 
{hiXshdsp), lulls it off to sleep. (40) This she says; Sleep a 
long time (daregtnih ) ! be men ! for there is nothing which re- 
quires you,^ [that is, your work of the law - will not stop]. (41) 
And let not the three perfections be over yourselves, good 
thought in the mind, good words in speech, (and) good deeds in 
action; [(a) some say that the religion asserts that B<ishfi,sp 
speaks for this reason, lest the three perfections should be over 
yourselves, good thought in the mind, good words in speech, 
(and) good deeds in action]. (42) But let the three turpitudes 
{vadtUmth) be over yourselves, bad thought in the mind, and 
bad words in speech, and bad deeds in action. 

18, 19. (43) Then the first third of the night my fire, (who 
am) Afiharmazd, begs the householder of the house ^ for assist- 
ance, thus : O householder of the house, ^ rise up ! (44) put on 
(your) clothes ! wash (your) hands thoroughly ! request that they 
may bring me firewood ! illumine my molester (jpatiydralc) ^ with 
firewood purified (by) thoroughly-washed liands. (45) For it 
seemed to me (it was) Az, produced by the demons, with forward- 
gliding coils, w’ho tore out (my) life.® 

20, 21. (46) Then in the second third of the night my fire, 
who am Auharrnazd, begs the husbandman for assistance, always 
(with) the same phrase {hamtshah kdr-i), thus : O husbandman, 
rise up ! (47) (as in (44) and (45), which are not repeated here, 
in Pahlavi, by the old MS. in London). 

22. (48) Then the third third of the night the fire of Afihar- 
mazd begs Srosh the righteous for assistance, thus : O Srosh the 
righteous, the handsome ! (49) then let any firewood of the 
material world be brought® unto me, purified (by) thoroughly- 


’ Literally “for (there is) not that 
which suits you.” 

2 The old MS. in London has Mr 
va dindj “ work aud rcdigious duty,’’ 
that is, secular and religious duties. 
This phrase is generally written kdr 
(itnd^ and it may be doubted whether 
the conjunction va or the relative t is 
to be understood as connecting the 
two words. 

2 The old MS. in London has mdnC 
mdiipat in both places. 

^ So in the old MSS., and pa<J,trak 
seems no improvement. 


® The old MS. in London has here 
maman hard li-t dz-t shMddn-ddd-t 
khamth p^sh-tajishno-t ahd hard scd- 
kdnd medamvi'dnast, but in (50) it has 
the following variations : li dz-t sM- 
dddn~ddd mayd ; ahtl-t; and 
rndnid. 

® The old MS. in London has ded- 
rdny^n-ydfl, but modern MSS. of 
course alter the termination to a form 
better understood by their writers, 
without much attention to the mean 
ing. 
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waslied bands. (50) For there seems the water of Az, produced 
by the demons, flowing forward on me, which is a tearing away 
of life.i 

23-25. (51) Then Srosh the righteous upbraided {frdJ-gop~ 
Idytd) the bird whose name is Parddarsh, O Spit^mfin Zaratflsht! 
(52) (as in (35) to (42), which are not repeated here, in Pahlavi, 
by the old MS. in London). 

26, 27. (53) Then speaks a friend to his friend, they who 
shall lie on a bed, (54) thus : Do thou rise up ! for I am driven 
away. (55) Either one who shall rise up beforehand, his pro- 
gress is towards the best existence (paradise), (a) so that they 
proclaim that even with a good work of three sroshd-charandun ^ 
it is possible to attain to the best existence. (56) Either one who 
(shall have) brought beforehand, up to the fire of Aiiharmazd, 
firewood purified (by) thoroughly-washed hands, (57) him the 
fire blesses, when pleased, uninjured, (and) satisfied, (58) thus : 
May the herd of cattle attain (dkhtdd) unto thee ! [that is, may 
it be thine !] (59) besides the full continuance of men [inucli 
progeny] ! (60) May a desire in the mind for the will of thy 

(heavenly) lord (ah'd) attain unto thee ! [that is, may that some- 
thing be in thy mind which should be thy (heavenly) lord and 
high priest!] (61) and may the well-pleased lord (akd) live in 
(thy) life 1 ^ so that the nights when thou shalt live thou mayst 
live in joy. (62) This is the blessing which the fire always offers 
him, [that is, (it is) ever (for) him], who (has) brought to it fire- 
wood which is dry (and) inspected according to rule (roshanth)^ 
(63) on account of a wish for rectitude [on account of a desire 
for duty and good works], (and) which is purified, [that is, pure]. 

28. (64) Whoever gives that bird of mine, which is Parodarsh, 
O Spitdmdn Zaratflsht ! female and male together, to a right- 
eous man with perfect rectitude, (65) thinks of it thus : It will 
produce me a dwelling ; (a) when they give him the reward (and) 
recompense, he considers about it thus : When a dwelling like a 

1 Translated here differently from small weight of the same name, by 
(45), in accordance with the variations which the value of the most trivial 
ill the old MS. in London, but the actions is estimated. 

reading mayd, “ water,” for khamth, ® The old MS. in London has va 
“ coiling,” is very improbable. aUrvakh^ht (or hil-ravakh~dd(J) ahv 6 

2 This is not the scourge or com- pavan khayd ztvd 4 » 
poller of attention, but some very 
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palace ^ shall be given to me it may even be large ; (66) (with) 
a hundred columns, a thousand corridors, * a myriad large (and) 
a myriad small (rooms). 

29. (67) (Of him) who gives that bird of mine, which is Paro- 
darsh, small morsels of meat ^ along with pildv,^ some say cumin 
seed,^ [(a) some say that he gives out meat in that quantity to 
a righteous man], (68) of him, the ever-bringing, I who am 
Atiharmazd would not be an inquirer for liis second statement, 
[(a) once I shall ask ^ everybody], (69) for he proceeds onwards 
to the best existence (paradise). 

30. (70) Srosh the righteous asked of the Drilj, of Disgrace,® 
[(a) some say that (it is) of Wrath ; some, of the evil spirit], 
(71) without the accompaniment of a club, [that is, he put clown 
his club, (a) so that he might intimate that confession {Jckdsidkth) 
through fear is not to be considered as confession], (72) thus: 

0 Druj, who art inglorious, [that is, thou hast no benefit what- 
ever from it^], (and) inactive ! [that is, thou doest nothing which 
is proper]! (73) art thou thus conceiving without cohabitation of 
the whole living creation 1 [that is, when they do not cohabit 
with thee dost tliou become pregnant ?]. 

31. 32. (74) And she who is the demon Drfij exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus : O Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (75) 

1 do not conceive without cohabitation of the whole living crea- 


^ It is assumed here that gUn hard 
is a corruption of gUnbadt “a dome,” 
which is usually written gdmhafL 
The reading gilVy “ a tomb,” is hardly 
probable- 

2 This is a guess at the meaning of 
fraSf compare frasp, frasip, “ a beam 
or lintel. ” 

® This is translated in accordance 
with the view taken of the Avesta 
text in p. 247, but a more literal 
translation of the Pahlavi would be ; 
“(Of him) who gives (away) meat the 
size of the body of that bird of mine,” 
&ic. The Pahlavi translator evidently 
considered the whole passage as re- 
ferring to the meritorious work of 
charity. 

^ The old MS. in London has pildty 
a way of writing pildv^ an Eastern 


dish in which boiled mutton or fowl 
is smothered in rice, and garnished 
with hard-boiled eggs, onions boiled 
and fried, raisins, almonds, and spices, 
* Assuming tlmt zdra/c means ztrak. 
® Perhaps akaraz-var should be cor- 
rected into akaraz, 

^ Or “they have inquiiy made of.” 
® Reading forPers. khuddk/ 

a similar Pahlavi form occurs in Vend. 
V* 153, where it must be read khUf^ak 
=Pers. kkddah, “truth,” as it is the 
equivalent of Av. asliem. 

® Meaning probably from the divine 
glory. But tlie word ajash ought 
perhaps to be omitted, as it is an addi- 
tion to the text in tlie old MS. in 
London, and we should then read 
“thou hast no goodness whatever.” 
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tion. (76) There are even (for) me too ^ four males. (77) They 
impregnate me just as any other male, when the semen is in the 
females it impregnates, [that is, I become pregnant], 

33. (78) Srosh the righteous, &c. (as in (70) to (72), which 
are not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old MSS.) : Which is 
the first of those thy males ? 

34, 35. (79) And she who is the demon Drfij exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus : O Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (80) 
even that (zakAcIi) is the first of those my males, (81) when a 
man gives not even a trifle of his hoard of wealth, when he 
lived (ztst), [that is, exists], to a righteous man wdth perfect rec- 
titude. (82) He impregnates me, &c. (as in (77) abo-ve). 

36. (83) Srosh the righteous, <fec. (as in (70) to (72), w’hich 
are not repeated, in Pahlavi, by the old 31 SS.) : What is a coun- 
teraction of the effect of that] 

37 > 3 ^- (^4) demon Diuj exclaimed (in) 

reply to him, thus : O Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (85) 
it is a counteraction of the eflfect of that, (86) when the man 
gives even a trifle of his hoard of wealth, when not alive ^ (Id 
to a righteous man with perfect rectitude. (87) He will 
so destroy my pregnancy as a four-legged wolf when it tears out 
a son from the womb by tearing, (a) This is evident from the 
Avesta : it happens so w^hen the former (valman) is (one) who is 
impure (mdu palisht), and the latter {ya le<l€nman) is in want 
through dissemination of good ; when he gives up such wealth 
to such a man he will destroy the Diuj ; even wdien he gives up 
the wealth to that man the Bruj is destroyed, although that man 
also should give up the same wealth lest (al hat) it should like- 
wise be contaminated ; some say that she is destroyed after- 
wards. ^ 

39. (88) Srosh the righteous, <fec. (as in (70) to (72), which 
are not repeated, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.) : Which is the 
second of those thy males ? 

^ The most probable reading is ® This commentary would be hardly 
hdmand-tch It-ch 4 gUshan. intelligible without the corrections 

2 Meaning probably that he ar- supplied by the old MS. in London, 
ranges by will for a charitable distri- The form le-dcnman is occasionally 
bution of his property after death, used iordenman^ of which it was pro- 
which appears to be a misunderstand- bably an almost obsolete form at the 
ing of the Language of the Avesta. time when the commentator wrote. 
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40, 41. (89) (She) who is the demon Drdj exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus : O Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (90) 
even that is the second of those niy males, (91) when a man, 
through sinfulness, makes water an instep^s length beyond the 
front of the instep. (92) He impregnates me, &c. (as in (77), 
which is not repeated here, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.). 

42-44. (93-95) (As in (83-85), which are not repeated, in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (96) when the man, after standing 
up three steps (off), [some say beyond ^ the three steps], (97) 
having repeated three (praises of) righteous n ess, ^ and two Hii- 
inatanams (Yas. xxxv. 2), and three Hukhshathroteinfiis (Yas. 
XXXV. 5), recites aloud four Ahunavars (Yas. xxvii. 13, and) 
prays aloud the Yeuhe-hMam (Yas. vii. 27), (98) he will so de- 
stroy, <kc. (as in (87) above), (a) This is evident from the 
Avesta : it happens so when a man, through sinfulness, makes 
w^ater an instep’s length beyond the front of the instep ; for him 
(it) is the beginning of a tanapuhar (sin), and he atones for it 
by the Avesta.^ When he makes w’ater standing up it is the 
beginning of a tanflpuliar (sin) for him, and he does not atone 
for it by the Avesta. It is in front, ^ it is not backwards. It is 
as to that which proceeds from the body ^ (that) chvad yad he 
kasishtahe erezvb fratemem dhaeshish (“as much as the extremity 
of his smallest finger is an ofience ”) ; that amount of distance, 
(when) bent together, is suitable for every foul action.® Gogo- 
shasp ^ said that for the sake of preserving the clothes it is allow- 
able to make water far off. (b) When (one) accomplishes the 
action lawfully (and) well, when he squats down, one Yath^ahu- 
vairyo is to be uttered by him. S6shS,ns ® said that, in case of 


^ It appears in the sequel that bard 
min must mean “beyond,” that i% 
“more than” the three steps off; 
but according to its usual meaning 
it would be “ without” taking three 
steps backwards. 

2 That is, three Ashem-vohh for- 
mulas. See p. 141, note 2. 

3 By reciting the Avesta passages 
above i^rescribed. 

4 Probably “in front of the toes” 
is meant. The whole of this commen- 
tary is difficult to divide coiTectly 
into separate sentences. 

® The M'ord land is given by the old 


MS. in London, but is omitted by 
Spiegel and most later MSS. 

® Heading zak-t dArak dmdr ham” 
khdl visp khdrak ghal kdnishn vurdz. 
There are many difficulties in the 
sentence, and the traditional expla- 
nation is different, but decidedly 
eiToneous. 

^ The name of one of the old com- 
mentators who is often quoted in the 
Pahlavi version of the Vendidad and 
other works. 

® The name of another old com- 
mentator. 
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liaste {a'dshtdp)f when he utters (it) on a road it is also allowable, 
(c) And when he stands up the Avesta is all to be uttered by him 
within the three steps ; some say beyond the three steps, and on 
his walking ^ apart, the Avesta is ever to be uttered, [this walk- 
ing is that when he goes on from the three steps], or the Avesta 
is taken inwardly by hini.^ (d) When he accomplishes the 
action lawfully (and) well, (but) through sinfulness does not 
utter the Avesta, it is not clear to me (whether it is) one (or) 
two^ srosM-cJiarandms of a tandp'Ahar (sin). Gogoshasp said 
that when he accomplishes the action lawfully (and) well, he also 
(utters) three Ashem-vohus.^ 

45. (99) Srosh the righteous, &c. (as in (70) to (72), which 
are not repeated, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.) : Which is the 
third of those thy males] 

46, 47. (100) And she, &c. (as in (89) above) ! even that is 
the third of those my males, (loi) when a man asleep has an 
emission of semen, [that is, his semen comes out]. (102) He 
impregnates me, <fec. (as in (77), which is not repeated, in Pah- 
lavi, by the old MSS.). 

48-50. (103-105) (As in (83-85), which are not repeated, in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (106) when the man, after arising 
from sleep, extols righteousness, [that is, recites three Ashem- 
vohds], (107) two HumatanSims, (and) three Hukhshathrotemdis, 
and prays aloud four Yatha-ahd-vairyos (and) Yehhe-hatain,^ he 
will so destroy, &c. (as in (87) above). 

51. (108) Then this (man) speaks to Spendarmad thus: O 
Spendarmad! (109) I deliver up to thee this man, and do thou 
deliver this man back to me, (no) on the production, by skill. 


^ Traditionally, chamishn is “mak- 
ing water” (compare Pers. chamtn, 
“urine”), but here it is otherwise 
explained by the commentary itself. 

2 That is, it is muttered in a low 
tone of voice. 

* So in the old MS. in London. 
This mode of translation is in accord- 
ance with the idea of “ the beginning 
of a tanaphhar” mentioned in (a), as 
a tandpUhar is equivalent to a great 
number of srdshd-charandms, 

* The fourth dislocation of the text, 


as described in p. 367, note i, occurs 
after the words ashem vohd (the last 
having been the catchword at the 
end of a folio in the original MS. ) ; 
the remaining words, vohd vahish- 
tern 3, are found attached to the first 
word {usehiuhta) of the Avesta of (37) 
ill MSS., and have been omitted by 
Spiegel. The last eight Pahlavi words 
added to (98) really belong to (28), as 
noticed in j). 368, note 6. 

® The same prayers as those en- 
joined in (97). 
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of the reorganisation in the future existence, (m) knowing the 
G 3 ,thas and knowing i * * * 

55. (115) * * taking (the fourth step), quickly afterwards, 

we who are demons, at once we injure him by disease of the 
tongue. (ir6)2 Khshayamna pascJiaHa mereghenU gaUhCio 
astvaittsh ashahe yatha zanda ydtumenta merenchante gaethdo 
ashahe afterwards the possessed ones destroy the settlements 
of righteousness, supplied with creatures, as the spells of sor- 
cerers destroy the settlements of righteousness (a) So that up 
to the fourth step it is not more (than) ^ three sroshd-charandms, 
and at his fourth step it amounts to the beginning of a tandpd- 
Jiar, [some say that (he is) within what is permitted him in going 
the three (steps)]. When he walks on very many (steps) it is 
also not more than a tanapiihar, all that ^ remains over from the 
beginning. 

56-59. (117, 118) (As in (S3-S5), which are not repeated, in 
Palilavi, by the old MSS.), (119) (not given, in Pahlavi, by the 
old MSS.). (120, 1 21) (As in (115, 116), which are not repeated, 
in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.). 

60, 61. (122) (As in (18-21), which are not repeated, in Pah- 
lavi, by the old MSS. to) righteous one 1 (123) Who persecutes 
thee, thee who art Adharmazd, with the greatest persecution, 
and annoys with the greatest annoyance ? [that is, (does) all this 
another time].® 

62. (124) And Ahharmazd said to him thus : The courtezan, 

^ The fifth dislocation of the text, has been accepted as part of the 
as described in p. 367, note i, occurs Avesta text both here and in (121), 
after the words va dkds, where there see p. 249. It is not traiishited into 
is a break in the text owing to the Pahlavi, and tlie commentary which 
loss of a folio in the original MS. follows it belongs to the preceding 
This is all the more to be regretted sentence in the Avesta text, 
as it is evident, from the small quan- ® It is doubtful wheyior we should 
tity of missing text, that the lost not read “ not more than (aJ) a 
folio must have contained a long com- charandm.** 

mentary. The remaining eighteen * Assuming that we may read mdn 
Pahlavi words attached to (in) really instead of amat, see p. 346, note 2. 
belong to (18), as noticed in p. 367, This phrase seems to mean that he 
note I ; the word min being repeated only completes the tandpdhar, already 
because it was the catchword at the begun, by walking beyond the fourth 
end of a folio. step ; but the phrase is obscure. 

2 There seems little doubt of this ® Or perhaps “does all this at one 
being merely an Avesta quotation be- time.” 
longing to the commentary, which 
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O righteous Zaratdsht ! who mingles together the seed of the 
pious and impious, the idolaters and non-idolaters, the tanapH- 
Aar-sinners and also the no\\-tandpilhar-^mn^v^, (a) and it is not 
her business ; for when cohabitation is three times conceded by 
her (she is) worthy of death {marg-arjdn). G6g6s}]asp said that 
this is a courtezan who is w’ithin bounds (vtmand).^ 

63. (125) Of one-third the waters flowing from the mountains 
the power is exhausted by her gazing on (them), 0 Zarattisht I 
(126) Of one- third the trees which are growing, graceful, and 
golden-hued, the growth is exhausted by her gazing on (them), 
O Zaratiisht I 

64. (127) Of one-third of Spendarmad (the earth) the freedom 

from scarcity {atangih) is carried off by her walking on (it), O 
Zaratlisht ! (128) Of one-third the excellent thoughts, the ex- 

cellent words, the excellent deeds of a righteous man she 
abstracts the strength and dignity {{ihuJedhth)^ the success, 
fame (kluaudih)^ and even righteousness, through agitation 
{Jvvatman nafdmish.n)^ 0 Zaratusht 1 

65. (129) Concerning such (females) also I say unto thee, O 
h^pitrimS^n ZarntCisht ! that they are more destructive than a dart- 
ing serpent (t^~), [some say a darting snake {indr)\ (130) than a 
raving {shtf)“ wolf, (131) than a jungle-bred ^ wolf when it rushes 
into enclosures upon the sheep, (132) than a frog spawning 
tliouwsaiids when it plunges into the water, ^ [that is, it drops at 
once into the water ; some say from the male to the female], 

66-68. (133) (As in 18-21) which are not repeated, in Pah- 
lavi, by the old MSS. to) righteous one ! (134) whoever obser- 
vantly, [that is, he sees that (she) is menstruous], knowingly, 
[that is, he knows that (it) is a sin], (and) risking penalty, [that 
is, he would say thus : I will incur the penalty], cohabits wutli a 
w^)inan suffering from any kind of menstruation,^ w’ith that ob- 
servation and knowledge and risk of penalty, (135) what is (his) 

1 Meaning perhaps *‘in bondage,” ® This epithet is very doubtful; 
but the sense is rather uncertain, and “ jungle ” is to be understood in 
The word dfiid, which follows in its wide Indian meaning of “wilder- 
the old MSS., is probably only the ness,*’ not in its limited European 
Pahlavi att^ “is,” or hdd^ “would sense of “forest.” 

l)e,” in a P^and form, and ought to ^ Thereby polluting it. 

end this sentence. ® This is merely a free transla- 

2 Or perhaps yoMd, “ who de- tion. 

8 troys.” 
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penalty in cash (Ichvdstah) ? and what is it (at) the bridge ' with 
the goad (and) scourge {srdsM-charandm) ] How does he remove 
the penalty for the perpetration of that action ? [that is, how 
should he atone ?]. 

69, 70. (136) And Ahbarmazd said to him thus : Whoever 
observantly, &c. (as in (134) above), (137) he should ^ searcli 
out a thousand young (cattle), (138) and of all those cattle, of 
those which are suitably decorated,® and (consecrated) with holy- 
water, yad a/Mare veredhica asma reja, (‘‘what is in the kidneys, 
the kidney fat ”),^ he should carry forth for the fire with perfect 
rectitude; (139) (his) arm should carry (it) forth for the good 
water. 

71. (140) A thousand back-loads of hard firewood, dry and 
inspected,^ he should carry forth for the fire with perfect recti- 
tude. (141) A thousand back-loads of soft firewood emitting 
fragrance, or benzoin, or aloe- wood, or pomegranate,® or any 
other of the most sweet-scented of trees, he should carry forth 
for the fire with perfect rectitude. 

72. (142) He should (have) a thousand Barsoms arranged in 
(their) arrangement. (143) A thousand consecrated waters, 
with Horn (and) with flesh, which are purified, [that is, pure], 
Avatched, [that is, they are kept by a chief ([)riest)],’^ purified by 
a holy man,® [that is, prepared by a holy man], and watched 
by a holy man, [that is, a holy man kept (it) as chief (priest)], 
in connection® with which are those plants which are called 

^ At the Chinva^ bridge where the fire along with pieces of sandal-wood 
soul has to account for its actions in and pomegranate twigs, 
this life. ® To ascertain that it is free from 

2 Grammarians should notice that impurity. 

the conditional in these sentences ® Tlie hadhdna^pata, being classed 
(137-149) is formed by prefixing (in- here among odoriferous substances, 
stead of affixing) the auxiliaries dSy 4 , can hardly have been the pomegranate 
or hana^ to the indicative present. shrub, as assumed by tradition. 

3 Heading vttr<l2rmr(l2:=Pers. burdz ^ The zaota, or chief officiating 
lardz; this is, however, doubtful, as priest at all important ceremonies, 
the oldest reading is gvd' rdz nrdz, all must be intended by sarddr here. 

in Pazand, and may perhaps be some ® That is, by a priest, wliich must 
part of an animaL be the meaning of ddhmdn here. 

* The words asma r^a look more ® Assuming that ham-gUmth stands 
like “stone and gravel,” but the for ham-gdm^jih, Tlie oldest reading 
phrase is traditionally understood as is ham-gdnamtht which might be a 
referring to fat smeared on splinters miswriting of ham-gdnakXh^ “ the 
of wood which are thrown into the same manner ” (an inverted k being m 

in Pahlavi), 
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pomegranate, he should carry (all these) forth for the good water 
with perfect rectitude. 

73. (144) A thousand serpents who are created erect (Idld- 
dahishno) ^ he should destroy, two thousand of those other female 
snakes {mdr-hdridk), (145) A thousand land-frogs he should 
destroy, and two thousand of those of the water. (146) A thou- 
sand ants carrying off corn {ddn-Jcash) he should destroy, two 
thousand of those other venomous ones {daldrak),"^ 

74. (147) He should throw thirty over-bridges across navigable 
water (and) streams containing water, with arches {dahan),^ 
(148) He is to be beaten with a thousand blows of a horse- 
goad, (or) two thousand srdsho'Charandms, 

75. (149) That is his penalty at the bridge;^ that is his 
penalty in cash (khvdstak), that is his (penalty at) the bridge, 
with the goad (and) scourge {srosho-charandm) ; and so he should 
remove the penalty for the perpetration of that action, [that is, he 
should atone]. 

76. (150) If he removes (it) he gathers® for the better world 
of the righteous, [that is, his gathering is made for that jdace]. 
(151) If he does not remove (it) he gathers® for the world of 
the wicked, [that is, his gathering is made for that place], (152) 
of those deserving gloom, [that is, their desert is for that place], 
of gloomy origin, [that is, the Druj who makes a man wicked 
originates from that place], (and) gloomy, [that is, a dark place]. 

8 . — Pahlavi Vendidad XIX, 

I. (i) From the northern direction of the directions, from the 
northern direction of the place, from the direction of the demons, 
the evil spirit rushed forth, the deadly demon of the demons ; 
(2) and thus exclaimed he, the evil spirit, the deadly : (3) Kush 
on, O Drhj ! and destroy him, the righteous Zarathsht. (4) On 
to him they rushed, the Drhj, the demon Bdt, and secret-moving 
Destruction, the deceiver. 

^ That is, who stand partly erect danse appears to he superfluous, but 
when prepared to strike their prey or occurs in the oldest MSS. 
enemy, like the cobra and many other ® That is, he accumulates a store of 
snakes. good works, or sin, as the case may 

a Assuming that dahtrak (the oldest be. The meaning can hardly be “he 
reading) stands tov zdhirakf “poison- is gathered to,” although the phrase 
ous.” might perhaps be so translated with- 

5 This is merely a guess. out doing much violence to grammar. 

^ See p. 378, note i. This first 
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2, (5) ZaratUsbt chanted aloud the Ahuna-vairya (formula), 

[those two Yath^-ahh-vairyos which stand before hushiti (Yas. 
Ixviii. 14)], and he consecrated the good water which is of good 
creation, 1 and the Mazdayasnian religion was professed by him, 
[that is, he uttered the fravardn^, (Yas, i. 23)]. (6) The Drfij 

was confounded by that ; away tliey rushed, the demon Bht and 
secret-moving Destruction, the deceiver. 

3, (7) The Drfij exclaimed (in) reply to him thus : Thou art 

a misleader, 0 evil spirit ! this thou art, [that is, anything un- 
looked for, w’hich it is not possible for thee to do thyself, thou 
orderest us (to do)]. (8) The ruin of him, who is Spit^mfiii 

Zarathsht, is not contemplated by us, (9) owing to the full glory 
[owing to the great diligence] of the righteous Zaratusht ; (a) so 
liiat they announce that whoever remains in activity, on him less 
affliction comes. (10) Zaratusht perceived in (his) mind thus : 
The wicked demons, astute in evil, consult together about my 
ruin. 

4, (ii) Up rose Zaratilsht, forth w'ent Zaratflsht, (12) from 

the extinction of evil thought {Alcumano) [when the evil thought 
in his body is extinguished] by severely distressing questions, 
[by those questions, so severe, which are proposed to it] ; (a) 
some say that evil thought is extinguished by him when it asks 
what is severely distressing.^ (13) And he held a stone {saf/) in 
liis hand, which w^as the size of a hut, the righteous Zaratfisht ! 
[the rocky stone,^ some say, is the spirit of the Yatha ahfl-vairyo], 
(14) w’ho thus besought the creator Aflharinazd : (15) Where is 
that kept on this wide, round, far-traversed (earth, which) is to 
be fixed on the roof^ in the dwelling of Porflshasp ? (r/) Some 

say it is kept on this earth, so wide, round, (and) far-traversed, 
and the place which is kept for it is fixed on the roof in the 
dwelling of Porfishasp. 

1 The “good DAitl’* would pro- word for “stone” in the Pahlavi 

bably be identified, by the Pahlavi Vendidad, there seems little doubt 
translator, with the river of that that a stone is meant, though tradi- 
name, see p. 357, note 1. tion prefers to understand the phrase 

2 It is not clear whether the Pah- as “the thrice three,” applicable to 

lavi translator means to personify the or “ nine-jointed ” staff 

Akbmano as a demon existing inde- of Zaratfisht, see p. 333, note 4. 
l»endent of the mind or not. ^ The words daj'jtk zhdr, being 

^ Or “the stone of three kinds,” if merely a transciiption of the Avesta, 
we read sag-x Z-gUnt instead of Bog-i are translated in accordance with the 
mginC, As sag (not Bang) is the usual meaning adopted in p. 333, note 4. 
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5. (16) Zaratiisht proclaimed aloud, [that is, he openly [j^atdtd) 
conveyed], to the evil spirit, thus : O evil spirit, astute in evil ! 
(17) I destroy the creatures produced by the demons, I destroy 
the corruption (nasush) produced by the demons, (18) I destroy 
the desire for witches, [the worship of idols], until the triumphant 
SUd-homand beneficial one ”) is brought forth by the water of 
KashosM, [(a) both I destroy and my disciples destroy thee ; and 
after he arrives he will annihilate thee by his own deeds], (19) 
from the eastern direction of the directions, (a) (From) the place 
where the sun comes up on the longest day to the place where it 
comes up on the shortest day is the east ; from the place where 
it comes up on the shortest day to the place where it goes down 
on the sliortest day is the south ; from the place where it goes 
do'vn on the shortest day to the place where it goes down on the 
longest day is the w’est ; and the remainder is the north. Some 
say that the north is an abyss. ^ 

6. (20) (In) re[)ly to him exclaimed the evil spirit, astute in 

evil, (21) thus : Destroy not these my creatures, 0 righteous 
Zarattisht ! (22) Thou art the son of Forfishasp, and thou art 

from the conception of thy mothers womb, I know thee, [(a) some 
say that I had the worship of thy ancestors, and do thou also 
worship me]. (23) Curse the good religion of the Mazdayas- 
nians, (and) obtain happiness as V6ghn6, the king, obtained it. 

7. (24) (In) rei)ly to him spoke he who is Siulaman Zara- 
tfisht, (25) thus: I curse not that which is Afiharmazd’s own, 
the good religion of the Mazdayasnians ; (26) not for love of 
body nor life, not for much result and not for good result, not 
on account of the parting of body and soul, [that is, although 
they cut off my head yet 1 curse not], 

8. (27) (111) reply to him exclaimed the evil spirit, astute in 
evil: (28) With what words dost thou smite me? [that is, 
wouldst thou make me confounded ?] and with what words wilt 
thou molest me ? [that is, wouldst thou force me apart from the 
creatures ?] with (what) w'ell-formed implement, (from) these 
creatures of me who am the evil spirit ? 

9. (29) (In) reply to him spoke he who is Spit^infin Zara- 

1 Heading “ a bottom,” as the mountain Arcztira at the gate of 

hell is supposed to be in the north, hell, see p. 316, note 4, and p. 337, 
But the word may be also read td-x, note 9. 

“a summit/’ which might refer to 
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tiislit, (30) thus : With the Homa-mortar and dish and Homa, even 
the words Ahharmazd pronounced, the Avesta, (31) are my best 
implements. (32) With those words I smite thee, [that is, I 
would make thee confounded], with those words I molest thee, 
[that is, I would force thee apart from the creatures], with those 
well-formed implements, O evil sj)irit, astute in evil ! (33) which 
were given to me by him, the beneficent spirit, and were given 
to him in boundless time, [some say thus : which were given to 
me by him, the beneficent spirit, and were given to me by him 
in boundless time], (34) and were given over to me by them, the 
Ameshaspends, the good rulers and good arrangers, [that is, they 
have been assisting in the giving by them].^ 

10. (35) Zaratusht chanted aloud the Ahuna-vairya, [that is, 
the Yath^-ahfi-vairyo] ; (36) the righteous Zaratfisht spoke out 
thus : That which I ask of thee Thou tellest to me right, O 
Auharmazd ! ^ I am firmly of opinion, [some say thus : Right is 
what Thou tellest to me]. 

II* (37)^ Through what is to be fixed on the roof^ where 
Auharmazd (and) the good one [Vohuman] of good estimatiiui 
are stationed (dhist)^ [this “estimation’^ (stands) for Vohiiman 
again], (38) (with) Ashavahisht, Shatver, (and) Spendarmad. 

12. (39) How should I act with them (to defend) from that 

Drfij who is from the evil spirit, astute in evil ? [that is, how 
should I make her quite confounded 1], (40) How when it has 

become polluted directly, how when it has become polluted in- 
directly, how shall I dispossess the corruption {nasusk) from the 
residence (vis) of Mazdayasnians 1 (41) How do I purify a 

righteous mani How do I bring purification on a righteous 
woman 1 

13. (42) And Afiharmazd said to him thus : Thou mayst call, 
0 Zaratusht! upon the good religion of the Mazdayasnians, 

^ These words, “ by them,” lead terest to grammarians, as they show 
one to suspect that the Pahlavi trans- th.'it two pronominal suflSxes can be 
lator considered “boundless time” added to one particle, 
as much an individual as “ the bene- ^ Yas. xliv., see pp. 158-161. 
ficent spirit,’' and that we ought to * The Pahlavi translator omits the 
read “by boundless time” (the Pah- usual opening invocation of the 
lavi pavan being both “by” and Creator, see the translation of the 
“ in ”). The rare forms mUnamash, Avesta text, p. 333. 
afamash, and afamshUn (for a/am- * See p. 380, note 4. 
thdn), in these sentences, are of in- 
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[that is, celebrate a Vendidad]. (43) Thou mayst call, 0 Zara- 
tusht ! upon the Ameshaspends in invisible concealment on the 
seven regions of the earth, [that is, although thou seest them 
not they are to be propitiated]. (44) Thou mayst call, 0 Zara- 
tuaht ! upon the self-sustained universe, [its self-sustainment is 
this, that through the energy which is within it nothing from 
without is wanted within it], and boundless time, (and) the 
upper-working air {vdt). (45) Thou mayst call, O Zaratusht ! 
upon the swift wind created by Auharmazd, and also call Speii- 
darmad, the graceful daughter of Ahharmazd. 

14. (46) Thou mayst call, O Zarathsht ! upon the spirit 
(fravashi) of me who am Auharmazd, (47) which is (of the 
creations) of Ahharmazd the greatest in body, the best in worth, 
the most excellent in appearance, the most formidable [strongest], 
the most sagacious [wisest], the best-shaped, [that is, the limbs 
most adapted one for the other], the highest in righteousness, 
(48) the soul of which is the beneficent text. (49) Thou 
shouldst thyself, 0 Zaratusht ! call these creatures of Afihar- 
mazd, [that is, do not surrender (it) from (thy) liand]. 

15. (50) Zaratusht considered ^ my words, [that is, he heark- 
ened to them] ; (a) some say that Zarathsht considered my 
words, [that is, he believed about them that it would be neces- 
sary to keep (and) hear (them)]; (51) (and said) : I call upon 
the righteous Ahharmazd, the creator of creatures. (52) I call 
upon Mitr6 of the wide cattle-pastures, the well-armed, glorious 
with missiles, 2 the most victorious of missiles, [that is, these are 
good (and) more (than) those of the angel V^hr^m]. (53) I call 
upon Srosh the righteous, the handsome, when he holds a sword 
in (his) hand over the head of the demons, at that time I call 
him most. 

16. (54) I call upon the beneficent text which is very glori- 
ous. (55) I call upon the self -sustained universe, boundless 
time, and the upper-working air. (56) I call upon the swift 
wind created by Ahharmazd ; Spendarmad, the graceful daughter 
of Auharmazd, I also call. (57) I call upon the good religion 

1 This sentence is corrected by com- siles," but the word is ambiguous, 
paring it with (114) further on. and might be read zahishno, “emana- 

* Heading zdydnOj “ arms, mis- tion, radiation.” 
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of tbe Mazdayaanians ; the law against the demons, ^ the law of 
Zaratiisht, I also call. 

17. (58) ZaratHsht inquired of Aiiharmazd thus : Thou art a 
generous creator, 2 O Aiibarmazd ! [that is, the benefit from him 
is much] ; (59) with what words do I reverence, with what words 
do I worship Thee ? (and do) my disciples and these creatures of 
Ahharrnazd ? 

18. (60) And Ahharmazd said to him thus : When thou 
comest up to a growing tree, O Spit^m 5 ,ri Zarattisht ! (61) which 
is fine, well-grown, (and) strong, recite tliese words : (62) Salu- 
tation to the good tree created by Auharmazd (and) righteous I ^ 
{a) Ilighteousness is the best prosperity, [a store of these is 
good, duty and good works] ; (/>) virtuous is righteousness, vir- 
tuous is he who is a right-doer through perfect righteousness, 
[that is, he performs duty and good works].'^ 

19. (63) Tiiou mayst carry off Barsom for that ceremony a 
span long, a barley-corn thick. (64) Thou shouldst not cut up 
the Barsom with over-attention,^ [that is, thou shouldst leave 
(it) to] ® men become righteous,^ and it is held by them in the 
left hand ; (65) and Ahharmazd is prayed to by them, and the 
Ameshaspends are prayed to by them. (66) lioina, too, the 
golden-hued, the exalted, and they also who are excellent, 
Vohumaii and good liberality created by Ahharniazd, the right- 
eous (and) best, are prayed to likewise by them. 

20. (67) Zarathsht inquired of Ahharmazd thus : Thou art 

omniscient, O Ahharmazd ! (68) Thou art sleepless, O Ailhar- 
mazd ! and uniiitoxicated, thou who art Ahharmazd ! (69) A 

^ The Vendidad. text, however, refer to the cutting of 

2 Or it may he translated as in p. the Barsom itself, which is now hardly 
334, note I. ever done, as they generally use metal 

^ Dastur Hoshangji observes that wires instead of twigs, 
when a Parsi priest goes nowadays * This Pahlavi translation of the 
up to a pomegranate tree to cut the Ashem-vohh formula is omitted by 
urvardm he does not use these words, Spiegel, but is given by the old MSS. 
but washes liis hands and the knife * The word avar-niktriahnUc is not 
with consecrated water, thrice recit- a correct equivalent of the Avesta 
ing klishnaothra AhuraM MazdAo, pairi-kei'ctem, but it is hazardous to 
asJiem voIiA^ and cuts a twig from the alter it into avar-kartnishnth. 
pomegranate tree for the urvardm, ® Or “ thou shouldst break (it) off 
and a leaflet from the date tree for for,” if shtkan-Ae be read instead of 
the aiwydonhana, or girdle of the shedktln-de. 

Barsom. The instructions in the ^ That is, priests. 
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good-minded man is mingled in direct pollution with him (yal), 
a good-minded man is mingled in indirect pollution with him 
{val) whose body is stricken by the demons and defiled, and the 
demons mingle him with it, [that is, they would make (him) 
completely defiled] ; did the good-minded (one) become purified ? 

21. (70) And Afiharmazd said to him thus: Seek for bull’s 
urine, O Zarathsht ! of a young, entire bull, lawfully inaugur- 
ated.^ (71) Thou mayst carry on the purification on the land 
created by Auharmazd, [that is, they may perform (it) in a wild 
spot of nava vlbdzm drdjo (“ nine fathoms length”)]. (72) With 
a surrounding furrow he should score (it) around, the man who 
is purifying. 

22. (73) One hundred praises of righteousness are to be 
recited (thus) : Ashem vohd, (<kc., and) (74) two hundred 
(YathAahd-vairyoa).^ (75) With four times thorough washing 
he is washed over, (by) the man who is purifying, with bull’s 
urine produced by bulls, twice with water which should be 
created by Atlharmazd,*'^ which should be well-formed. 

23. (76) Purified becomes the good-minded man, purified 
becomes the man who shall come with him.^ (77) The cloth- 
ing of the good-minded (one) is to be taken up by the left arm 
with the right, and by the right arm with tlio left, with the 
assistance of one another. (78) Then the good-minded (one) is 
to be called out ^ in the light produced by skill, that we may 
brighten his star given by destiny, (79) always till those nine 
nights shall elapse over the man. 

24. (80) After the nine nights thou mayst carry forth conse- 
crated water to the fire, thou mayst carry forth the hard 
firewood to the fire, thou mayst carry forth sw’eet-scented 
incense to the fire, (81) (and he) who is good-minded shouhl 
fumigate his clothes. 


^ The bull whose urine is employed 
for such puri^oses lias to be once pro- 
perly consecrated by a certain cere- 
mony, when he becomes ddityO-kcrctd, 
and can then supi^ly lawful urine for 
the rest of his life. 

The words yathd ahd vairyd vad 
vdstdre^n, which have been taken into 
the Avesta text (see p. 335), belong, 
no doubt, to the Pahlavi translation. 


® Probably meaning pure water. 
In the old MSS. the conditional di 
occurs twice, as here translated, 

^ Or “ who shall come in contact 
with him.” 

® So all unaltered MSS., but Da» 
tur Hoshangji suggests that sJiart 
idnishriy “is to he opened or exposed,' 
should be read instead of karUitnishA 
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25. (82) Purified becomes the clothing of the good-minded 
(one), purified becomes the man who holds the clothing. 
(83) The clothing, &c. (as in (77) above). (84) The good- 
minded (one) exclaims thus : Salutation to Afiharmazd ! saluta- 
tion to the Ameshaspends ! salutation to those other righteous 
ones! (a) Afarg^ showed from this passage that he whose 
liands are not washed should not reverence the sun, and should 
not enga!ze in silent prayer {vdj). 

26. (85) Zarattisht inquired of Afiharmazd thus : Thou art 

omniscient, O Afiharmazd 1 (86) Shall I raise the righteou.s 

man '? shall I raise the righteous woman % shall I raise the 
wicked and the idolaters, the men who are polluters'? 2 (87) 

Tlie giving up ^ removes away the earth created by Atiharmazd ; 
the giving up removes away the flowing water, the grown corn, 
and the other wealth. (88) And Auharmazd said to him thus : 
Thou mayst raise (them), O righteous Zaratflsht ! 

27. (89) Creator of the material world, righteous one 1 ^ 
Where are those events ^ in lodgment ? where do those events 
proceed'? [that is, where is the place of their coming and 
going*?] wherewith are those events in connection? where do 
those events come back to the same place for a man whom they 
give up to his own soul in the material life of mankind ? ® 

28. (90) And Afiharmazd said to him thus : After the pass- 
ing away of men, after the proceeding forth of men, [that is, 
when their proceedings in the world are completed], after the 
tearing away of the life from the former body by the demons, 
the wicked ones astute in evil, [that is, of everyone they most 
tear away that from which unseparated {i ahard) he does not 
die] ; (91) on the complete up-lifting of the third night, when 
the dawn glows, the beaming, (92) on the mountain of the 


1 The name of one of the old com- 
mentators. 

The reading of the old MSS. is 
certainly rj^iHhno-zahishndn, a inisiii- 
teri)retation of the Av. merezujUtm. 

3 Taking hard yehahdntano (which 
the old MSS. api^end to both clauses 
of the sentence) as the nominative. 
It might be translated “ result,” but 
the x)assage seems to refer to the 


resurrection, or to the soul’s entrance 
into its separate spiritual life, as de- 
tailed in the following verses. 

^ This opening sentence is abbrevi- 
ated in the old MSS. 

^ Tlie traditional meaning of ddsar 
is “destiny.” 

® As the meaning is not very clear 
it is safest to give the literal trans- 
lation. 
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glory of righteousness where it ^ arouses Miti o the well-armed, 
(93) and tlie sun rises up there in (its) ascent. 

29. (94) The demon Vizarsh by name, O Splt^mfin Zara- 
tusht ! carries off the soul bound, the wicked (and) the idolaters, 
the men who are polluters, (a) That is, with a halter {J)and) 
which falls upon the neck of every one when he dies ; when 
l ighteous it falls off from his neck {ash min chavarman), when 
wicked they will drag him with that same halter to hell. 
(95) He comes to the time-worn path, whoever is wicked (and) 
whoever is righteous, [{a) Every one will come to that place 
to behold Affharmazd (and) Ahriman ; he who is righteous to 
offer prayer, (but) he who is wicked is unable to offer prayer 
and becomes rej^entant, and by his repentance they restore the 
dead again]. (96) (To) the Chinvad bridge created by Afihar- 
niazd, where they clear away {bard zadhid ) the worldly portion 
of the consciousness (and) soul, (97) which was given to them 
in the material world. 

30. (98) She who is graceful in appearance, well-formed, 

[that is, it is not necessary to do anything to her],- strong, [that 
is, powerful],^ well-developed, [that is, she has grown in excel- 
lence], comes (99) w'ith a dog, [that is, protection is with her], 
with discriininaticm, [that is, it is evident who is who and which 
is w^hich], with replies,^ [that is, with goodness and crime]/'’ 
willing, [that is, as a man requires], (and) provided wdth skill. 
(100)® . , . She supports the soul of the righteous across 

Alborz. (101) They pass across by the Chinvad bridge "whose 
two extremities {2-sarlh) are their owui heavenly angels ; (a) one 
stands at Chakad-i Daitih,'^ and one at Alborz. 

Probably the dawn. Dastur Hoshangji suggests reading 

2 Literally : “it is not necessary to vhh hachak, “ many children.” 
perform an operation upon her.” ® The old MSS. omit the Pahlavi 

2 Assuming that ktk at/h tuhan^ translation of the first clause of this 
the reading of the old MSS. in Lon- sentence in the Avesta : “ She dis- 
don, stands for taktk aigh tdbdn, misses the sinful soul of the wicked 

* The oldest reading is pasukho- into the glooms ” (see p. 255). This 
liCmandy but Dastur Hoshangji sug- is, no doubt, a blunder, as there is no 
gests reading pw5(iw-7(td»iand, “having reason to suppose that this clause is 
sons.” an Avesta quotation introduced by 

® Probably meaning that she has the Pahlavi translator, 
the replies both of the good and the ^ The Bundahish (p. 22, W.) states 
bud. The oldest reading is vasth va that the mountain “Chakfid-i Dili till 
lajakf and vasVi is very like v^htk ; is that of the middle of the world, 
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31. (102) Vohuman shall rise up from a throne made of 
gold, (a) where he transacts the affairs of the dominion of the 
eternal ones.^ (^^03) Vohuman exclaims thus : How hast thou 
come up here? O righteous one! tasting immortality {andsh- 
vashtamiin), (104) from that perishable world which is afflicted, 
unto this imperishable world which is unafflicted ? 

32. (105) Contented the soul of the righteous goes on from 
Vohuman (106) up to Aflharmazd and up to the Ameshaspends 
and up to the throne made of gold, (107) up to Garodman, the 
abode of Atlharmazd, the abode of the Ameshaspends, the abode 
of those others who are also alike (hamtch) righteous ones. 

33. (108) Owing to the purified state of that righteous 
(one), [owing to the protection 2 of purity in the soul], after 
passing away, the wicked demons, astute in evil, are frightened 
away by its scent, (109) as a sheep molested by wolves when it 
is frightened off by the scent of a wolf. 

34. (no) The righteous men come together ^ every one; 
(a) some say HushMar, Hush 4 dar*mah, and Sosh}Ans ; (in) 
and N^ryosang brings them together. (112) The messenger 
of Afiharmazd call Nerydsang; (113) thou shouldst thyself, 
O Zaratfisht ! call upon these creatures of Afiharmazd, [that is, 
do not surrender (it) from (thy) hand].^ 

35. (114) Zaratfisht considered my words, &c. (as in (50) 

above) ; (115) (and said) : I call upon Afiharmazd the righteous, 
the wise.<^ (n^) I upon the earth created by Afiharmazd, 
the water created by Auharmazd, and the rightful vegetation. 
(117) I call upon the sea which is made wide. ^ (118) I call 

upon the sky, the handsome-formed, [that is, it is formed well- 
vaulted].® (119) I call upon the endless light, the self-sustained, 

the height of a hundred men, on ^ The old MSS. are here, for once, 
which the Ohinvad bridge stands, and more corrupt than the modern ones, 
they take account of the soul at that ^ Traditionally, “ the friend.’* 
place.” ® This is a repetition of (49), and 

^ Reading avtdamdnkardno,** those the subject now returns to the point 
acting without time,” but this is it left when interrupted by the in- 
liable to the objection that avt ought quiries in (58). 

to be otherwise written. ® This is a misinter])retation of the 

2 The word pdnakth seems to have Avesta, see p. 256. 
been written by mistake in the old ^ A free translation of Vouru- 
MS. in London, and to have been kasha, which is always FarfLkhh-kanjl 
corrected by a marginal gloss into in Pahlavi. 

pdkVi ; later copyists give both words ® So in the old MSS. , but “ vaulted 

in the text, as here translated. together ” iu later ones. 
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[that is, its self-sustainment is this, that they ^ make every one 
its own for itself]. 

36. (120) I call upon the better world of the righteous, of 
all-glorious light. (121) 1 call upon Garodm^n, the abode of 
Afiharmazd, and the abode of the Ameshaspends, and the abode 
of those other righteous ones. (122) I call upon the constantly 
advantageous place, ^ the self-sustained, [its constant advantage- 
ousness is this, that when it once became (so) all of it became 
thereby ever-advantageous] ; the Chinvad bridge, created by 
Auharmazd, I also call. 

37. (123) I call upon good-fortune the wishful-eyed, the 
favouring, the spirit of favour (hil-chashmih). (124) I call upon 
the valiant guardian-angels of the righteous, who benefit all 
creatures. (125) I call upon the victorious angel Verehran 
(Behr^m), created by Afiharmazd, who bears the standard of the 
glory created by Auharmazd. (126) I call upon the star 
I’ishtar, the brilliant, the glorious ; at the time when (it is) in 
the form of a bull wutli golden horns I call it most. 

38. (127) I call upon the propitious Gfithas, ruling the chiefs 
(of the creation, and) righteous ; [their rulersbip of the chiefs 
is this, that it is proper to pray to any of the others through 
them]. (128) I call upon the Ahunavaiti GAtha ; I call upon 
the Ushtavaiti GS-tha ; I call upon the Spenta-mainyu G&tha ; 
I call upon the Vohu-khshathra Githa ; I call upon the Vahish- 
toishti G^tha. 

39. (129) I call upon the region {Ichlivar) of Arezahi and of 
Savahi ; I call upon the region of Fradadafshu (and of) Yida- 
(lafshu j I call upon the region of Youru-bareshti and of Youru- 
jareshti ; I call upon the region of Qaniratha the splendid ; 
{a) this they assert as they are stationed (dhist) in this (one). 

(130) I call upon Het-homand^ the illustrious, the glorious. 

(131) I call upon the good Ashishang.^ I call upon the most 
riglitful (^rajistak)y the learned, the good. (132) I call upon the 

1 The fixed stars, which produce works exactly counterbalance their 

their own light. sins, and where they remain in a 

2 This HamUhak-sHIak gds appears stationary state till the final resur- 
to be the place of the Harrdstakdn of rection. 

the later books, the intermediate * See Vend. i. (50), p. 361, 
place, between heaven and hell, re- * See p. 215. 
served for those souls whose good 
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glory of the Iranian countries. I call upon the glory of Jam 
sb6d the rich in flocks. 

40. (133) When Srosh is satisfied with the three nights^ ^ 
worship, and (has) recognised, [that is, completed (its) con- 
sideration], and accepted (it), Srosh the righteous ! the handsome, 
triumphant Srosh, the righteous ! (134) consecrated water is to 
be carried forth to the fire; thou shouldst carry forth hard 
firewood to the fire, (and) thou shouldst carry forth sweet- 
scented incense to the fire. (135) The fire Vazisht is to be 
propitiated, which smites the demon Spenjagar. (136) Cooked 
food is to be carried forth, full of dried sugar-plums. ^ 

41. (137) Thou shouldst propitiate Srosh the righteous ; (138) 
Srosh the righteous who destroys the demons, who are stupid, 
drunk, and causelessly drunk, [that is, drunk without wine]. 
(139) lie hurls them down to the Druj of Askan,^ the wicked 
(and) the idolaters, the men who are polluters, back to Yizarsh 
the demon.^ 

44. (140) (The evil spirit exclaimed) thus : Why do wo 
assemble in an assembly, 0 wicked demons astute in evil ! on 
the summit of Arezur ? ^ [that is, when we go back what report 
(srobdk) do we carry back “?] 

45. (141) They rushed and they shouted the cries of demons, 
they became worse about the matter, the demons, the wicked 
ones astute in evil.® . . . (142) (For) this we assemble in an 
assembly on the summit of Arezur. 

^ Meaning tlie three nights after a ® The oldest reading is di'Hj-i a,9- 
death, during which ceremonies in Artfwo, but the meaning is uncertain, 
honour of Srosh are to be performed. It seems to be merely a transcrj])t of 
After the third day and night cere- the Avesta drujaskandm. 
monies commence in honour of the ^ The word dahd (which although 
ArdM Fravard or righteous guardian in Avesta letters seems to belong to 
angels. The word meaning “the the Tuhlavi text) is omitted by Spie- 
three nights” is traditionally pro- gel. A long passage (see pp. 336, 337) 
nounced seddsk or sadis (see Mainyft- is here omitted in the old M»^S. with 
i-khard xxi. 10 ; Ixiii. 7), and is the Pahlavi translation. This oinis- 
sometimes confounded with Srosh ; sion has evidently been caused by the 
but it seems to be nothing but satdthy loss of a folio in some original MS., 
“a triplet,” (compare Pers. said). whence they have all descended. 

2 The oldest reading looks like bard ® See p. 337, note 9. 
khashdf} ahakarpdk, but should pro- ® Two clauses of this sentence (see 
bably be read hard khushkV], shakar- p. 337) are omitted in the old Pahlavi 
rSjdk, translation. 
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46. (143) Because the righteous Zarathsht is born in the 
dwelling of P6riishasp, (144) Where (can) we procure his 
death % for he is the smiter of the demons, and he is the adver- 
sary of the demons. (145) He restrains the destroyer from de- 
stroying, [that is, he takes away his oppressiveness], he puts 
down idolatry, [that is, he makes (it) powerless]. (146) He 
proclaims avoidance of the corruption [uasilsh) produced by the 
demons; the falsehoods of Mitokht (the liar) he also makes 
powerless. 

47 - (^47) The demons shouted, the demons fled, the wicked 
ones astute in evil, to the bottom of the world of darkness which 
is the grievous ^ hell, and back to constant smoke. 

9 . — Pahlavi Vendidad XX, 

I. (i) Zaratflsht inquired of Auharmazd, &c. (as in Vend, 
xviii. (21), p. 367, to) righteous one ! Who was the first of the 
men who are careful ones, 2 [who know well how to take care of 
the body, such as SpendyM ; ^ some say that a sword ^ made no 
effect upon (him)], (2) (who are) accomplished ones, [sages, sncli 
as KM-Us], (3) (who are) willing ones, [such as Jamsh^d], (4) 
(who are) fortunate ones, [and powerful ones, such as Patsrob],'* 

(5) (who are) brilliant ones, [and skilful ones, such as Zaratflsht], 

(6) (who are) valiant ones, [such as Keresasj)a], (7) (who are) 
those of the early law {phhddddn), [such as Hoshang; this early 
law was this, that he first set going the law of sovereignty], (8) 
(and) by whom disease was kept ® to disease, and death was kept 
to death by him, [that is, they could not escape from his con- 
trol {band )\ ; (9) he kept (back) the drawn dagger," [that is, it 
was stopped by him on the way], (10) and the scorching of fire 
was kept by him away from the bodies of men ? 

1 Reading compare Pers. ® Traditionally identified with Kai- 

drang. The Dasturs prefer reading Khhsro, but this seems only a guess. 
airSg^ which they translate “stink- It is more probable that Pat-khhsro 
ing.” is meant, who is said to have been a 

Said to mean those rendered ae- brother of Vishtasi) in the Pahlavi 
cure or invulnerable by means of Sh&hnamah. 

spells. ® Reading ddsht in all the phrases 

* The Pahlavi form of Isfendy&r, a (as suggested by Dastur Hoshangji) 
son of Vishtfisp, who conquered Ar- instead of the ash ddd of the MSS. ; 
jasp. the Pahlavi letters being the same in 

Or a battle-axe, according as we both cases, 
compare with Pers. tish^ or ttshah. ^ This is merely a guess. 
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2. (i i) And Aflharmazd said to him thus ; Srit ’ was the first, 
O Spitam&n Zarattisht ! of the men who are careful ones, <fec. (as 
in (i-io) above), (a) That is, Srlt of the Sftm&ns, not Srlt of 
the Sferj&ns,* (at) the place where he had come he was able to 
act. (6) Some say that he was Yim, and his Sritship was this, 
that he was the third ruler. ^ 

3. (12) He begged (and) obtained a weapon {vishchihar) from 
Shahrivar, [(a) some say that it was obtained through Shahrivar, 
so that its top (and) bottom might be bound with gold], ^ (13) 
for withstanding disease, for withstanding death, for withstand- 
ing pain, for withstanding fever, (14)^ . . . for withstanding 
iujhish ® the putrid, the disfigurer, the malignant eye which the 
evil spirit formed in the bodies of men ; [every one is good as to 
his own (and) evil as to others]. 

4. (15) Then I who am Auharmazd brought forth healing 
l»lants; (16) many and many hundreds, and many and many 
thousands, and many and many myriads; (17) and therewith 
one G6keren6, the Homa which is white.^ 

5. (18) The inviter to work of every kind, the commander 
(and) Dastur of every kind, the possessor of every kind of bless- 
ing, [that is, it provides healthiness of life], for the bodies of 
men.® 

• ••••• 

7. (19) Disease ! I say unto thee : Flee away ! Pain ! I say 

^ The Avesta Thrita, see pp. 178, angel who has special charge of all 
277. metals. 

2 So spelt in the old MS. in Lon- ® The names of eight diseases are 
don ; later MSS. alter it into S6r- here left untranslated by the Pahlavi 
zkn. The nearest Avesta equiva- version. 

lent appears to be the sarejd of Yas. ® The name of this disease or evil is 

xxix. 3; but perhaps the allusion is written, in Avesta characters, 

to Thritd aivd-saredhd in Yasht xiii. here and in (24), and dghish in (20), in 

125, as S^rjdn can also be read ^sarjdnj the old MS. in London. 

and the Pahlavi ch — j is a letter of ^ This is the tree of life which is 

juactically the same form as the Av. said to grow in the sea Vouru-kasha, 

dh. where it is carefully preserved from 

® This is an attempt to connect the the evil spirit, in order that it may 
name Thrita with Av. thritya, “third,** furnish immortality at the end of the 
As H6sh&ng has already been men- world. See Bundahish (p. 42, ’VV.). 
tioned as the first sovereign (see (7) ® Verse 6, which is a repetition of 

above) Yima would be, of course, the (13) and (14), is not translated in the 
third. Pahlavi version. 

* Because Shahrivar is the arch- 
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unto thee : Flee away ! and Fever ! I say unto thee : Flee away ! 
{20)^ . , , Aghish/ I say unto thee : Flee away 1 

8. (21) What is vanquished by the vigour oi that Homa is the 
Dr^j, and the vigour of that Drhj is vanquished (by) its re- 
sources. (22) What is the strength of its dominion is I who am 
Auharmazd.2 

9. (23)^ . . . I counteract disease, I counteract death, I coun- 
teract pain, I counteract fever, (24)^ ... I counteract aghuh 
the putrid, the disfigurer, the malignant eye, which the evil 
spirit formed in the bodies of men, [every one is good as to his 
own (and) evil as to others]. 

10. (25) I counteract every disease and death, every sorcerer 
and witch, and every wicked courtezan. 

11. (26) The longing for Airman ^ is for me the arrival of 
ioy, [that is, it is necessary for thee to come with joy], (and) 
they compel (him) to act for the men and women of Zaratusht. 
(27) Vohuman is joyful, [that is, it is necessary for thee also to 
come, that they may compel thee to act with joy]. He who is 
desirous of religion becomes worthy, with, the reward here (in 
this world) and that also there (in the other world). (28) The 
reverent supplication for righteousness is Ashavahisht, [that is, 
my reverence is tlirough him] ; may he become the dignity of 
Auharmazd, [the mobadship of the mobads]. 

12. (29) The longing for Airman destroys every disease and 
death, every sorcerer and witch, and every wicked courtezan. 

III. — Notes Descriptive op some Tarsi Ceremonies. 

These notes w^ere wTitten by the author in German, merely as 
memoranda of what he noticed during the performance of the 
ceremonies, and of such information as the priests communi- 
cated. It is to be regretted that the author confined his notes 
almost entirely to the ceremonies connected with the celebration 

1 The exorcism of the eight other verses (9-12, "VV.) of this fargard occur 

diseases is here left untranslated by again as the conclusion of each of the 
the Pahlavi version, as in (14). fargards xxi. and xxii. 

2 The Avesta of the latter part of * The names of the eight diseases, 

this verse is a paraphrase of Yas. omitted in (14) and (20) are here again 
xxxi. 4c, left untranslated by the Pahlavi ver- 

® The names of four other diseases sion. 
or evils are here left untranslated by * The angel Airyaman, see p. 273, 
the Pahlavi version. The concluding 
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of the Yasna or Ijashne ; but he probably relied upon AnquetiFs 
description of the commoner ceremonies being a sufficient me- 
morandum, as he had found his statements quite correct on such 
matters (see p. 25). 

The editor's revision of these notes has been confined to such 
further explanation as seemed necessary for making the rough 
memoranda intelligible to the reader. If any Farsi priest should 
notice errors in these notes, he will confer a favour by pointing 
them out in a letter to the editor through the publishers. 

I. — The Ceremony ^preparatory to Ijashne, 

This preparatory ceremony is cdlXedi j^argannah ov paragnah, 
and commences with the arrangement of the various ceremonial 
vessels and materials in the arvis-gdh or ceremonial area. This 
arrangement is shown upon p. 395. 

The ceremonial vessels and apparatus are made of metal, 
generally brass or coj>per, but more valuable metals can be used. 
They consist of several round-bottomed cups (about the size of 
tea-cups) and saucer-like dishes, besides other vessels of a more 
special character. 

The fire burns on a bed of ashes in a vase-like vessel placed 
on a stone near the southern end of the Arvis-gdh wliere the 
Rathwi (Easp'i) or assistant priest is stationed, facing the Zota 
or chief officiating priest, who sits cross-legged on a low stone 
platform near the northern end of the Arvis-gdh, but facing 
the fire. Both priests wear close-fitting trousers instead of the 
usual loose pyjamas, so as to avoid touching any of the appara- 
tus with their clothes ; they also wear the penom or mouth-veil 
(see p. 243, note i). 

Some spare ahma or firewood (in the form of chips of sandal- 
wood) and hut or incense (benzoin) are laid alongside the fire to 
tlie Ftdspi’s left ; and small fire tongs and an incense ladle are 
similarly laid to his right. 

The Zota has a supply of water in a large metal water-vessel 
to his right, which also contains the pestle and strainer for the 
Homa ; and before him the remaining apparatus is arranged on 
a low stone platform called the taklit-i dldt Besides the cups 
and saucers mentioned above, the following apparatus (p. 396) 
stands on this platform. 
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The harsom-ddn or stand for the Barsom, consisting of two 
separate stands with upright stems and crescent-shaped tops, 
hence called mdh-r4, “moon-faced.” The Barsom, when arranged, 
is laid resting on the two crescents. The hdrd-i harsom-chtriy or 
knife for cutting the Barsom, &c., is also laid on the takht 

The hdvanim or Honia mortar is generally shaped like a wine- 
glass, with foot and stem, but much larger ; and the pestle or 
dastah, chisel-shaped at one end, is kept till wanted on one side 
in the large water-vessel. The Homa strainer or taslita hd- 
sdrdhh is one of the saucers with nine small holes, arranged 
diamond-fashion about half an inch apart, in its bottom ; this 
also lies on one side in the water-vessel. 

The dardii {draona) or ceremonial wafer-bread is a small, 
tough, flexible pancake (about the size of the palm of the hand), 
made of wheaten flour and water, with a little melted butter {ght)^ 
and fried. Kfi'osast is a similar pancake marked on one side, 
before frying, with nine superficial cuts (in three rows of three 
each) made with the finger-nail while repeating the words humat 
hdkht huvarsJvt thrice, one word to each of the nine cuts. Any 
Darfln or Frasast that is torn must not be used in any ceremony. 
A small piece of butter, called gdush-hudhdo, generally accom- 
})anies the Darfln. Other ceremonial apparatus is sufficiently 
explained in the following notes. 

The aitcyaonhanem is the girdle or tie with which the Barsom 
is to be tied together. It is prepared from a leaflet of the date- 
palm, which is cut from the tree by the priest after he has poured 
consecrated water over his hand, the knife, and the leaflet.^ 
When brought to the Arvis-gfih in the water-goblet the leaflet is 
split longitudinally into thread-like ribbons. Six of these leafy 
threads are then laid together, three one way and three the 
other,^ and are all tied together in a knot at one end. One tri- 
plet is then twisted tightly together with a right-handed twist, 
and the other triplet with a left-handed twist, so that when laid 
together the two triplets twist together into a single string, by 
partially untwisting, and they are then secured together by a 

^ A twig is cut in the same manner * That is, the ends belonging to the 
from a pomegranate bush to form the base of the leaflet are at one end of 
urvardm. And the Barsom twigs one triplet, and at the other end of 
were also similarly cut in former the other triplet, 
times, before metal wires were used. 
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knot at the other end. The Aiwyaonhanem is now ready fur 
use, and is laid upon the Barsom-d§,n. 

The varasa consists of three, five, or seven hairs from the tail 
of a white bull, which are tied to a gold^ ring, as large as a 
thumb-ring. The ring has a gap in its circumference, as the 
metal wire of which it is formed does not quite meet. This 
Varasa, when once prepared, can be used as long as the bull 
lives, whose hair has been taken. But as often as it is used it 
must be consecrated by the recital of the looi names of God, 
that is, by ten repetitions of the loi names, which are all that 
are now known. 

The zaothra or Zor is water consecrated in the following man- 
ner : — The priest takes two metal cups in his hands, and recites 
ashem-vohu thrice, fi'avardne (Yas. iii. 24, to) frasastayaecha, 
aiwyo vanuhihyo (as in Frag. vii. i, p. 333, W. to) frasastayaecha^ 
and yatlid ahd vairyd (Yas. iii. 25, omitting W.’s second line). 
Then reciting the words frd it staomaide he fills both cups with 
water, and continues reciting yatlid akd vairyd twice, yasnemcha 
vahmemclia aojascha zavarecha dfrtndmi (Yasht i. 23), and 
aiwyd vamildhyd (as before, to) tava ahurdne ahicrahe. These 
last three words must be recited twice, once aloud and once mut- 
tered as a hdj. The water is now Zor, and the cups are placed 
on the talchtj one over the other, with a saucer between them. 

The Barsom consists of a number of slender rods or tdl, for- 
merly twigs of some particular trees, but now thin metal wdres 
are generally used. The number of these tdl depends upon 
the nature of the ceremony to be celebrated. For Ijashne 
{yazishn) alone 21 tdl are required, for Ijashne with Vendidad 
and Visparad 33 tdlj for Yasht-i Kapithwin 13 tdl, for Darun 
Baj five tdl, or seven when a priest becomes a herhad.- Besides 
these tdl, which form the actual Barsom, two other tdl are re- 
quired, one to lie across the saucer which contains the milk or 
gdush jlvya, and the other to lie on the projecting feet of the 

1 Or silver, copper, or brass, from any tree whose trunk is sound, 

- According to other information an<l that they should be from one to 
the Darhn Baj requires seven tdt of three spans in length and a barley- 
double thickness, or nine if performed corn in thickness, and their number 
in the house of a king or chief high- either 3, 5, 7, 9, 12, 15, 21, 33, 69, or 
priest. In the Nlrangistan it is stated 551, according to the circumstancns of 
that the Barsom twigs may be cut the ceremony. 
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two nidh-rd which form the Barsom-ddn ; the first of these tdi is 
called thej 7 v( 2 ??i, the other the frd^dm. At first the Fr^g^im is 
laid at one end of the bundle of tdi forming the Barsom, so that 
it projects beyond the rest, as the priest takes the bundle in his 
left hand and the Jiviim in his right ; the Aiwyaonhem being 
laid upon the two rndh-rd. The priest then recites ashem volm 
thrice, fravardue (Yas. iii. 24, to) frasastayaecha, Icltshathi'ahe, 
&c. (Siroz. i. 4),^ hhshnaothra yasndicha valnndicha kJishnao- 
thrdicha frasastciyaecha, y. a. (Yas. iii. 25, omitting W.’s 
second line, to) mraotd, ashem a. y. a, v. twice, yasnemcha 
(Yt. i. 23, to) dfrtndmi, hhshathrahc, kc. (Siroz. i. 4), a. v. 
thrice, and fravardne (Yas. iii. 24, to) frasastayaecha. Then 
while reciting the words Ahurahe mazddo raevato qarenanhatd 
the priest proceeds to tie the Barsom together with the Aiwy^on- 
hanem in the following manner : — The Jivain being held in his 
right hand, and the Fragain projecting from the Barsom held in his 
left hand, he prepares to i^ass the Aiwyaonhanem thrice round 
the middle of the Barsom and to tie it with knots, in the same 
way as the kusti or sacred thread-girdle is secured round the 
waist of a Tarsi man or woinan.^ But, first, the above formulas, 
from khshnaothra to mraotd^ must be again recited, and then 
ashem a. v. thrice.^ Each time the words ashem ashem vohu are 
uttered the Barsom must be dipped in tvater and again taken 
out. This water, which is not Zor, and will be used in the Horn a 
ceremony, is called apem liaomydm. Tlie Barsom is now tied 
together with two double knots in the Aiwyaonhem, one above 
and the other below, while reciting y, a. v. twice ; and the two 


1 Formerly, before wires were used, 
only the words AhuraM mazddo rac- 
vai 6 qarenanhaiC) were used. 

2 Henceforth yathd ahd vairyO will 
be contracted into y. a. v. , and ashem 
vohu into a. v. In all cases the whole 
formula is to be understood, when it is 
not otherwise stated. 

Wherever ashem a. v. is used it 
indicates that the first word {ashem) 
of the formula is spoken twice. 

♦ This is done as follows : — The 
middle of the string, being taken in the 
hands, is cix)plied to the waist (outside 
the sadarah or muslin shirt) in front, 


and the ends passed round the waist 
by the hands meeting behind, chang- 
ing ends there, and bringing them 
round again to the front, so that the 
string has then twice encircled the 
waiist. The long hanging ends are 
then tied loosely together in front, 
first with a right-handed knot and 
then with a left-handed knot; and 
the long loose ends arc finally xmssed 
backwards, the third time round the 
waist, and tied again behind with a 
similar double knot. 

® Formerly, four times. 
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projecting ends are cut to an equal length with the knife, eacli 
time reciting y. a. v., and a single knot is tied in each end ; after 
these two y, a. v. must follow yasnemcha, <kc. (as before). The 
priest then says AhuraM mazddo raevaio aloud, and lays the 
j)roperly-arranged Barsom on the two Mah-rh while muttering 
the same w^ords as a Baj. After the Barsom is thus laid on the 
Barsom-dan he takes out the Fr%am, and lays it upon the pro- 
jecting feet of the two Mfih-rfi. 

The Hoina twigs must next be purified. These twigs are 
brought from Iran by traders, and are, therefore, considered 
impure until they have been purified, laid aside for a year, and 
again purified. The purification is accomplished by water and 
formulas. The priest takes the Homa twdg (one is sufficient) in 
his right hand, holding a copper goblet of winter in his left, from 
which he pours water, at intervals, over the twig as he thrice 
recites khshnaothra Almrahe mazddo, ckc., and a. v. lie then 
takes the Jivam in his left hand and recites a. v. thrice, /ram- 
rdne (Yas. iii. 24, to) f 7 'asastayaechay haomahe ashavazanho 
(Yas. X. I, but only these tw’o wmrds), khaJrnaothra, etc. (as in 
p. 39S, lines 8-10 above, to) mraoid^ and askem a. v. thrice, each 
time dipping the Jivam and Homa, w'hich he holds one in each 
hand, into the water. Then follow y. a. v, twice, yasnemcha 
(Yt. i. 23, to) dfrtndmi, and haomahe ashavazaiiho ; these las-t 
two words must be first spoken aloud, and then repeated in a 
low voice as a Baj. The Homa twig is now laid in its place, in 
a metal saucer on the takht. 

The priest takes three small pieces of the Homa and one of 
the Urvaram (the hadhdnacpatdm or pomegranate twig), and 
lays them on the Hfivanim or Homa mortar which is placed, 
upside down, upon the takht. When the Yarasa is to be laid in 
its j)lacc, in a cup on the takht, after being consecrated, it must 
be held below between the fingers. 

The Homa juice is now to be prepared. The priest takes the 
Yarasa and Jivfim^ in his hands, and recites a. v. thrice, frava- 
rdne (to) frasastayaecha, and Zarathushtrahe Spitdmahe (to) 
mraotd. He then dips the Yarasa into a cup full of water, 
utters the word ashem twice (once aloud and once in a low voice 
as a Baj), and then lays the Yarasa in its proper place. 


^ Some call this the Zor tdt. 
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The priest then recites Yas. xxiv. 1-9 as far as the words 
mananhd shhyanti^ but he must omit the clause containing the 
words gam jtvyam (in vers, i and 6), because the milk is not yet 
in its place on the iakht. He must then recite ydoscha uiti 
(Yas. iv. 4-8, to) rdmand qdstrahe, and next invoke the angels 
of the day and the month in w^hich the ceremony is being cele- 
brated ; for instance, if the ceremony be performed on the day 
of Spendarmad in the month of Ardibahisht, he must recite 
speiitaydo vaiihuydo drmaloish y. v, kh,f. dad dtsh dvaedhayamahi, 
and then ashahe vahishtahe sraeshtahe y, v, Jch. /. dad dhh 
dvaedhayamahi. Then follow tava dtlird (Yas. iv. 17-22, tu) 
dad dish dvaedhayamahi^ Zarathushtrahe (Yas. iv. 23, to) dad 
d. d.^ ashaondm (Yas. iv. 24, to) dad d, d., vtspaeibyo vanhit- 
dhdhyo (Yas. iv. 25, to) vahishtdd, and Yas. xxv. 1-3 (omitting 
the clause containing the words gam jtvyam in ver. i, as before). 
While reciting the words ameshd speTiid (Yas. xxv. i), the priest 
knocks the Havanim thrice upon the iakht ; at the words imem 
haomem ashaya uzddtem yazamaide he puts the small pieces of 
the Homa twig into the Havanim, and at the words imdmchd 
urvardm hadhdnaepaidm he puts in the small piece of the 
Urvaram (the dirakht-i andr or pomegranate twig). He pours 
a little of the consecrated water from the upper Zor cup into the 
Havanim while uttering the words aiwyd vanuhihyb imdo 
zaothrdo (&c., to) yaz.; and also more water {apem haomydm) 
from the large vessel to his right (which contains the pestle and 
strainer) while uttering the words aiivyo vanuhihyb apemcha 
haomydm yaz. After Yas. xxv. 3, there follows Zarathushtrahe 
(Yas. xxvi. 5, to) yaz.^ on the recitation of which the priest bows 
to the Varasa. He then takes the strainer out of the water in 
the large vessel to his right, and places it upon a cup (the Homa- 
juice cup) before him while reciting iristandm urvdnb (Yas. 
xxvi. 1 1, to) fravashaydy followed by yeiihe hdtdm (<ko., to) 
tdoschd yaz} Then, while reciting athd ratush ashddchtd hachd 
frd ashava vtdhvdo mraotd, he takes the pestle out of the water, 
holding it so as to touch, with the lower part of its side, the 
north-eastern part of the rim of the large water-vessel, and 

1 When Nlrang-dln {g 6 m 6 z) or Var- incense lyirg near the fire is now 
asa is to be prepared (each of which thrown into it. This is not done, 
requires a formal Ijashne with Homa), however, in the ordinary Ijashne. 
a small piece of the sandal*wood and 
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passes it all round in contact with the rim (N. W. S. E.) to the 
same point again. With the pestle in his hand he recites attad 
(Yas. xxvil I, to) dazdydi ahdmcha (he knocks the lower end of 
the pestle on the ‘tahht) raidrnchi (he knocks its upper 
end on the tahht) yim Ahurem matddm (he bows to the fire). 
Continuing the recitation of Yas. xxvii. i, the Devas are 
beaten by striking sonorous blows with the pestle on the outside 
of the mortar in the following manner : — With a blow on the 
eastern side he recites snathdi Anrahe mainyeush drvatdy with a 
blow on the southern side he recites snathdi AtshmaM Jchrvt- 
draosh, with a blow on the western side he recites snathdi 
Mdzainyandm datvandniy with a blow on the northern side he 
recites snctthdi vtspandm daevandmy with three more blows on the 
northern side he recites daevandm varenyandmcha drvatdm. The 
priest then recites in a low voice, as a the Pazand formula- 
shikasta Gand-mainyby &c.,^ and fradathdi ahurahe (Yas. xxvii. 
2, to) ashaondm aloud, and then begins to pound the Homa and 
Urvaram in the mortar while reciting y. a, v, four times ; dur- 
ing the first three he pounds with the pestle on the bottom of 
the mortar, but during the fourth he strikes it against the sides, 
so as to produce a ringing sound. He continues the same prac- 
tice during four recitations of mazdd ad mbi (Yas. xxxiv. 15, to) 
ahdmy and four recitations of d Airyemd ishyb (Yas. liv.-i, to) 
mazddOy pounding on the bottom during the first three, and 
against the sides, with a ringing sound, during the fourth. He 
next takes the upper Zor cup in his hand, recites a. v. thrice, 
and pours a little Zor into the mortar each time he utters the 
word ashem. Then, he recites Jiaoma pairi-hareshyante (Yas. 
xxvii. 6, 7, to) vachdm in eleven portions ; during the recital of 
each portion he passes the pestle once round (N. W. S. E.) in 
contact with the inside of the mortar rim. He then takes the 
fragments of Homa and UrvarSm out of the mortar, and, holding 
them between his fingers and thumb, he touches with them the 
Barsoin at the word atkd (Yas. xxvii. 7), the saucer for the milk 
at the words zi ne, the Homa cup at the word humdyby the 
Arvis-g&h at the word tara, and throws them back into the 
mortar at the word ar^hen. He next takes the upper Zor cup in 

^ Some Mobads repeat the formulas the mortar; but they strike them 
for beating Angrd-mainyush and the while reciting the formula /rocto^AdU, 
Devas without striking blows upon. &c. (Yas. xxvii. 2 ). 

• 2 C 
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his left hand, and continues to pound the Homa with his right 
hand, while reciting four y.a.v.in the following manner ; — During 
the first y, a. v. at the word athd he pours a little Zor into the 
mortar with his left hand, and continues to pound with his 
right ; at the word yim he passes the pestle once round (as 
before) in contact with the inside of the mortar rim; and at 
the last word, vdstdrem, he pours the whole contents of the 
mortar (Homa, Urvaram, and water) into the strainer, whence 
all the liquid portion of the contents runs .through into the 
Homa-juice cup below it (see p. 400, line 30). The solid por- 
tion remaining in the strainer is then thrown back into the 
mortar, and the pounding is resumed while the second y. a. v. is 
recited to the word asMd, when more Zor is poured into the 
mortar and the after proceedings are similar to those connected 
with the first y. a. v. A similar routine is adopted in connection 
with the third and fourth y. a. v., the Zor being poured into the 
mortar at the word liacM in the third, and at the word dazdd in 
the fourth. By means of these four successive dilutions, pound- 
ings, and strainings, all the properties of the Homa juice are 
supposed to be extracted. The solid remains of the twigs, out 
of which the liquid has been w^ell squeezed by the fingers in the 
strainer, are laid aside to dry thorougbly,^ and the pestle is 
washed and returned to its place. 

The priest then takes the strainer off the Homa-juice cup 
while reciting ye sevishto (Yas. xxxiii. ii, to) paiti thrice, and at 
the final repetition the last words, dddi kahydichid paiti, must be 
recited thrice. The strainer is now washed and laid upon the 
mortar ; the Yarasa is put into the strainer so that the knots in 
the hairs are upwards, and the priest recites us mOi uzdreshvd 
(Yas. xxxiii. 12-14, to) klis/iaihremchd, followed by a. v. twice, 
once aloud and once in a low voice as a Baj. He then pours 
all the Zor which remains in the upper Zor cup into the strainer, 
through which it runs into the mortar ; and the upper Zor cup 
is then placed near the lower one, instead of over it as hereto- 
fore. He next takes the strainer, containing the Yarasa, in his 
riglit hand, and the Homa-juice cup in his left, and proceeds to 
recite humata hdJchta hvarshta in a low voice, as a Bdj. When 

^ When thoroughly dry, they are put into the fire at the time of Atash 
NyAyish'. 
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he mutters the word humata he pours a few drops of the Honia 
juice through the strainer on to the Arvis-g^h ; when he mutters 
the word hilhhta he pours a few drops, in a similar manner, into 
the upper Zor cup, which has just been emptied ; when he 
mutters the word hvarsMa he pours a few drops, in a similar 
manner, into the mortar ; and he does this thrice. The Homa- 
juice cup is now put in its proper place, the strainer containing 
the Vanasa is placed upon it, all .the liquid in the mortar is 
poured into the strainer, through which it flows into the Honia- 
juice cup, and the mortar is put into its proper place. The 
gduahrjivya or milk-saucer is also put into its proper place near 
the two M 4 h-rfl. The priest then takes the Varasa in his left 
hand and recites y, a. v. twice, yasnemclia (Yt. i. 23, to) dfrt- 
and ZcLTaihu&htralie Spitdmahe ashaond fravasltle twice, 
once aloud and once in a low voice. He then dips the Varasa 
into the Zor, and puts it into its proper place. The strainer is 
also put back into the large -water-vessel, and the Jivdm is laid 
upon the milk saucer. ^ The priest must now leave the Arvts-gdh 
and go outside, reciting a, v. once, ahmdi rahhcha (Yt. i. 33), 
hdzaiyrem, jasa we, and Tcerfe mozda (P^z.). He must then per- 
form the Kustl cereinony, and the preparatory ceremonial is 
complete. 

2 . — The Ijashne Ceremony, 

After the Paragnah is completed, the Zota and Raspi go to the 
takht on 'v\^hich all the necessary things (Homa juice, &c.) have 
been placed, and each of them repeats a. v, once ; that is, they 
take the BSj inwardly in this manner. They then recite y, a. v. 
several times, the number depending upon the nature of the 
Ijashne. If it be celebrated for Rapithwiii^ twelve are necessary ; 
if for Hormazd, ten ; if for the Frohars, eight ; if for Srosh, 
five ; and if for all the Yazads, seven. 

The Zota then takes the consecrated water in his hand, and 
^oes to the stone on which the fire-vase stands, Avhere he recites 
nemase dtarsh (Atash Ny^yish 4, to) yazata, a. v., and washes 
the stone, walking round it ; he then washes his hands (by pour- 
ing the water over them) and returns to his place. 

He then mutters humata hdkhta hvarshta in a low voice, as a 
B&j, and announces for whom the Ijashne is being celebrated by. 

^ If any incense happens to be at hand, it may now be thrown into the fire. 
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reciting in hhshnilman (of so-and-so) he rasM (&c., to) patvt horn. 
Then follow frastuy^ (Yas. xi. 17, 18), a. v. thrice, and fravardn^, 
(fee. ; then the hhshnuman (according to the Sirozah) of each of 
the angels in whose honour the Ijashne ig being celebrated ; then 
y, a, V, (&c., as in Yas. iii. 25, omitting W/s second line) ; and 
then a, v, thrice, and y. a. v. four times ; the last time the final 
words, dadad vdstdrem, must be uttered thrice. 

The Zota now takes the Barsom in his hand, and both priests 
begin to recite nivaedhayemi (Yas. i. i, 2, to) ameshandm spen- 
tandm. The Zota then continues to recite alone Yas. i. 3-23. 

Continuing to recite Yas. ii., at the words zaothra dyese, &c. 
(ver. i), the Zota takes the Barsom in both hands and holds it 
upon the two M^h-rfi; at the words ahmya zaoilire^ &c. (ver. 2), 
he lays bis hand upon the M^h-rfi, and continues to recite as far 
as Yas. vii. 25 without further action; but while reciting y. a. v. 
twice (in ver. 25) a little sandal-wood and incense are thrown 
into the fire by the Biispi. 

The Zota continues to recite as far as Yas. viii. i, and at the 
word paiti-jamydd more sandal-wood and incense are thrown on 
the fire by the Edspi, who then advances towards the Zota and 
says qarata naro (Yas. viii. 2, to) frereticha. The Zota then 
continues reciting amesha spenta (Yas. viii. 3, 4, \>o)jasaitiy and 
a, V. thrice. He then takes a very small piece of the Danin and 
eats it, afterwards washing his mouth with water. 

The Zota then recites Yas. viii. 5 -7, and both priests continue 
the recitation of Yas. viii. 8 — ix. i, as far as the word Zarathuslir 
trem. The Zota then recites the Homa Yasht to the words vish 
apdm (Yas. x. i), when he pours water over the Barsom, and 
continues reciting to Yas. x. 20. 

Yas. X. 21 — xi. 8'is recited by both priests. The E 4 spl then 
pours water over his hand, takes the Homa-juice cup in his hand, 
and goes to the fire, into which he throws some sandabwood and 
incense. He then returns to the Zota and says yd nd advd (Yas. 
xi. 9, to) yaethma, handing the Homa'^juice cup over to the Zota, 
who recites pairi-te (Yas. xi. 10, ii, to) vahishtem ast% and then 
drinks the Homa juice, continuing to recite alone as far as 
ravascha (compare Yas. viii. 8), whenceforward both priests 
recite to the end of Yas. xi. 18. 

The recitation is then continued by the Zota alone. From 
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y. a. V, (four times recited) in Yas. xiii. 7, to tlie end of yHhi 
Miami (ver. 8) he sprinkles the Barsom with some of the milk 
{gdush jtvya). At the words sasticha vaMdcha (Yas. xv. i) he 
pours half the milk into the cup which he emptied when drink- 
ing the Homa juice. And at the words Ahurem Tnazddm (Yas. 
xvL i) he puts the mortar into the large water-vessel standing to 
his right. 

Both priests recite Yas. xviiL 2, 3 twice, and each time the 
Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. He then continues 
the recitation alone, and at the words ahunem vaiHm yaz. (Yas. 
xviii. 9) he stretches out his legs (hitherto crossed), lays the 
right toes upon the left, and sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
While reciting Yas. xxii. 1-3, and 20-27, he again sprinkles the 
Barsom with the milk. 

When the Zota commences Yas. xxiv. he takes the mortar out 
of the large water-vessel, sets it again upon the taklU upside 
down, and at the beginning of Yas. xxv. he knocks it thrice 
upon the takht and turns it right side upwards. At the words 
imem haoinem (Yas. xxv. i) he puts a small piece of the Homa 
twig into the mortar, and proceeds exactly in the same manner 
as in the Paragnah ceremony (see p. 400, lines 17-29), except 
that while reciting the clause containing the words gdmjtvydm 
(which is omitted in the Paragnah) he pours a little of the milk 
into the mortar. When he recites Yas. xxvi. 7, he takes the 
strainer out of the large water-vessel and places it upon the 
Homa-juice cup on the takht. Just before Yas. xxvii. comes 
athd ratush asMdchtd hachd frd ashava vidhvdo mraotd (see Yas. 
vii. 28), when the Zota takes the pestle into his hand, and pro- 
ceeds with the pounding of the Homa and the recitation of Yas. 
xxvii. exactly in the same manner as in the Paragnah ceremony 
(see pp. 400, 401). 

The recitation of the G^thas is now commenced. The first 
verse ahyd ydsd, <kc. (Yas. xxviii. i, Sp.), is recited twice by 
both priests while the Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
And at the end of each Hfl of the Ahunavaiti Gfltha (Yas. 
xxviii. — xxxiv.) the same verse {ahyd ydsd, <kc.) is again twice 
recited while the Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
When Yas. xxxi. 5 and 22 are recited the Zota pounds the 
Homa, also at the words Mmydo haptaithe (Yas. xxxii. 3) and 
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ye tshpdd (Ya,s, xxxii. 13), and at the words nazdishtam drujem 
(Yas. xxxiii. 4) and d md (Yas. xxxiii. 7) ; this pounding is of 
two kinds, the first time in each the pestle strikes upon the 
bottom of the mortar, but the second time it strikes against the 
sides so as to produce a ringing sound. When Yas. xxxiii. 10 
is recited, the contents of the mortar are poured into the strainer, 
and the liquid runs through it into the Homa-juice cup below. 
The mortar is then set down, upside down, and the cup with the 
Homa juice is placed upon it. 

In the other four G^thas the first verse of each G^tha is re- 
cited twice, and again repeated twice at the end of each Ha the 
G^tha contains. And each time these first verses are recited, the 
Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk, as in the first Gath a. 

When Yas. lix. 31 is recited by the Zota, he pours some Zor 
and milk {qdush jtvya) into the milk saucer standing near the 
two MS,h-rfi. After the words stavas ashdy <kc. (Yas. Ixi. 5), he 
takes the Barsom from the two Mah-ru, and, standing up and 
looking at the fire, he recites Yas. Ixii. (the diash vydyish). At 
the word yaozhddtdm (Yas. Ixii. 10) he sits down again; and at 
the beginning of each of the three a. v. which follow, he pours 
a little more Zor into the milk saucer. While reciting Yas. 
Ixiii. I, he sprinkles the Barsom with Zor. After the word 
avaTihe (Yas. Ixiv. 3 = 1 . 7) he lays down the Barsom, and after 
the words vasnd frashdteinem (Yas. Ixiv. 7) he turns the mortar 
right side upwards. 

At the beginning of Yas. Ixv. the Zota pours some Zor into 
the mortar, at the word pereihd-frdhdm he pours in the Homa 
juice, and at the Avord haeshazydm he pours in some of the milk. 
He then stands up, turns towards the large water- vessel, and re- 
cites the remainder of Yas. Ixv. 1-15 (the dhdn nydyish). At the 
words yenhe me asMd (ven 16) he «its down again, and sprinkles 
the Barsom with Zor, and continues to do so while reciting Yas. 
Ixvi. and Ixvii. 

The Zota then takes the Zor cup in his hand and waves it 
around the mortar during the recitation of Yas. Ixviii. 1^19. 
While reciting ver. 20, he mixes the water in both Zor cups. The 
words varpnhtmidlidd (ver, 21, to) apascM vdo are recited thrice, 
and each time he says apaschd vdo he pours some Zor into the 
mortar. At the word jaidhimndo he pours the whole of the 
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milk {gdushjivya) into the mortar. At the words nemd Almrdi 
mazddi (ver. 22) he stands up and turns towards the east; and 
the three phrases, vohd ukhshyd (ver. 23, to) usliid-tan'dm, imA 
raoclido harezishtem harezemandm, and yahmi (to) jas6, are all 
recited thrice. At the words nemd ve gdthdo (ver. 24) the Zota 
sits down again and sprinkles the Barsom with Zor, 

The recitation is then continued to Yas. Ixxi. 25, where, at the 
words gavd addish, the Zota takes the Barsom in his hand and 
touches the takht twice with each end of it. At the words ye 
huddo ydi heiiti (Yas. Ixxii.) he gives the Barsom to the E^spi, 
recites two y. a. v., yasnemcha^ &c., and so gives up the B^j. 
The Easpi lays the Barsom on the two Mah-ru, and both priests 
go out of the Arvis-gah. They perform the liamdzdr^ and both 
give up the B^j again by reciting yasnemcha vahmemcha (to) 
dfrtndmi. They both perform the Kusti ceremony, and the 
Ijashne is ended. 

The Zota goes with the E^spi to a well and pours the Homa 
juice and milk out of the mortar into the well. When he does 
this he recites one y. a. v. and one a. v, 

3. — TJie Dardn Ceremony. 

Any priest who wishes to perform this ceremony must either 
undergo the nine nights’ purification of the Barashnom ceremony, 
or must still retain some of its purifying influence. 

The small flat cakes, called Darfln (draona) and Frasast (see 
p. 396) are the chief materials for the ceremony, and are arranged 
as shown on p. 408. 

The two Daruns are placed by the priest upon the left side of 
the low table before him, the nearer one having a small piece of 
butter (gdush hudhdo) upon it. The two Frasasts are placed 
upon the right-hand side of the table, the further one having a 
pomegranate twig (urvardm) upon it, and between this and the 
further Darun is placed an egg. 

The formulas used in consecrating the Darflns are to be found 
in the Darfin-yashtan. First, a idthdja is recited in Ptond: 
humata hHkhta hvarshta, &c. ; then comes haresmana paiti-hareta 

1 This is a formula for solemn hdd ! (the greeted answers) : D^-ztvd 
greetings at festivals, &c. , as follows : shdd hdd / (both say) ; Hamd z6r 
the greeter (says) ; Yazddn pandh hamd ashd Md. 
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SOUTH. 

Fire 

in a vase 
on a stone. 

Sandal-wood 
and incense. 

Dardn. 

Egg. 

Frasast 

with 

ui'vardm. 


DarCln 


• 

Water 

with 

butter. 


Frasast 

vessel. 


Priest sitting 
witli Barsom. 


(Yas. iii. i — viii. 4). Variations are introduced according to the 
particular object of the ceremony ; and the name of him in whose 
honour the ceremony is performed must be mentioned after the 
IcJhslinUmaMy whether he be an angel or a deceased person. After 
the consecration, pieces are broken off the Daruns by the officiat- 
ing priest, and eaten by himself and those present, beginning 
with the priests. 


4 . — TJie Afrtngdn Ceremony. 

At all the great festivals, and on solemn occasions, the Darffn 
ceremony is followed by the Afring^n, but on other occasions the 
Afringdn can be celebrated alone. Like the Darhn ceremony, it 
is performed in honour of some angel or deceased person. 

A tray containing wine and fruits is placed before the fire, and 
flowers are laid to the left of the tray. The ceremony begins 
with a dihdja spoken by the Zota: pa^ndm~i Izad-i hahhsJidr 
yandaJi, &c., followed by y, a. v. several times repeated; if 
the ceremony be in honour of Hormazd,^ the y, a. v. must be 
recited ten times ; if in honour of Srosh, five times ; and 
on other occasions in proportion. Then follow a, v . . thrice, 

^ In which case the AhiDg^LU is recited by both the Zota, and BAsp). 
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and the actual Afrlngan (see Weatergaard^s Zend-Avesta, pp. 
318-324). And the Zota concludes the consecration with the 
Afrin: hamazdr ham ashd hH, <fcc. Afterwards the fruit is eaten 
and the wine drunk in the same manner as the Darun is eaten. 

When a person eats or drinks the consecrated objects, he recites 
Yas. xxxvii. i, followed by a. v. thrice. After all is eaten and 
drunk there are recited a. v. four times, y, a. v. twice, a, v. once, 
and then ahmdi raeshcha (Yas. Ixviii. ii). 
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Achsemenesy 298 
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Ami, 364 
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Amshaspends, 9, 24, 150, 194, 305 
Andhid, 197 

Au&hita, 6, 10, 43, 1^7-199, 207, 208, 
259, 263. See Ardvi 
Anaitis, 6, 10, ii, 43, 197 
Anandates, 10 
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III 

dA.ii4k mard, 112 

HhdAvar-i dAntik, ro8 
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Angiras, 294 
Anglo-Saxon, 287 
Angra-mainyn, 53 
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Ante-Zoroastrian, 258, 294 
Anushtubh, 175, 252 
Aogemada^cha, 99, 114 
Ap&, 214 
Apaoshd, 261 
Ap^in, 356 

Apem haomyEm, 398, 400 
Aphrodite, 6, ii, 197 
Apist&n val yazd&n, 121 
Apri, 284 
AptoryAma, 283 
Aptya, 278 
Arab, 6, 80, 123 
Arabian, 14, 16 

Arabic, 19, 20, 31, 34,* 80-82, 84, 85, 
93, 113, 125, 128, 152, 181 
Arabs, 6, 48* 

Arachosia, 229 
Aramati, 274, 288 
Arana, 181 
Arang, 361, 364 


ArangistA^n, 364 
Aranyaka, 18 1 
ArdM fravar4, 390 
Ardashir-i Pftpak^n, 86, 88, 90, 91, 
lii, 125 
Ardav&n, 78, 91 
Ard^ VirM, 106, 107 

— ^ n&mah, 43, 46, 50, 54, 56, 

94, 97,. 106, 124, 351, 354 
Ardibahisht, 9, 148, 195, 196, 225, 
306, 400 
^‘y^asht, 196 

Ardvi-shra An^hita, 193, 194, 197, 
199. See Andhita. 

Aredush, 239 
Areimanios, 8-10 
Arezahi, 256, 369, 389 
Arezhra, 316, 337, 381, 390 
Arhmen, 13, 14 
Ariaramnes, 298 
Aristotle, 8, 2^, 298 
Ariyilrfi,mDa, 298 
Arjdsp, 109, 391 
Arktos, 206 

Armaiti, 9, 150-152, 155, 156, 158- 
160, 162, 167, 168, 173, 191, 207, 
232, 249, 250, 274, 297, 302, 306, 
3^9, 334 

Armenian, 39, 40, 67, 79, 139 

writers, r2-i4 

Arrian, 124 
Arsacidans, 67, 79, 80 
Arsames, 298 
Arsh&ma, 298 
ArshtSd, 215 
Artaxerxes, 7, 263 
Arhm, 364 

Arvis-gah, 332, 394-396, 401, 403, 407 
Aryaman, 273, 288 
Aryan, 180, 191, 200, 2ir, 214, 215, 
226, 230, 257, 288, 290, 292, 293 
Aryans, 242, 252, 294 
Aryas, 69 

Asha, 148, 151, 171, 185 
Asha-vahishta, 9, 141, 302, qo<?, 306, 
333, 339-342, 344, 347, 349, 382, 
393 

Ashem, 217-219 . 

Ashem vahishtem, 172, 191 
Ashem-vohu formula, 97, 98, 174, 
212, 217, 246, 248, 374, 375, 384, 
385. 397-399. 401-404, 406-409; 
(translated) 141. 

Ashi, 215, 256 
Ashirv&d, 113 
Ashishang, 215, 389 
Ashi-vanuhi, 184, 215, 216 
Ashi yasht, 215, 216 
Ashk&nian, 54 
AshtM yasht, 215, 216 
Ashviiis, 272, 276, 308 
Asia Minor, 202 
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AskAxum, 133 
AsmodeuB, 337 
Asna,tar, 332 
Aspandi&rji Fr&mji, 58 
Aspftrum, 133 
Asperena, 320, 332 
Assyrian, 81, 112, 125 
AsByriauB, 6, 12 
Astarte, 6 
Asti, 153 . 

Ast6-vldh6tu, 321, 323 
Astvad-ereta, 213 
Asura,' 53, 71, 267-269, 271. 287 
Asuras, 268-271, 278, 279, 287 
ABtirist^n, loi 
AtarevakhBh6, 280, 332 
Atar6pdtakfi,n, 362 
Atash-g&h, II 
Atash-i Maran, 140 
Behr^m, 140 

Atash ny^yish, 98, 224, 364, 402, 403, 
406 

Atha jamyft 4 ) 224 
Atharvan, 280, 294 
Atharvaveda, 182, 196, 206, 257, 269, 
275-277, 279, 294 
Athenokles, 12 
Athrava, 182, 212, 280, 294 
Athwya, 178, 278 
Attic dialect, 75 

AClharmazd, 104, 107, 111-113, 127, 
129-132, 134, 338-356. 358-367, 
369-372, 376, 378, 380-389, 391- 
393 

yasht, 98 

Adharmazdl, 302 
Afiramazdft., 302, 304 
Aui-vad-aspa, 298 
Avaoirishtem, 239 
Avan, 357 
Avaraoshtra, 213 
Avar cMm-i dron, 112 
Aveata., passim ; (defined) 14, 15, 67, 
68, 119-121, 226, 239, 262; dic- 
tionary, 31, 47, 1 14; glossary, 49, 
99; language, 67-78, 177, 289; 
manuscripts, 18, 21, 29, 30, 45; 
(ordinary), 65, 72-75, 142, 147, i 74 , 
191 ; (passages noted), 227-240; 
(iuotations in Pahl. trans., 52, 60, 
61, 94, 98-100, 120, 177-179, 227, 
229-232, 23s, 238, 243, 251, 316, 
322, 324, 355-358, 362, 363, 365, 
368, 369, 374, 376, 378, 385 ; studies, 
18-42 ; translations {English) 44, 
(French) 18, 51, 52, (German) 20, 
34, 41, 42, (Gujrati) 58, 60 
Avesta and Zend, Z19-122, 124, 125, 
134, 135, 343, 345, 348, 353 
Avesta-Sanskrit glossary, 46 
Avijeh-dln, 58, 102 
Ayathrema, 192 


Az, 343, 370, 371 
Azhi-chithra, 196 
Azhi-Dahaka, 178, 198, 230, 363 
Azi, 246 
Aztliti, 280 

Babylon, 298 
Babylonia, 3, 4 
Babylonians, 6, 12, 197, 298 
Bactria, 14, 65, 169, 228, 263, 293, 

295, 297 

Bactrian, 65, 66, 73, 74, 76, 159, 
290 

Badakhshan, 66 
Bagdad, 15, 108 
Bagha, 214, 273 
Baghan yasht, 132 
Bagh nask, 127 
Bagh6-bakhta, 274 
Bahisht, 31 1 
Bahl, 359 

Bahraan,9, 255, 306, 358 

yasht, 43, 107, 108, 124 

Baj, 397, 399, 401-403, 407 
Bakan-yasto nask, 132 
Bakhar, 359 
Bakhdhi, 228, 297 
Bak6 nask, 127, 134 
Bakht-afrid, no 
Balkh, 66, 208 
Balsar, 45 
Bam bo, 107 
Banga, 336 

Barashndm, 197, 241, 320, 407 
Barhis, 283 
Barish nask, 129 
Baroda, 279 

Barsom, 4, 13, 139, 171, 189, 214, 243, 
251, 259, 283, 31S, 318, 330, 334. 
335, 366, 378, 384, 395-399, 401, 

404-408 

Barsom-dan, 396-399 
Barzfi Qiyamu-d-din, 126, 130 
Bavaria, 29 

Behistun, 66, 263. See BisutUn 
Behram, 193, 213, 214, 256, 275, 

389 

yasht, 98, 213, 214, 275 

Bel, II, 12 
Benfey, 35, 39, 263 
Berekhdha armaiti, 297 
Berezd-hadhaokhdha, 142 
Berosos, 12, 298 
Bethlehem, 5 
Bhaga, 273, 274 
Bhagavad-gita, 273, 279 
Bhroch, 45, 57, 58, 95, 97 
Bible, 5, 15, 207, 309 
Birma, 123 

Bisuttim, 32, 298. See Behistun 
Bleeck, 44 
Bdd6k-zdd, 342 
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Bog (God), 273 
B61, 394 
Bokhara, 66 

Bombay, 17, 21, 31, 32, 44, 47, 50, 56, 
58, 59, 61, 95-97, 100, 104, 108, 
109, III ; govemmeut, 45, 46, 48 
Bopp, 29, 31 
Bor, 147 

BoundlesB time, 12, 15, 24, 53, 382 
Brahma, 147, 192, 276, 288 
Br&hmanam, 181 
Br&hmanas, 269, 275 
Brahmanaspati, 274 
Brahmanic^, 135, 170, 172, 179, 180, 
185, 258, 259, 267, 268, 270-272, 
276, 281, 282, 284-289, 292-294 
Brahmanism, 206, 272, 292 
Brahmans, 15, 21, 22, 39, 44, 69, 73, 
76-78, 121, 138, 140, 143, 147, 176, 
179-181, 191, 207, 258, 259, 262, 
264, 272, 273, 276, 279, 281-291, 

294, 307 

Brihaspati, 278, 279 
British Museum, 87 
Brockhaus, 30, 31, 37, 38 
Buddha, 208, 263 
Buddhism, 22, 23, 208, 263 
Buddhist caves, 50 
Buddhistic, 21 1 
Buddhists, 15, 123 
BMti, 253, 337 
Bukhar, 359 

Bundahish, 30, 33, 42-44, 46-48, 58, 
104, 105, 113, 114, 182, 192, 233, 
308, 309, 313, 333, 336, 350, 355- 

358, 361, 363, 364, 387, 393 

Burnouf, 22, 26, 29, 31, 36, 37, 39, 
312 

Bhsh&sp, 369, 370 
Bhshydata, 245 
^ht, 379, 380 
Bhtfil, 128 

Calendar (Parsi), 57 
Cambyses, 7 
Caucasus, 6 rj 
Celtic, 65 
Ceylon, 123 
Chaishpish, 298 
Chak4a^-i dMtih, 387 
Chakhra, 230, 362 

ChaldseO'P^avi, 82, 83, 86, 87, 89, 
90. 

Chaldaic, 199 

Chaldee, 2p, 31, 39, 59, 62, 82, 86-88 
Changhraghdch-n&mah, 43 
Chai^Tanh&ch, 192 
Chatrang-n&mak, 110 
Chftturm&sya ishti, 285 
Chidak avist&k-i g&s&u, 98 
Chidrashtd nask, 131 
Ohmese, 31, 107 


Chihvad bridge, 128, 165, 224, 225, 
244, aSS» 356, 311, 361, 366, 369, 

378, 387-389 

Christian, 12, 53, 103, 309, 311 ; era, 
67, 73» 137, 263 
Christianity, 4, 312 
Christians, 12, 15, 104 
Churl’s wain, 206 
Chwolsohn, 14, 15 
Cities of the land of Iran, 109 
Constantius, 84 

Copenhagen, 21, 28-30, 33, 34, 44, 
48, 56, 95-99, 104, 105, 108, 109, 
III, 127 

Cornelius Nepos, 7 
Cuneiform inscriptions, 6, 32, 54, 66, 
79-81, 169, 206, 298, 302, 304 
Cuitius, 124 
Cyaxares, 15 
Cyrus, 4, 136 

DlpAK nask, 130 
DAdAr bin D4d-dukht, 113 
DAd-g&ih, II, 140, 241 
D4dist&n-i dini, 102, 103 
Dafin&o, 152 
DaOvanS.m dadv6, 308 
Dahmfi,n afring&n, 98, 142, 315 
Dahmas, 242 
Dahmi vapuhi, 142 
DMtih, 356, 357, 380 
Baityas, 278 
Baiwish, 308, 337 
Bakhmas, 240, 325 
Bakshina, 280 
Bamascius, 12 
B&md&d nask, 127 
B&nava,’ 279 ' 

Banish writers, 20, 21, 32-34, 36, 37 
BAraja, 333 
Bftrayavush, 298 
Bari, 66 

Barius, ii, 136, 264, 298, 304 
Barmesteter, 52, 53, 337, 359 
Barsha phrnama iimti, 285 
Bftrhk-i khdrsandi, ’ i 10 
Barfin, 259, 281, 285, 365, 395, 396, 
404, 407-409. See DraonC. 

bftj, 397 

Bastah, 396 

Bastur, 18, 46, 96, 103, 131, 132, 134, 
139, 297, 327, 328, 340, 343, 354, 
392 

Aspendidrji K&mdinji, 58 

B&rftb, 17, 45 

Edalji BAr&bji, 25, 58 

i dasthrft-n, 193, 297 

Hoshangji Jhm&spji, 46, 48-51, 

60, 61, 99, 104, 112, 128, 134, 249, 
338, 359, 360, 368, 384, 385, 387, 

391 

J&mftsp AsA, 57, 95, 99 
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Dastur, J^m&spji Minochiharji, 34, 
56, 61, 96, 97, 109-I1I, 3381 347, 
348, 354 

J&m&sp WilAyati, $6, 57, 99 

Kai-Khusro D&r4b, 45 

Minochihar Tiid&n-dam&n, 102 

N6sliirvanji J&m&spji, 99, 126, 

134 

Peshotanji Behramji, 58, 59, 100, 

102, 108, 110-113, 297 

^hrllbji B.ustamji, 102 

Dasturs, 17, 18, 24-26, 30, q6, 42, 43, 
4S, S3. SS, S7. 61. 748rioJ, lil; 
1 13, 126, 129, I3I, 139, 147, 176, 
197, 215-217, 297, 333, 338, 391 
Dav&ns, 351 
Demon, 7 
Delphi, 21 1 
Denmark, 28 

Ddva, 201, 267, 268, 275; religion, 
I49i 174, 21 1, 268, 287, 290, 29T, 
293, 295; worshipper, 173, 338; 
worshippers, 287, 293; worship- 
^Ping, 255, 336 

Ddvas, 150, 152, 153, 161, 168, 172, 
173, 184, 185, 190, 204, 205, 217, 
227, 230, 258, 259, 261, 268-272, 
276, 287-289, 301, 304, 308, 327, 
^ 334, 401 
DdvasArm, no 
Ddvt-drukhsh, 190 
Devil, 4, 53 
Dfivls, 184 
Dharmash&stra, 260 
Dib&ja, 407, 408 
Dimishqi, 15 
Dinl vajarkard, 126-134 
Dlnkard, 54, 55, 59, 60, 97, 99-101, 
104, 1 14, 123, 126, 128, 13 1, 132 
Dinkhard, 104, 105 
Din(ir, 66 
Din yasht, 215 
Dio Chrysostomos, ii 
Diodorus, 124 
Diogenes of Laerte, 8 
Dioskuri, 272, 308 
Dirakht-i Asdrik, no 
Dirham, 320, 332 
Dir Mihir, 316 
Dorians, 69, 70 

Draond, 259, 327, 396, 407. See 
Dardn 
Drefij, 143 
Driwish, 308, 337 

349, 372-374, 379, 380, 382, 390, 

_393 

Drfkid-demAiia, 311 
Drukhsh, 213, 247-249, 252, 253, 304, 
333 ‘ 

nasush, 241. 317, 328 

Drv&spa, 202 

Dualism, 53, 300, 303, 305, 309 


Dhb&srhd or Dhb^srhjd, 132 
Dughda, 132 
Duncker, 43 
Dushmata, 223 
Dhta, 297 
Dutch, 70 
Duzbaka, 228 
Duzhanha, 311 
Duzhhkhta, 223 
Duzhvarshta, 223 
DvAsrhb or Dv4ariizd, 133 
Dv&srhjad or Dvdisrhnjad, 13a 
Dvd2dah h&m&st, 127 
Dvlpas, 286 
Dyaus, 287 
Dy4v&-prithivi, 275 

Edda, 147 
Elisseus, 13, ^4 
Elohim, 199, 302 
England, 16, 18-21, 32 
English, 5, 32, 44, 50, 65, 67 : trana 
lation, 33, 44, 49, 50, 59, 102, io6, 
107, in, 338 
Erlangen, 30 
Etymander, 229 
Eudemos, 12 
Eudoxos, 8, 298 

Europe, 16, 18, 23, 29, 30, 32, 44, 49, 
77, 1 14, 13s, 196, 213, 286 
European, 17, 18, 25, 44, 45, 51, 52, 
58, 59, 67, 68, 108, 115, 138, 270, 
346, 377; researches, 16-53 
Europeans, 17, 21, 45, 115, 119 
Bwald, 39 
Ezekiel, 4 
Eznik, 13, 14 


FarIkhC-khabp, 388 

Fargard, 225, 227, 230, 235, 237, 239- 

243, 252, 257, 315, 319, 322, 327, 
^ 333, 338, 355, 356 
Farhang-i olm-khadhk, 99, 114, 120, 

236, 24s, 318, 344, 364, 365, 369 
Fftrs, 78, 80, 102, 364 
Farsang, 233 
F&rsl, 80, 86 

Firdausi, 3-^ 48, 66, 78, 80, 81, 85, 86 

Five dispositions of priests, no 

Form of marriage contract, no 

Forms of letters to kings, no 

Formula for destroying demons, 365 

Frabaretar, 332 

Frabda, 248 

Fradadhafshu, 256, 389 

Frftg&m, 398, 399 

Fr&mji Aspendi&rji, 31 

Framru, 143 

France, 18, 20, 21, 28 

Frasast, 3^, 407, 408 

Frftafty&v&n, 361 

Frashakard, 347 

2 1 > 
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Frashaoshtra, 146, 158, 166, 167, 169, 
174, 213, 258 
Frasho-kereti, 312, 314 
Frashdshtar, 340, 341 
Fr&sly&v, 356, 361 
Frasr&vay, 143 
Fravardlgin days, 129 
Fravardin (month), 225, 357 

yasht, 44, 206-213, 263 

Fravartish, 206 

Fravashi, 168, 171, 206, 334, 383 
Fravashis, 170, 172, 194, 203, 206, 
256 

FrddCln, 178, 198, 202, 223, 230, 275, 
277, 278, 363 

French, 17-19, 51, 52 ; translation, 

t8, si, 105 

Fr6hais, 129, 203, 206, 403 
I'ryftna, 165 

FsiihshO-m^thra, 142, 190 

OAfrTHAS, 152, 165, 178, 199, 291 
(TahanhA^r, 58, 128, 129, 285 
GahaiihAra, 140, 192, 193, 225, 260 
(JAhs, 134, 139, 159, 225, 262 
(Jjiikwar, 279 
(lanj-i shAlgAn, iii 
Gaochithra, 200 
Gaotema, 208, 263 

Garo-demAna, 205, 311, 339, 388, 389 

<Tar6-nemAna, 255, 256 

GAtha, 41, 137, 140, 141, 143-149, 

152, 154, 167, 222, 258, 271, 272, 
4^ ; (defined) 143 ; dialect, 65, 69, 
72-75, 140-142, 147, 170, 172 ; lore, 
339, 341, 349, 350; metres, 143- 
146 

ahunavaiti, 142, 144, 146-154, 

256, 271, 338-354, 389, 405 

days, 112, 225 

GAthAo, 17s 

GAthas, 23, 28, 38, 41, 42, 65, 72-75, 
98, 106, 141, 167, 168, 170, 171, 177, 
183, 186, 221, 244, 249, 257-261, 
263, 264, 267, 273, 275, 287, 289- 
294, 296, 297, 300-302, 304, 305, 
310-312. 338, 368, 376, 389, 405, 

406 ; described and translated, 140, 
142-170 ; (the five) 34, 41, 140, 141, 
1 71, 190, 256, 257 

GAtha spefltA-mainyfi, 142, 145, 167- 
169, 256, 272, 389 

— ushtavaiti, 142, 144, 145, 154- 
166, 220, 222. 256, 272, 389 

vahishtftishti, 142, 170, 256, 389 

vohfi-khshat^a, 142, 169, 170, 

256, 272, 389 
GAu, 203, 227 
GAnsh, 173 

hudhAo, 139, 281, 396, 407 

jlvya, 139, 281, 31S, 397, 405- 

407 


Gautama, 208, 263 
GavA, 358 
GAyatrl, 144 

Asurl, 271 

GayA-marathan, 21Z 
Gayomard, 15, 101, 211, 346, 347, 
3SI 

GenA, 170 

German, 19, 20, 28, 29, 31, 47, 70, 
146, 147, 154, 167, 393 ; translation, 
20, 30, 34, 41-44, 47, los, 106, 108, 

315 

Germans (ancient), 180 
Germany, 20, 21, 23, 28, 29, 31, 46, 
48 

Geush tashA, 147, 151 

urvA, 147-149, 165, 168, 202, 

297, 339 
Ghena, 193 

GhllAn or GilAn, 230, 363 
GnA, 274 

GAgAshasp, 374, 375, 377 

GAkerenA, 392 

GomAz, 285, 400 

Gosh, 202 ; yasht, 201, 202 

Gosht-i FryAnA, 50, 56, 107 

GAshfirfin, 147, 339, 341, 344 

Gotama, 208 

Gothic, 68 

Grantha, 181 

Greece, 8, 202 

Greek, 5, 12, 16, 21, 40, 65, 68, 

86, 87, 123, 124, 143, 148, 188, 194, 
206, 21 1, 287, 298; dialects, 69; 
(Homeric) 70, 75 ; writers, 6-12 
Greeks, 5, 8, ii, 54, 66, 79, 123, 124, 
135-138, 197, 205, 272, 294, 295, 
298-301 

GujrAt, 32, 33, 45 

GujrAti, 31, 55, 58, 59, 61, 139; 

translation, 58-60, 93, 102, in 
Guru, 278 

GushtAsp, 108, 130, 298, 299 

HA, 140, 152, 167, 405, 406. See 

Bd9 

Hades, 8 

HadhAnaApata, 139, 251, 378, 399 
IIA(iAkht nask, 46, 50, 51, 56, 97, 133, 
134, 139, 217-224, 354 
HaAchadaspas, 296 
HaAtumat, 229 
HAfiz, 197 
HAjlAbAd, 33, 87 

inscriptions, 87-89 

HakhAmanish, 298 
Hakhedhrem, 200 
HamadAn, 66, 79 
HamaspathmaAdaya, 192, 2 ZO 
HamAzAr, 407 
HamistakAn, 389 
Haftdareza, 241 
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Hanhaurvat, 213 
Haoma, 70, 259 
Haoshyanha, 198, 202, 314 
Hapten yasht, 98, 195 
Hapt6iriftg, 206 
Harakhin6i)d, 361 
Haraqaiti, 229 
Harauvati, 229 
Har!b, 360 
Uuriva, 228 
Harlez, 51, 61 

Har6 berezaiti, 5, 190, 203-205, 216, 
255, 286 

HarOyu, 66, 203, 228 
Has, 146, 153, 170, 320 
H 4 thra, 233 

HaurvatAd, 9, 52, 167, 169, 191, 196, 
197, 218, 302, 305, 307 
HAvanAn, 332 
Hfi,vani g&h, 159, 176 
Htlvanlm, 396, 399, 400 
Havirdhdna, 270 
Hebrew, 4, 5, 31, 80, 175, 199 
Hechadaspa Spitama, 166 
Hellenes, 6, 69 
Hendva, 201 
Heracles, ii 
Herat, 66, 203, 228 
Herbad, 213, 397 
Herbads, 129, 197, 20f;, 220 
1 Term arm, 39 

Hermippos, 7-9, 33, 123, 136 

Herodotus, 4-7, 298 

Hdt-b6mand, 36 r, 389 

Hcituinand, 356, 361 

H^tumat, 256 

nikhra, 325 

l-Tilmaud, 229. 256 

Hindu, 215, 230, 268, 269, 277, 363 

Hinduism, 276 

Hindu-kush, 201 

Hindus, 70, 205, 268, 363 

liindiistdn, 288, 292, 293, 361 

HifidvA, 205 

Hiriwl, 66 

Homa, 22, 139, 146, 171, 176-185, 
193, 219, 251, 254, 259, 292, 330, 
335, 336, 378, 382, 384, 392-396, 
399-405 ; juice, 139, 140, 174, 176, 
177, 185, 245, 282, 322, 368, 395, 
399, 400, 402-407 ; mortar, 315, 
330, 382, 395. 396, 399 , 401-403, 
405-407 ; twigs, T91, 282, 399, 400, I 

405 ; yiisht, 175-185, 292, 404 
HomArst (lierbad), 94 
Honovar, 185. Ahutm-vairya 
Hormazd, 8, 10, ii, 24, 268, 302, 403, 
408 ; worshipper, 260, 268 ; yasht, 

195 1 

Hormisdas, 12 

Horvada 4 , 354 * 

HAshaug,' 198, 202, 391, 392 i 


Hot A, 193, 280, 282 
Hotri ritual, 179 
HukhshathrdteiiiAi, 248, 374, 375 
Hhkbta. 221 
Humata. 221 


HumatanAm, 248, 374, 37c 
Hunus, 213 
HushAdar, 341, 388 

bAmi, 314 

mAh. 314, 34T, 388 
Hushkyaothna, 213 
H AspAram nask, 99, 133, 327 
Huvarshta, 221 


HuzvArish, 42, 49, 59, 85, 86, 92, 112, 
122, 324, 356 
HvApa, 326 
Hvare khsbacta, 199 
Hyades, 182 
Hyde, 16, 123 
Hystaspes, 11, 264, 298 


Ibn Fozlan, 15 

Hauqal, 80 

Muqaffa, 84, 85 

IdhAfat, 89, 90, 94 
Ijashne, 139, 140, 174, 281 283, 286, 
^ 313, 394, 397, 400, 403-407 
Incense, 335, 336, 385, 394, 403, 404, 
408 

India, 3, 16-18, 32, 33, 45. 55, 79, 94, 
96, 97, 99, 100, 105-110, 112, 114, 
205, 230, 255 

Indian. 107, no, 182, 192, 213, 214, 
272, 278, 288. 291, 377 
Indians, 292, 29g 
Indo- Iranian, 53 

Indra, 145, 213, 268, 272, 275, 276, 
278, 279, 288, 291, 30S, 337 
Indus, 107, 230 
Injunctions to balidins, no 
lonians, 69, 70 

Iran, 65, 76-79, 88, 203, 295, 399; 
(western) 78 

Iranian, pdnsim ; antiquities, 51 ; 
construction, 49, 81-83 ; dastur, 
56 ; equivalents, 42, 49, 8«, 85 ; 
languages, 27, 39, 65-07, 73, 77, 
206 

Iranians, 53, 70, 82, 165, &c, 
lriBt**-ka8ha, 318 
Isaiah, 4, 31 1 
Isfendarmad, 9, 306 
IsfendyAr, 391 
Ishti, 280 

IspahAn, 66, 79, 104 
Istakhar, 66 
IstAdgar nask, 126 
Iznds, 194. See Yazads 
TzhA, 170 

JAmAspa, 108, 146, 167, 174, 913, 
258 
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Jam^Lspas, i66, 169 

Jd.m 4 sp n 4 mah, 43, 108, no, 114 

Jamsli6d, 23, 177, 198, 202, 230, 276, 

391 

Jarid-d^v-dM, 133 
Javi 4 - 8 h^dA,>d 4 d, 133, 225 
tfazhu, 329 
Jehovah, 302, 304 
Jeremiah, 3 
Jerusalem, 3, 5 
Jesus, 5 

Jewish religion, 16, 312 
Jews, 4, 5, 15, 78, 103, 104, 135, 136, 
264 

Jirasht nask, 131 
Jivara, 398, 399, 403 
Jones (Sir W.), 19 
.lud-d6v-d&d, 133 
Jupiter, 53 
Justi, 47, 48, 105, 1 14 
Jyotishtoma, 281, 282 

Kabtsah controversy, 58 

Kfl,bul, 228 

Kadmi sect, 102 

K&h-i kashAn, 217 

KahrkatAs, 245 

Kai Gushta,sp, 198, 290, 298 

Kaba.d, 290, 298 

Kfths, 223, 278, 298 

Kavus, 198 

Khusro, 198, 223, 290, 298, 391 

Us, 391 

KiUkasparsha, 286 
Kd.mah Bahrah, 126 
Kambay, 95, 96 
KambA,yat, 56 
KSLm iiemOi zam, 222 
KandahUr, 229, 254 
Kanheri, 50 
Kant, 19 
Kapamaja,n, 128 
Kara fish, 336 
Karapan, 289-291 

K&mdimak-i Ai’dashir-i F^pakdn, 59, 
78, 90, III 
Karshipta, 235 
Karshvare, 205, 256, 286 
KSsak, 361 
Kashkastrah, 130 
Kashkisrdbd nask, 130 
KashdsM, 381 
Kasksrdb, 130 
Kasdya, 254 
Kasvi, 337 
Kata, 324 
K^ty^iyana, 76 
Kausy 18 

Kava, KavA, or Kavi, 289-291 

Husrava, 198, 290, 298 

Kavd.ta, 290, 298 

Usa, 198. 278, 298 


Kava, Kav&, or Kavi, VishtAspa, 156, 
166, 169, 173, 198, 202, 212, 215, 
223, 258, 290, 298 
Kavftri, 291 
Kav&sakha, 291 
Ka.vasji Edalji Kanga, 60 
Kavatnu, 291 
Kavis, 216, 290, 291 
K&vfil, 360 

KS,vya Ushanas, 278, 279 
Kay^nian, 80, 290 
KayUn race, 107 
Kayomars, 21 1 
Kayomarthi5’'ah, 15 
KeresS-ni, 182 

KeresAspa, 178, 179, 228, 391 

Kereshasp6, 360 

Kdah-i Ibrfi,him, 16 

Kcshvars, 198, 256, 286, 355, 363, 

369, 389 

Khasht nask, 130 
Khnftn, 361 
Khnathaiti, 228, 254 
Khnehta, 229 
Khord&d, 9, 53, 307 

yasht, 396 

Khorehe vehijak, 58 
Khowaresmia, 203 
Khrafstraghna, 243 
Khshaotha, 201 
Khshathra, 167 

vairya, 9, 191, 302, 305, 306, 

^333 

Khshatvdr, 344, 347 
Khshnhman, 404, 408 
Khurdah Avesta, 98 
Khurshfedji Rustamji K&m&, 60 
Khurshfid ny^yish, 98, 224 

yasht, 98, 199, 217 

Khhshkand, loi 
Khu8r6-i Anftshak-rhb&n, i ro 

KaT 4 dfi,n, loi, 109, no 

N6shirvfl,n, nr 

Khhstd nask, 130 

Khhzl, Khhzist&,n, 80 

Khvfethk-das, 103, 133 

Kirm&n, 97, 100, 102, 103, 114, 230, 

363 

Kleuker, 20 
Krishd.nu, 182 
Krishna, 279 
Krittikft, i8a 
Kronos, ii 
Ktesias, 7 
Kunda, 336 
Kusha, 283 

Kustl, 244, 249, 286, 367, 368, 398, 

403, 407 

Lahur&sp, 298 
Lakshmi, 215 
Lassen, 43 
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Lutin, 21, 40, 41, 65, 68, 69, 71, 154, 
287 

Leipzig, 30 

l^eito-Lithuariian, 65 

liithuanian, 27, 152, 287 

T^ondon, 29, 30, 48, 56, 95, 106, 

338 

Louvain, 51 


3 Iiidig&Ti-i Gujastak Abalish, 108 

^ G6sht-i FryAnd, 107 

haft ameshaspend, 112 

m^h Fravardin r6j-i Horvadad, 

112 

si rOj, 110-112 

si yazadAu, 112 

Magavas, 166, 169 
Magha, 331, 344 
Maghava, 14, 291, 320 
Magi, 3-8, 10-12, 14-16, 18, 20, 80, 
166 169, 309, 312 
Magic rites, ii, 299 
Magush, 169 

IVIahAbhArata, 79, 279, 288 
jMahfLbh&shya, 182 
MahA,ra,slitra, 181 
Mall ny^yisb, 224 

]Mah-rh, 396, 398, 399, 403, 404, 406, 


407 

MahvandM Narimabiln, loi 
MTih yasht, 98, 200 
Maidhydirya, 192 
MaidhyO ish^dha, 213 

infl,onha, 212 

sheina, 192 

zaremya, 192 

MainycVi khard, 51, 55, T04, 105, 323, 
324. 339, 355, 365, 390 
Mdmhn (khalif), 108 
Manes, 207 
Manichseans, 104 
Manjerj, 18 
M&nsarspend, 141 
Mantras, 293, 297 
Manu, 79, 211 
Mar (to recite), 143 
Mar&thl, 44 
Marburg, 47 

Mard&n-farukh-i Ahharmazd - d&d, 
104 

Maretan, 297 
Marg-arjan, 313, 369, 377 
Marlk-nAmak-i Ashrik, 112 
Marjp&u Fr^dhu, 102 
Marutas, 180 
Mai'iiv, 358, 359 
Marv, 66, 203, 228 
Masudi, 14 
Mftthra, 182, 195-197 
M&thran, 297 

MSthra-speilta, 140, 211, 334 

Matthew, 5 


Mazanian ddvas, 190 
Mazda, 88, 141, 144, 146, 148, 149, 
151-153, 15s, 156, 158-162, 164, 

166-169, 172, 182, 186-190, 195, 
211, 215, 218, 219, 254-256, 276, 
334, 335 

Mazdak-i Bft,mdii<|a,n, 321 
Mazdakyahs, 15 
Mazd&,o, 301, 302 

Mazdayasnian, loi, 105, 107, 127, 
133, 171, 173, 174, 182, 201, 235- 
237, 240, 245, 253, 254, 295, 297, 

319, 332-334, 380 

Mazdayasnianism, 53 
Mazdayasnian 8, 105, 109, 173, 212, 

293, 318, 323-325, 330-333, 3 b 8 , 

381, 382, 384 
Mazdian, 184 
Mtonder^n, 190 
Medes, 12 
Medh^, 301 
Media, 14, 65 
Median, 194 
Medyom&h, 100 
Mehr&, 361 
Mein era, 20 
Mercury, 200, 256 
Meru, 286 
Mesr, 364 

IVletres, 144, t 45, 176, 196, i99, 237, 

252, 253, 337 

Mihirfi,pEn'i Kai-Khusr6, .56, 94-96, 

109, 1 14 

Mihir ny&yish, 224 
Miliiry&r-i Mfi,hmA,dfi,n, 104 
Mihir yasht, 43, 202-205, 273 
Milky- way, 202, 217 
Mini)khird, 43, 310 
Minok-i khard, 105 
Mithra, 7, 177, 193, 194, 202-204, 
207, 209, 211, 217, 224, 255, 259, 
263, 272, 273, 316, 334; (promise) 
164, 202, 238, 261, 322 
Mithrd-drukhsh, 7, 202 
MitOkht, 391 
Mitra, 6, 272, 273, 288 
Mitro, 357, 383, 387 
Mobad, 108, 132 
Mobads, 76, 77, 129, 197, 401 
Mog, 14 
Mohammed, 16 

Mohammedan conquest, 54, 55, 8r, 
94, 107, 124; religion, 312; writers, 
14-16, 84 

Mohammedans, 12, 14, 16, 57, 124, 

Monotheism, 149 
Monotheists, 53 
Mosaic, 4, 135 
Moses, 13s, 136, 299 
Mouru, 203, 228 
Mrigashiras, 182 
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Mujizat-i Zartosht, 25 
Mujmilu-t-taw&rikh, 80 
Mull 4 Bahinan, 102 

Firdz, 58, 102, 104, 1 14 

Muller (Max), 285, 294 

(M. J.), 29, 30, 121 

Mumbai, 108 

Muncherjee Hormusjee Gama, 44 

Munich, 29, 43, 50 

Murd&d, 53 

Musalm^ns, 15, 107 

MyAzd, 1 12, 308 

Myazda, 139 

Mylitta, 6, 197 

N&dar or NMhr nask, 128 
Naii'yo-sanha, 210, 256, 257, 274 
Naksliatras, 182 
NamAz, 364 

N;\onhaitli3'a, 272, 308, 337 
Nai^ishafisa, 274 
Nareman^o, 179 
NarimAn Hoshang, 126 
Nfisatya, 272, 288 
Nask, 97, 125-135, 314, 351 
Nask6, 18 1 

Naaka, 54, 100, loi, 106, 121, 125, 
^35» ^37' (contents of) 126-134 
Nasupfika, 241 

Nasush, 241, 317, 322, 327, 333, 381, 
382 

Naws^ri, 45, 46, 57, 95, 99 
Nebuchadnezzai-, 3 
Nerydsaiigh, 22, 26, 41.42, 51,55,90, 
104, 106, 120, 257, 274, 388 
New Testament, 5 
Nidhana, 284 
Nih& valid, 79 
Nik&dClm nask, 132 
Nikhsh&phr, 106 
Nineveh, 81 

Nirang, 327; din, 400; i var, 349, 
353 

Nirangistan, 46, ^7, 99, 107, 114, 397 

Nirukta, 274, 283 

Nirvana, 263 

Niseea, 228 

Nisai, 228, 359 

Niv (Nile?), 364 

Niv-Ardashir, no 

NiyArum, 132 

Non -Aryan, 363 

Iran, 88 

Zoroastrian, 46 

Norris, 263 

Noshirvitn, loi, 109-1 ii 
Nyayish, 134, 139, 224 

OOHIN, 180 

Old Testament, 4-6, 20, 135, 175, 302, 
304 

Oltihausen, 28, 30 


Omanes, 10 
Onkelos, 199 
Ordeal, 322, 349, 353 
Orion, 182 
OrmasdcB, 11 
Ormazd, 53, 302 
Ormizt, 13, 14 
Oromasdes, 8, 9 
Ossetic, 67 

Oxford, 16, 29, 30, 47 
Oxus, 293 

Pada, 181 
Pad&m, 243, 365 
PadashkhvAr, 363 
Pahlav, 66, 78, 79 
Pahlav&ni, ^ 

Pahlav&s, 79 

Pahlavi, passim ; (explained), 20, 49, 
78-86; ^shirvdd, 112, 113 ; charac' 
ters, 86, 87, 356; commentaries, 
355 ; dictionary, 61 ; farhang or 
glossary, 47-5o» 59. 60, 112, 366; 
grammar, 33, 51, 59, 112; inscrip- 
tions, 80 (see ^sardan ) ; litera- 
ture, 93-T13 ; manusciipts, 21, 30, 
45, 46, 48, 56, 94-114; rue forms, 
352, 370, 378, 382 ; rivayat, 43, 46, 
106 ; 8ha,hnilmah, 56, 109, 391 ; 
suffix 87 ; texts, 42, 43, 46, 

47. 50. 55. 59. 60, 97-114; tniusla- 

tions, 25,. 26, 30, 34-36, 42, 68, 85, 
94-98, 100, 1 13, 1 19, 120, 178, 179, 
318-328, 338-393; Vendidad, 94- 
96, 99, 107, 113, 114, 338, 355-393 ; 
Visparad, 96, 97; Yasna, 96, 114, 

338-354 

Pairika, 195, 201, 228 
Paitiparshtd-sravanhem, 142 
Paitisha, 337 
Paiiish-liahya, 192 
PAjak, PAjan, or PAji nask, 128 
Ykli, 143 

Panchagavyam, 286 
PandnAmak-i AdarpAd MAraspetid, 
47, no. III 

Vajhrg-Mihir, in 

Zarathsht, in 

PAriini, 76 
PanjAb, 293 
PaujastA, 357 
Pankti Asuri, 271, 272 
Paoiryd-tkaAshA, 259 
Paouruchista, 296 
PApak, 78, 88, 90, 91, III 
Paradise {pairi-daha)^ 5 
Paragnah, 394, 403, 405 
Parahaoma, 139, 191, 282, 406 
Paris, 18, 21, 28-30, 108 
Paris, 195. See Pairika 
Parmenides, 206 

Pard-darsh, 245-247, 369, 371, 37a 
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Tarsi, passim; calendar, 57, 58, 112, 
i92» 3S7» 358 ; libraries, 34, 45, 57, 
97» 99» 100, 102, 108, 109, III, 126, 
134; writers, 58-61, 181 
P&rsl (language), 33, 34, 40, 66, 86, 
93» 147 ; (grammar of), 33, 106 
Parsiism, 167, 169 
Parsis, passim 
Parthava, 203 
Parthia, 79, 203 
Parthian, 49 
Parthians, 54, 79, 80 
Parthva, 79 
Pashth, 67 
Pasush-haurva, 328 
Patanjali, 76, 182 
Patit, 364 
l‘iitita, 318, 327 

Patit i Adarp&d Mdraspend, 112 

khM, 112* 

Pat-kh(l8r6, 391 
P&t8r6b, 391 
Paurvas, 182 
Pausanias, 10, ii 

Pazand, 47, 51, 55, 60, 90, 92, 93, 
100, 104-109, 112, 1 13, 147, 239, 
348, 357, 359, 360, 377, 401, 407; 
(defined) 14, 33, 34, 85, 86, 122, 
226, 262, 264 ; grammar, 51 ; pas- 
sages, 182, 186, 231, 232, 235-239, 
253-255, 316 
Pen6m, ii, 243, 394 
Pentateuch, 135 

Persepolis, 32, 54, 66, 80, 87, 124 
Persia, 3. 14, 16, 32, 33, 54-57, 65, 
66, 79-81, 90, 94, 95, 99, 102, 104, 
106, 109, 1 14, 122, 176, 202, 282, 

309 

Persian, passim ; calendar, 57 ; cus- 
» toms, 5-16 ; empire, 19, 66, 123, 
135, 138, 175, 264 ; riv&yats, 106 ; 
words in Bible, 5 

(ancient) 49, 66, 80, 81, 105, 206 

Persians, 4-7, 10-15, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
124, 136, 296, 299 ; (ancient) 19, 76, 
80, 123, 138, 197 
Persia, 80 
Peshd&dian, 80 
Posli6-tanu, 242 
Peshwas, 279, 280 
P6ahy6tan R&m KAmdtn, 97 
I’hotios, 12 
IMiraortes, 206 
Pitaras, 207, 273 
Plato, II, 206, 207, 298, 300 
Jdehides, 182 
Pliny, 8, 123, 298, 299 
Plutarch, 8, 9, 192 
Polish, 273 
Polytheism, 149 

Pomegranate, 139, 251, 282, 378, 379, 
384, 396, 399, 400, 407 
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Poona, 44, 46, 99, 126, 134, 267, 280 
Portuguese, 108 

Pdurushaspa, 179, 253, 254, 296, 333. 

337, 380, 381, 391 
Pouruta, 203 
P6ry6dk68han, loi 
Praj&plati, 192, 275, 276 
Prakrit, 76 
Prast4va, 283 
Prastot^, 283 
Pratihdra, 284 
Pratiharti, 283 
Pratiprasth&t&i, 280 
Pravargya, 270 
Pray&jas, 281 
Pfiitika, 325, 326 
Pur&nas, 135, 269, 276 
Pura,nic, 262, 268 
Purodllsha, 259, 281, 285 
Phshan, 273, 274 
Pfitika, 282 

Q&da^na, 213 
Qadim reckoning, 57, 358 
Qadml. See Kadmt 
Qa6tu, 153 
Qairizem, 203 

Qandali&r. See Kandahar 
Qaniratha, 219, 256, 389 
Qanvat, 201 
QareD6, 216 
Qaretem, 139 
Quatrembre, 79 

Rabthwishkara, 332 
Ragha, 66, 188, 229, 300 
Raghuvaflsha, 182 
Rai, 66, 79, 300, 362 
Rak, 362 

Ram, 214, 316, 324 
Rama-qastur, 193, 316 
R&m^yana, 276, 288 
R&ni yasht, 214, 275, 324 
R9,ny6-8kereti, 159 
Rapithwin, 397, 403 
Rapithwina g&h, 159, 232 
Rashnu, 204, 205, 207, 210, 322, 342 

yasht, 205, 206 

Rask, 21, 22 
Rasmi reckoning, 57 
Rasp!, 193, 280, 394, 395, 403, 404, 
407, 408 

Rathantaram, 284 
Rathwi, 193, 280, 332, 394 
Rat6shtaiti nask, 129 
Ratu, 175, 187, 191, 192, 297, 327, 
328 

Ratus, 276 
Ratushtai nask, 129 
Resurrection, 5, 162, 216, 311 
Revelations, 311 
Rhode, 20 
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liibhus, 148 
Richardson, 19 

Rigveda, 39, 40, 143, 148, 258, 268- 
* 271, 274, 275, 278-280; (quoted) 
145, 273, 274, 276, 277 ; (referred 
to) 178, 182, 183, 206, 268, 269, 
273-275» 278, 279, 289, 291, 333 
Riksna, 206 
RisM*, 206, 269, 278 
Rishis, 269, 272 
Ritiis, 271 

RivAyat, 100 ; (Pahlavi) 43, 46, 106 
RivAyats (Persian), 93, 106, 126-134 
Rohini, 182 

Roman, 16, 79, 81 ; characters, 31, 
41 ; type, 47, 5^ 

Romans, 8, 79, 135, 137, 207, 295, 
298, 301, 364 
Rome, 202 
Rudra, 269, 275 
Rhm, 78 
Russian, 273 
Jlustam, 277 

Rustam-i MihirA,pA,n, 56, 94, 96, 127 

Sabeans, 15 

Sachau, 51 

Sadarah, 25, 249, 367, 368 
Sad-dar Bundahisli, 43, 113 
Sadis, 390 

SajastA,n, 66, 228. See Ststdn, 

SakS-dhm nask, 133 

Sakzl, 66 

Salsette, 25 

S&ma, 277, 278 

Sa.man, 284 

S^ans, 283, 284 

Samaritan Jews, 135 

Samarkand, 203 

Sa,mas, 178, 278, 392 

Samaveda, 73, 143, 258, 283 

Sandal-wood, 378, 404, 408 

Sandes, 11 

SaiihiU, 181 

Sanskrit, passim; (classical) 22, 68- 
70, 72, 75, 76, 206, 289 ; manu- 
scripts, 45 ; slr6zah, 46 ; transla- 
tion, 22, 26, 38, 4T, 42, 46, 51, 55, 
93, 100, 106, 120. See Vedic 
Saoshy&ns, 213, 313, 314 
Saoshyaflt6, 258, 294, 295, 301, 314 

Sis^n, III 

Sasanian, 54, 59, 67, 78, 80, 81, 86, 
87, 89, 90, 121, 122, 125, 302, 338, 
358; characters, 59; inscriptions, 
49i 59, 80, 82, 86-89 ; Pahlavi, 82, 
86^0 

Sasanians, 12, 15, 25, 33, 125, 299, 

309 

Satan, 12 
Sat&ra, 280 
Saugand-n&mah, 322 


S&urva, 272, 308, 337 
Savahi, 256, 369, 389 
Savana, 282, 283 
Savitri, 269, 273 
S&yana, 69 

Scandinavians, 147, 180 
Scythic, 79 
Sed68h, 390 

Semitic, 5, 42, 49, 59, 81-86, 89, 90, 
92 ; ideograms, 83-85, 90 
SArja,ns, 392 
Sfend nask, 131 
Slifi,hanshfl.hi reckoning, 57 
Slifi,hn&mah, 80, 93, 190, 194, 202, 
226, 277, 278, 298, 299, 361 
Shahphhar I., 86-^8, iii 

II., 84 

Shahrastani, 15 
Shahrivar, q, 306, 358, 392 
ShahryArji DAdiibh&i, 11 1 
Sh4nkliA.yaiia grihyashtra, 289 

shrautashtraa, 182 

Shapurji Edalji (Revd.), iii 
Sharva, 272, 288 
Sh&.atraa, 135 

Shatapatha brA-hmana, 206, 275 
Shatrovair, 101 
Shatver, 357, 358, 382 
ShA,yast-lA.-shA,yast, 56, 106, 351 
ShA,yast-nashA,yast, 43 
Shikand'gumAni, 46, 55, 60, 104, 10:;, 
114 

Shiva, 269, 272, 288, 308 
Shloka, 144, 175, 212, 252 
Shrotriyas, 289 
Shruti, 307 
Shukra, 278 
SimaAzhi, 213 
Simakos, 12 

Simrfl,, loi < 

Sind, 361 

Sindh avas, 205, 230 
Sirius, 9 

Sirozah, 10, 46, 98, 134, 139, 225, 
404 

Sistan, 94, 356, 361. See Sajastdn. 

Slavonian, 65 

Slavonic, 273 

Smritis, 260 

Sogdiana, 66, 203 

Soma, 22, 70, 168, 176, 180, 182, 185, 
258, 259, 269, 272, 278, 280-283, 
289, 291, 292 

SAshans, loi, 341, 349, 350, 374 
SAshyAns, 254, 313, 388 
S6shyafit6, 174, 177, 209, 217 
Spendarmad, 306, 339, 340, 347, 
349. 350, 357, 375, 377, 382, 383, 
400 

Spend nask, 131, 351 
SpendyAd, 391 
Spenjagh’ra, 336, 390 
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Speflta Armaiti, 191, 305, 306, 312, 
333 

Spefit&-inainy(i. See Odtha 
Speflt6 mainyush, 24, 179, 187, 189, 

304, 305 

Spdtos (Gp^tos?), 364 
Spiegel, 29-3T, 33-38, 41-44, 51, 95- 
97, 106, 108, 323, 338, 347, 352, 
355, 367-369, 375, 384 
Spitama, 36, 138, 166, 176, 177, 188, 
209, 258, 263, 296, 297, 301 
Splt4m{in, 355, 367, 369, 371, 377, 380, 
381, 384, 387, 392 

Spitama Zarathushtra, 35, 136, 138, 
141, 146-148, 165, 186, 190, 207, 
209, 212, 218, 223, 227, 235, 236, 

244- 246, 250, 253-255, 257-264, 

292-295, 298-3CX), 302, 305, 310- 
317, 319, 320, 327-330, 334 

Sraoaha, 155-160, 184, 189, 193, 204, 
205, 210, 307 

Sraosh&vareza, 245, 280, 327, 332, 

369 

Sraosh(Vcliaratia, 251 
Si4vay, 143 
Srit, 392 

Srftsh, 141, 174, 189, 191, 195, 200, 

245- 249, 255, 280, 307, 308, 334, 

336, 340, 369-375, 383. 390, 403, 

408 

d, 164 

yasht, 46, 189-191, 200, 257, 307, 

369 

- h^6kht, 98, 205 

Srdali6-cliarauS.m, 371, 375, 376, 378, 
379 

Srvara, 178 
StAyiahn-i dr6ii, iii 
Strabo, 4, 10 
Sttldgar nask, 126 
StCld-yasht uask, 134 
Stuttgart, 97, 99, 107 
Sdd-bftmaiid, 381 
Sildkar narsk, 107, 126 
Sughdha, 203, 228 
Sughdi, 66 
Suicide, 313 
Sukuruna, 328 
Sura, 269 
SurfLk, 364 

Surat, 17, 45, 48, 57, 59, 100, 102 
Sttrlk, 358 
Syriac, 31, 80 

Taittirlya brd^bmana, 182 

eafibita, 278 

Takhma urupa, 214 
'J^akht, 394, 397, 3( 

I'almud, 13S, 226 
Talmudic literature, 136 
T&mdk or Tft.nak, 109 
Tau&pdhar, 322, 369, 374-377 


Tanuperethas, 242 
Tandra, 5 
Taprist&u, 363 
Tauru, 52, 337 
Tauruna, 328 

Teheran, 95, 109, 300, 338, 359, 364 

Teispes, 298 

Ten admonitions, no 

Teutonic, 52, 65, 148, 287 

Thais, 124 

Themis, 205 

Theodores, 12 

Theopompos, 7, 8, 33, 312 

Thomas, 87, 88 

Thorah, 135 

Thrafitaona, 178, 198, 202, 215, 216, 
230, 275, 277, 278 
Thrita, 178, 257, 277, 392 
Tighrish, 200 
Tir, 256 

yasht, 200 

Tishtar, 9, 256, 389 

Tishtiya, 9, 194, 200, 201, 263, 279 

Traitana, 277, 278 

Trimdrti, 288 

TrisMiibh, 145 

Ti-ita,* 275, 277, 278 

Trojan war, 298 

Turanian, 361 

Turkish, 31 

Tumour, 123 

Tychsen, 20 

XJdaka sh&nta, 281 
Udgdtd, 283, 284 
Udgitha, 283 
Udra, 242 
Udumbsira. 283 
’Ulam&-i isl&m, 43 
Upadrava, 284 
Upasad, 270, 271, 281 
UranoB, 272 
XJrd, 360 
Ursa major, 206 
TTrupi, 329 
Urvl., 228 
Urv&khshaya, 178 
Urvau6, 168 

Tlrvarftm, 396, 399-402, 407 
Urv&sna, 251 
TJrvatad-nar6, 235 
Urvdtas, 151 
Usaghanas, 213 
Ushahina gAh, 159, 369 
UshSLm sCir&m, 245 
Ushanas, 278, 279 
Ushidarenem, 216 
TJshidhdo, 216 
Ushnih &suri, 271 
Ushtavaiti. See Qdtka 
TJsikhsh, 289 
Uzay^irma gdh, 159 
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V&chak o^cband, no 
Vadbagbana, 254 
Vad-i vatar, 323 

veb, 324 

Va&kereta, 228 
Va6tba nask, 46 
VabirAm-i varjd,vand, 107, 110 
Vabisbta, 31 1 
Vabisbtem abbm, 186 
Vabisbt-m^nsrah nask, 127 
VabisbtOishti. See GiUka 
V^br&m, 383 
Vaivasvata, 277 

Vajarkard-i ^nl, 43, 59, 100, iio» 
112, 126 

V&jasaneyi safibitA., 182 
Vajbrg-mihir, no, in 
Valkhash, 54 
VAmadeva hymns, 148 
Vanant, 217 ; yasht, 217 
VandldAd, 133. See Vendidad 
VapA, 285 

Varasa, 239, 395, 397, 399, 400, 402, 

403 

VarAza, 214 
Varcna, 230, 363 
Varesban, 213 
VarshtamAnsar nask, 127 
Varuna, 53, 268, 272, 273 
Vasavas, 275 
VashatkAra, 275 
VaBbti nask, 130 
Vasishthas, 178 
Vayu,’ 274, 27s, 324, 334 
VAyu, 214, 274 
Vayusb, 214, 215 
Vazagha, 329 
VAzishta, 336, 390 
Vazra, 205, 217 

Veda, 20, 41, 53, 70, 73, 170, 180, 
274, 276-278, 294 
VedAngas, 18 1 

Vedas, 21, 22, 27, 39, 40, 69-71, 77, 
135, 138, 155, 182, 193, 205, 206, 
213, 2 i 6, 230, 260. 267-269, 273- 
280, 287, 289, 291, 299, 307 
Vedic, 27, 40, 44, 69, 70, 77, 145, 
176, 192, 194, 214, 270, 272-276, 
278-280, 284, 288, 292, 294, 308 ; 
hymns, 28, 137, 143, 306, 272, 274, 
276, 278, 287-289, 291, 294; Sans- 
krit, 40, 68, 70, 72, 75, 147 
V^hijaklk, 58 
Veb river, 361 
VehrkAna, 229 

Vendidad, 22-24, 28, 30, 34, 35, 37, 
38, 43, 46, 50-52, 58, 60, 61, 94-96, 
99, 107, 109, 1 1 3, 114, 127, 133-135* 
137, 139, 141, 142, 199* 211, 225 “ 

257, 260-264, 268, 277, 292, 294- 
297, 303, 305* 3^5-338, 355, 374, 
383, 384, 397; sAdah, 22, 28, 30, 


46, 52, 235, 336 ; (Pablavi) 46, 56, 
61, 127, 336, 338, 355-393 ; (Sans- 
krit), 46 ; xiL (modern Pabl.), 95, 
96 

Venus, 197, 278 
VerebrAn, 389 
Veretbragbna, 213, 275, 288 
Verezena, 153 
Vibanga, 336 
Vtdadbafshu, 256, 389 
Vienna, 34, 95-97 
Vik-dAv-dAd nask, 133 
Vik-sbAdA-dAfi, 133 
Visb-baurva, 328 
Vishnu, 288 

^ purAna, 213 

VishtAsp, loi, 109, 130, 340, 391 
VisbtAspa, 146, 156, 158, 167, 2^, 299 
VishtAspAd, 130 
VishtAsp nask, 139 

sAstA, 130, 134 

shAb, 130 

yasljt, 97, 224 

ViaT)}irad, 22, 30, 36, 38, 41, 43, 51, 
96, 97, 134, 135, 139, 14T, 142, 191- 
194, 260, 397 ; with Pablavi, 46 
Vivanghana, 231-234 
VivanbAo, 177, 277 
VtzaresbA, 255, 387, 390 
V!zu, 329 
VAgbnd, 381 
Vobb-gaona, 251 

kereti, 251 

khshathra. See Gdtha 

VohumanA, 9, 10, 151, 158, 167, 171, 
190, 222, 255, 302-306, 308, 320, 
333, 335, 339-341, 344, 345, 347, 
349-351, 353, 354, 357, 358, 366, 
382, 384, 388. 393 
Vohunazga, 328 
Vohunemanh, 213 
Vologeses, 54 
Vouru-bareshti, 256, 389 

iareshti, 256, 389 

kasha, 197, 200, 201, 205, 208 

256, 279, 320, 325-327, 336, 388 

392 

Vritra, 275, 278, 279 
YritrabA, 213, 275, 288 

Weber, 271 

West, 50, 51, 106 

Westergaard, 24, 32-34, 36-39, 44, 

47, 51* 60, 77, 87, 97, 105, 114 
139, 140, 194, 217, 223, 308, 355, 

367, 369, 409 

Western India, 16-18, 33, 44, 55 
AVilson (Rev. Dr.), 32, 45 

(Prof. H. H.), 213 

AVindischmann, 43, 47, 105 

Wodan*8 beer, 180 

Wonders of the land of SlstAn, 109 
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Xahthos of Lydia, 298 
Xenophon, 4 
Xerxes, 124 

Yft4h&r-i Zarir&n, 109 
Yajam&na, 270 

Yajishn, 139, 281. See Yazishn 
Y&jnavalkya, 286 

Yajurveda, 143, 206, 259, 271, 272, 
275, 278 

Yama r&jA, 276, 277 
Yasht, 174-177, 185, 189, 194 
Yashts, 6, 14, 38, 43, 51, 98, 134, 139, 
224, 262-264, 294, 295 ; (translated) 
175-185, 18^191, 194-217; (Pahl. 
translations) 98 
Ydska, 274, 285 

Yasna, 22, 23, 26, 27, 30, 31, 34, 36- 
38, 41, 43, 46, 47, 50, 51. 55, 58, 
97-99, 101, 109, 134, 135, 137, 139- 
143, 146, 171, 174, 175. 177, 19O1 191. 
249, 258-260, 394 ; (described) 139- 
142 ; haptanhaiti, 140-142, 170- 
172, 190, 258] 259 ; (later) 140, 142, 
171, 174-191, 259, 260, 262, 264, 
296 ; (older) 73, 140-142, 174, 242, 
296, 300 ; (Pahlavij 56, 96, 114, 120, 
338-354 

Yathd ahd Tairy6, 50, 54, 98, 126- 
134, 174, 252, 374, 375, 380, 382, 
385, 397-399, 4017405, 407-409; 
text, 125 ; translation, 141 
Yaxartes, 293 
Yazads, 112, 345, 403 
Yazamaidd, 171, 186 
Yazatas, 194, 200, 272, 288 
Yazd, 1 14 
Yazdah, 14 
Yiizdiln, 194 

'i azishn, 345, 365. See Yajishn 
Ychh6 hdtain , 98, 141, 174, 248, 374, 375 
Yima, 23, 177, 202, 214-216, 226, 230- 
235, 257, 277, 392 ; kbshafeta, 177, 
198, 276, 277 

YoishtO y6 Fryanan&m, 107 
Zabulist&n, 66 

Zad-sparam-i Y(id^>damdu, 102 

Zai'richa, 52, 337 

Zamyftd yasht, 216 

Zand, 85. See Zend 

Zand-dkds, 104 

Zandik, 108 

Zaota, 193, 280, 282, 332, 378 
Zaothra, 139, 189, 214, 251, 281, 335, 
336, 397 
Zarades, ii 
Zaradusht, 14, 16 
Zarastrades, 12, 296 


\ Zarathushtra, 24, 35. 36, 41, 53, 74, 

\ 101, I2I, 122, 138, 146-151, 153, 

154, 156, 157, 161, 163, 165-170, 
173, 175-177, 179, 185, 188, 189, 

195-198, 202, 207-209, 21 1, 212, 
214, 215, 218, 219, 222, 223, 230, 
231, 233, 238, 243-246, 249, 250, 
252-264, 676, 291, 294-297, 300, 

303, 307, 325, 326, 333-338, 346, 

365; Spitama, 148, 170, 172, 202, 
211 

Zarathushtras, 226 
Zarathushtriun, 188, 211, 326, 327, 334 
Zarathushtrotemu, 142, 193, 258, 261, 
296, 297 

Zarathsht, 101, 107, iii, 112, 127, 
130, 132, 338, 344, 351, 354, 355, 
362, 364-367, 369, 371, 377, 379- 

388, 391-393 

n^mah, 43 

Zardosht, 296 
Zaremaya, 222 

ZarhhndAd, 321 

Zarouam, 12 
Zarvan, 13 

akarana, 12, 15, 24, 309 

Z&hli. 66 
Zavdrish, 84, 85 
Zemaka, 321 

Zend, 19, 21, 47, 50, 52, 124, 125, 134, 
135, 177, 239 (see Avcsta ) ; (defined) 
14, 15, 67, 68, 119-122, 226, 262, 
309 ; (original) 174, 177, 227, 229, 
235, 362 ; (passages noted) 207-210, 
212, 213, 227-230, 232-238, 250, 253 
Zend-Avesta, 18, 36, 68, 119, 120, 
123, 194, 195, 224, 257, 262, 264, 
267, 268, 271-280, 287, 288, 292, 
294, 298, 299, 308-310, 312, 314, 

315, 409 

Zendik, 14, 15, 309 
Zeudist, 235 

Zend-Pahlavi glossary, 47- 49. 99 

Zeruan, 13, 14 

Zervanits, 15 

Zeus, 6, 8, II, 53, 287 

Zohak, 183, 198 

2or, 395, 397, 398, 400-403, 406, 407 
Zoroaster, 3, 9, ii, 19, 29, 46, 51, 
123, 137, 138, 171, 216, 296; (his 
age) 15, 298, 299; (his writings) 
123, 257 

Zoroastrian, passim ; studies, 43 
Zoroastrianism, 44, 103, 346 
Zoroastrians, 14, 23, 46, 54, 57, 74, 
121, 123, 125, 168, 170, 258, 262, 
287, 290, 303 
Zota. 394, 395, 403-409 
ZvArish, 42 
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